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genet personal decoration, wherever found and however 


practised, is a subject of interest to the anthropologist. 
Man was ever vain, fond of ornamenting his person in a 
multitude of ways. He early learned the art of painting, tattooing, 
and scarifying his face and body, and pierced his ears, nose, lips, 
and cheeks for the insertion of ornaments of various materials and 
divers shapes, fondly imagining that he added to his personal 
appearance thereby, through which he attracted the opposite sex. 
One of the most singular ways in which the love of facial decoration 
has found expression is that in which the teeth have been operated 
upon, either by painting or staining, or by filing or cutting the ends 
into different forms,' or, further, by the insertion of foreign sub- 
stances into cavities artificially cut into or through the enamel in 
! The work of von Ihering is the first general treatment of the custom of dental 
decoration. In his brief account of the practise of the custom among the American 
Indians, he confines himself to cases among tribes of modern times. Hamy was the 
first to present the proof of the occurrence of the custom in times anterior to the coming 
of the Spaniards in Latin America. He was also the first to give us examples of 
inlaying, as will be observed in the chronological bibliography which follows. In the 
present paper I do not take into consideration the filing of teeth as now practised in 
Brazil and other Latin American countries. 
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the front of the upper teeth. It is to this latter phase of dental 
decoration to which attention is called in this study. So far as we 
are aware, the type of decoration represented by the insertion of 
stone or metal into the teeth in the manner about to be described 
is not found outside of ancient America. The author has been 
interested in this subject for many years, having collected examples 
of decorated teeth in Oaxaca, Chiapas, Yucatan, and Honduras.* 
For the sake of comparison a brief reference will be made to some 
examples from Mexico and Central America, together with a list 
of authorities, at the end of this communication. The material 
from Ecuador, herewith published, has been collected in connection 
with the work of the George G. Heye Expedition in that country, 
and the specimens are now in the Heye Museum, New York. 

In a communication to the International Congress of American- 
ists held at Vienna in 1908, in giving a brief résumé of the results 
of my first archeological trip to Esmeraldas, the writer said: 


Another custom which we have found in Esmeraldas, and which, so far as we 
are aware, is not present in any other part of South America, is the decoration 
of the teeth by the insertion of inlays in small perforations cut in the enamel of 
the upper incisors. This custom of decorating the teeth was quite common in 
various parts of Mexico, where different settings were used. In the Mayan area, 
as far south as Salvador, the object most often used for the inlay was jadeite. 
In Mexico, for example in Oaxaca, I have found hematite used; in Vera Cruz, 
turquoise has been found; and in other parts, teeth with settings of rock crystal, 


1] presented some notes on “ Decoration of the Teeth in Ancient America’’ before 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science at the Detroit meeting in 
1897. This paper was not published, partly by reason of the fact that I wished to 
collect more material bearing on the subject, but especially because of my long absence 
in Mexico on the work of the Loubat Expedition during the fall and winter of 1897-98. 
(See entry in the bibliography under date of 1899.) In 1901 Dr Lasch published in 
Vienna his paper on teeth mutilation and decoration in America. (See entry in the 
bibliography under this date.) Lasch mentions my account of finding teeth inlaid 
with hematite in Xoxo. He quotes my paragraph, “‘ This ancient custom can now 
be traced from the Pueblo region of Arizona to southern Central America,” and says, 
“Alas, Saville negiects to give his proof for the wide distribution of this custom.”’ 
Dr Lasch unfortunately had not consulted several studies, entries of which I give in my 
bibliography, where he would have found published accounts of decorated teeth in 
Chiapas, Yucatan, and in Honduras and Salvador. Regarding the Pueblo region, I 
made the statement after having photograplted a skull found by Dr Fewkes at Sikyatki, 
Arizona, a study of which seems to me clearly to indicate single serrations in at least 
three of the upper incisors and in the lower right lateral incisor. 
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obsidian, and a red cement, have been found. We have never heard of this custom 
in Colombia or Peru, but in Esmeraldas, in Atacames, sku!ls have been found with 
tiny discs of gold set into the teeth in the same manner as in Mexico and Central 
America, with the exception of the material. To our knowledge, among the 
thousands of mummies and skulls from Peru, inlaid or filed teeth have never been 
found, and it is a fact of very great significance in the study of the migrations of 
the ancient people of the west coast of Central America, and of northwestern 
South America.! 


Since writing the above, Boman’s great work on the archeology 
of the Andean region of Argentina has appeared,” and he has pre- 
sented a skull showing filed teeth which was found in the extreme 
northwestern part of that republic. He furthermore refers to filed 
teeth being found in the neighboring part of Bolivia by Crequi 
Montfort;? but what I have said regarding the inlaying of teeth 
still holds true. 

The only account from the early Spanish chroniclers which 
relates to the decoration of the teeth in Ecuador is found in the 
important work of Cieza de Leén. In treating of the province of 
Guayas in my Antiquities of Manabi, Ecuador, Final Report, 1 
have cited this notice.‘ Before mentioning this custom, Cieza 


1 See entry in the bibliography under date of 1909. 

2 The title of Boman’s great work will be found in the entry under 1908 in the 
bibliography. The skull described by Boman, and illustrated by both Chervin and 
Boman, was found in Argentina, near the arroyo of Sayate, in the province of Jujuy, 
not far from the Bolivian and Chilean’ frontiers. Sayate is in about the latitude of 
Antofagasta of the Chilean seaboard. The skull is that of a child of about the age 
of seven years; it has three of the lower incisors filed, the other being missing. The 
upper teeth also are missing, hence we do not know whether these were filed. 

8 Chervin, in his Anthropologie Bolivienne, after describing the Sayate skull, later 
treated in considerable detail by Boman, writes: ‘‘ Nevertheless I found among the 
skulls coming from the graves of Tocarji, near Yura, province of Porco, Department of 
Potosi (Bolivia), analogous mutilations, less distinct, less fine, if I may say so. It con- 
sists of a division worked by two strokes of a saw, approaching a right angle, and 
thus separating a triangular piece, the base of which is situated on the cutting edge of 
the tooth, and the point directed toward the root. (See especially skulls numbered 
285, pl. 81, and 314, pl. 86.) There it is a simple variation of Sayate, which has its 
importance in that it shows us the geographical area of these dental mutilations is 
very considerable in this region.’-—Tome I11, pp. 94-95. 

4See entry in the bibliography under date of 1910. Cieza de Leén was on the 
coast of Ecuador between the years 1540 and 1550, hence it is plain that the custom of 
inlaying the teeth with gold discs must have persisted for some time after the first 
coming of Pizarro in 1527. 
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enumerates several villages of the district, among them Colonche, 
Chanduy, and Chongon, towns which still exist along the coast of 
the region, between Manglar Alto and Guayaquil. He then pro- 
ceeds: “‘In some of these villages the caciques and principal ones 
fasten bits of gold in their teeth.’”” This undoubtedly refers to 
the style of dental decoration found in Esmeraldas province much 
farther to the north, where discs of gold were inserted as inlays 
into artificial cavities, as will be described later. 

Bollaert, in his Antiquarian, Ethnological, and Other Researches 
in New Granada, Ecuador, Peru, and Chile, published in 1860, gives 
some information regarding the Esmeraldas coast which he received 
from M. Bourcier, formerly consul-general from France to Ecuador. 
He states that “large earthen vessels, containing chicha, have been 
disinterred, also a male skeleton, which had false teeth, secured to 
the cheek-bone by a wire of gold.” 

In his Resumen de la Historia del Ecuador Cevallos quotes from 
a report made about the coast of Esmeraldas during the early forties, 
to President Flores, and the statement which follows relates to a 
portion of the coast between La Piedra, at the mouth of Esmeraldas 
river, and Rio Verde, about twenty miles to the north. We 
translate from this account: 

In the year 1836 the Sefiora Maria Montero de Garcia found in opening a 
well in her garden a jar with the skeleton of a man; the skull was well preserved 
and the teeth -vere interlaced or intertwined with gold wire. Examining the 
jaws to see if the teeth were artificial, in which case the wire would have served 
to secure them, it was found that they were not, and that the gold served as a 
pure ornament or fancy of the individual.* 

It seems quite probable that this official account refers to the 
skeleton about which M. Bourcier gave information to Bollaert. 
The place where this discovery was made is in the immediate 
neighborhood of the locality in which was found one of the examples 
which I brought from Ecuador last summer. It is indeed un- 
fortunate that we have no representation of this skull to further 
enlighten us concerning the style of decoration. 


1 Volume vi, the final volume of the work of Cevallos from which we take this 
statement, was first published in 1873. I quote from the second edition, volume vI 
of which was printed in 1889. 
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A. SKULL WITH TEETH INLAID WITH GOLD, FROM ATACAMES, ESMERALDAS, ECUADOR. 
IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


B. SKULL WITH TEETH INLAID WITH GOLD, FROM ATACAMES, ESMERALDAS, ECUADOR. 
IN THE HEYE MUSEUM 
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In the spring of 1913, a Cholo, one of the natives of Atacames, 
a town in the province of Esmeraldas, about eighteen miles south- 
west of the city of Esmeraldas, found a skeleton in a burial tube in 
the right bank of the Rio Atacames, just above the town. The 
skull was found with the teeth inlaid with gold, but the finder 
contented himself by breaking off the superior maxillary, throwing 
the rest of the skull away. When I visited the town in June of the 
present year for the purpose of making some excavations to supple- 
ment my former work, I obtained the fragment. The two upper 
middle teeth are decorated by the insertion of thin gold discs in 
cavities drilled or bored in the enamel of the face of the teeth, as 
shown in figure 56, in the drawings in plate x1x, d, e, and also in 
the photograph shown in plate xv1, 6. An unusual dental feat, in 
addition to the decor- 
ation, is found in the 
right middle tooth. 
This is not a right 
middle incisor, but a 
right lateral incisor 
(pl. xix, d), which 
does not belong to the 
jaw but was implanted 
to replace the middle 


incisor. This is such 


Fic. 56.—Teeth decorated by the insertion of thin 
an extraordinary fea- gold discs. 


ture that we must 


weigh very carefully the evidence as to its having been found in 
the jaw. Everything is in favor of this position; indeed there is no 
reason to doubt that the replacement is a genuine precolumbian 
triumph of the ancient dentists of Atacames. 

The occurrence of decorated teeth is extremely rare, very few 
specimens having been found, but this is not proof that the custom 
Was not a common one in former times. The inhabitants of the 
little village are incapable of appreciating the archeological value 
of such finds, as they hold in little esteem objects of antiquity 
which are found in great abundance, and there is no market for 
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relics in this isolated place. The value of the gold inlays as bullion 
is very small; the owner sold the specimen for less than two dollars, 
and I could have otained it for less, had I desired to follow the usual 
method of trade. The tooth fits perfectly into the socket, although, 
as a matter of course, it is not so long as the cavity, this space at 
the end being proof that the original tooth was replaced by the 
implanted one only a short time before death, otherwise the growth 
of the bone would have filled it. 

Although I have never before seen an implanted upper tooth 
in ancient America, we have an example in a lower jaw which I 
uncovered in an excavation at Copan early in 1892. Dr Andrews, 
the well-known dental authority, has published a record of this 
find, as follows: 

In the lower jaw of the skeleton was found the most interesting curiosity in 
the whole collection to dentists—a lower left lateral incisor that has been carved 
from some dark stone, and which has been implanted to take the place of one that 
had been lost. The tartar would seem to show that it had been worn for some 


time during life. This implantation antedates Dr. Younger’s experiments by 
some fifteen hundred years." 


In another paper, Dr Andrews writes: 


The most jnteresting dental curiosity in the collection is an implanted tooth, 
made of some dark stone. It was found neatly fitted in the socket of an inferior 
left lateral incisor, and is shaped very much like the natural tooth. That it had 
been worn for some time during life was indicated by the thick incrustation of 
tartar upon it.” 

The setting of the implanted left middle incisor of the Atacames 
specimen under consideration (pl. X1x, e) is a little larger than that in 
the right tooth, being a slightly irregular disc, 6.5 mm. in diameter, 
while the other inlay, a perfect disc, is only 5 mm. in diameter. 
The smaller disc, however, is slightly thicker than the larger one, 
being less than .5 mm. in thickness, the other being but .3 mm. 
The surfaces of the inlays are flat and polished. The larver one 
projects below the edge of the central part of the tooth, and viewing 
at it from the inside (pl. x1x, f), it appears to have been filed, and 
thus decorated before the insertion-of the inlay. It is extremely 


1 See first entry in the bibliography of Dr Andrews, under date of 1893. 
2 See second entry in the bibliography of Dr Andrews, under date of 1893. 
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SKULL WITH TEETS OVERLAID WITH GOLD, FROM LA PIEDRA, ESMERALDAS, ECUADOR. 
IN THE HEYE MUSEUM 
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probable that the left lateral incisor and the left canine exhibit 


decoration by filing (pl. xrx, g, 4), and are not naturally worn 
down. This custom of filing the teeth, a quite common custom in 
ancient Mexico and Central America, is now found for the first time 
on the Pacific coast of South America, in case our presumption is 
correct, although, as has been already stated, Boman has recently 
reported it from Argentina. 

The back teeth are very much worn, evidence that the decorated 
incisors were carefully taken care of, in order that the implanted 
tooth and the projecting inlay might not be injured. 

A short time before my first visit to Atacames in 1907, a skeleton 
was found in a burial tube, which had the four incisors and the 
two canines of the upper jaw decorated with gold inlays. The 
finder, unfortunately, extracted the settings for the trifling value 
of the gold, and threw the skull away. I secured these six inlays, 
and they now form a part of the Esmeraldas collection in the Heye 
Museum. They are a little smaller than the two in the specimen 
just acquired, one being 4.5 mm. and the other five 4 mm. in diameter. 
Several other teeth with gold setting have been found at various 
times after floods, when the banks of the river were undermined, 
often uncovering burials. With one exception, outside of our own 
collection, they have been given away as curiosities. The exception 
noted is a fragment of a skull found in the early seventies and pre- 
sented to the late J. S. Wilson. It is now in the British Museum.' 
This skull (pl. xvi, a) formerly contained eight gold inlays in the 
upper jaw, decorating the four incisors, the two canines, and the 
two bicuspids. Only the settings in the canines and the bicuspids 
remain, although the cavities in three of the incisors are found, 
while one of the incisors is missing. 

We know, then, that the number of the teeth to be decorated 
was variable. Our examples have two and six, while the British 
Museum has eight inlays, the latter number being the extreme 

1A drawing of this skull has recently been published in the Short Guide to the 
American Antiquities in the British Museum, written by Mr Joyce. See entry in the 
bibliography under date of 1912. I obtained a photograph of this specimen in 1895, 


which has been reproduced for several years among the plates of my unpublished 
work on the archeology of Esmeraldas. 
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found by us in a skull from a tomb in the ruins of Copan, 
Honduras, where, however, the setting was of jadeite. It may be 
observed here that gold as an inlay has never been found thus far 
to our knowledge in North America or in South America outside 
of the Esmeraldas coast region. From Tomsupa, a few miles north 
of Atacames, we have two gold discs, one 4 mm. and the other 4.5 
mm. in diameter, which are without doubt inlays from teeth. 
From La Tolita, more than a hundred miles to the north, we have 
numerous gold discs, of about the size of the Atacames specimens, 
which are probably inlays, but thus far, in the extensive diggings 
that have been carried on there in search of gold, no skulls with 
decorations have been found. I believe that when careful exca- 
vations are made in the many mounds on the island, skulls having 
gold decorations will be discovered. It is a curious fact that we do 
not find any indication of this type of facial decoration in any of 
the hundreds of pottery heads from La Tolita, but in reality our 
hasty survey of this area is hardly a scratch on the surface of this 
important archeological field. 

By far the most transcendent example of teeth decoration which 
has at present come to light in America is in a skull discovered in 
1909 at a place called La Piedra, near the point on the right bank of 
Esmeraldas river where it empties into San Mateo bay. It was 
accidentally found by Mr Pinzon and Mr George D. Hedian, the 
latter the American consular agent at Esmeraldas, and was kindly 
presented to me by Mr Hedian for the Heye Museum during my 
visit to Ecuador last summer. The skull was seen projecting from 
the bank, but no other parts of the skeleton were uncovered, probably 
having been washed away after the bank was undermined. The 
upper part of the skull is in fragments, but is restorable. The 
upper and lower jaws are somewhat flattened, having been crushed 
by the weight of earth, and still remain with the mass of earth in 
which they were imbedded (see pl. xvm, and fig. 57). The skull, 
slightly deformed, is that of an adult female. The decoration 


of the teeth is unique and presents a new type of facial ornamenta-_ 


tion. Instead of small discs being set into artificial cavities, we 
find in this case, as shown in plate XIX, c, that certain teeth cf the 
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upper jaw were almost entirely covered on the outer face by an 
overlay of gold. The entire enamel of the teeth decorated has been 
removed with the exception of narrow bands at the bases and the 
upper parts where they were close to the flesh and imbedded in 
the jaw. The removal of the enamel is through to the dentine and 
was skilfully accomplished. It appears that in some instances 
sawing was done slightly under the enamel at the upper part, so 
that the gold overlay, or covering, might be fitted under it in order 
to make it more secure. In one tooth there is a very tiny ridge on 
the right side where the enamel was left in a beveled line. The 
teeth thus practically 
“‘face-crowned”’ are 
the four incisors and 
the twocanines. The 
overlays are missing 
in all but one of the 
teeth, the left lateral 
incisor (pl. XIX, ¢). 
This gold covering is 
slightly folded or bent 
over each side of the 
tooth for greater se- 
curity. The overlay 
measures 5 mm. in 
height, and has an ex- 
treme width of 8 mm. 


(an average of 7 mm.) 
on the face, while the 
clamped or bent-over 
section is too small to be measured. The teeth which have lost 
the overlays (a front and side view of one is given in pl. XIx, 
a, b) show that the cutting extends toward the dentine I mm. 
or a trifle more. In the left middle incisor the vertical cut is 6.6 
mm.; the right middle incisor has a vertical cut of 6 mm.; while the 
canines have 5 mm. _ In some of the cuts traces of a cement which 
aided in holding the gold fast to the teeth may still be seen. The 


Fic. 57.—Upper teeth ornamented with overlay 
of gold. 
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polished surface of the remaining overlay does not come out to the 
face of the tooth; in other words, the gold is not so thick as the depth 
of the cut. Unlike the fragment of skull which contains the disc 
inlays described above, the teeth are not worn down, and are in a 
splendid state of preservation. The teeth decorated are those 
which show when the mouth is opened in speaking, and are so 
covered that they must have had the appearance in life of gold teeth. 

This new phase of dental decoration exhibits a skill far in excess 
of that shown in the simple discs cut out of the enamel for inlays, 
as the removal of such a large part of the enamel required the most 
delicate work on the part of the operator so as not to injure the 
dentine and cause premature decay. Had the gold overlay not been 
tightly fitted over the exposed dentine, decay likewise would have 
been rapid, but there is not a trace of decay on the surfaces of the 
dentine where the overlays have been lost, nor is there any in- 
dication that the decoration was not worn for a considerable time 
during life, and I am of the opinion that the accidental finding of 
the skull is responsible for the lack of the five overlays, and that 
they were not lost during life. 

One other type of decoration remains to be considered. On the 
first expedition to Esmeraldas, in 1907, my assistant, Mr Niendorff, 
was sent on a trip from Atacames southward to the frontier of the 
province of Manabi. At Tonchigue, a few miles south of Atacames, 
he made several excavations, and I quote from his report as follows: 


One tube, twenty inches in diameter and two feet six inches high, contained 

a skeleton; the tube stood on an olla overlapping it about two inches. The olla 
was thirteen inches deep. On top of the tube there had been another tube over- 
lapping the lower one by about five inches. Being so near the 

wot 52 surface, the tube and the olla had been exposed to the elements 
Fic. 8.—Tooth for so long a time that I could not save the bones. A part of 
ee a the top of the skull had been bleached white. On either side of 
gold. the skull I found small pieces of copper wire which had been 
gilded. They were evidently earrings. Between the two upper 


front teeth I found a small spoon-shaped piece of gold [see fig. 58], bent around 
the tooth on the inside. ; 


The teeth and the rest of the skull were so much disintegrated 
that Mr Niendorff was unable to preserve them. This gold orna- 
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ment has a small piece broken from it. As shown in the drawing, 
which is natural size, it is flattened out. It was bent around the 
tooth with the rounded side out, thus forming a type of decoration 
combining the disc and the band on the face of the incisor. 

In our study of this subject we have found that various methods 
of decoration were in vogue along the Esmeraldas coast. The 
most common type was the inlay of small discs; we have also the 
overlay of gold bands in the enamel; again, as in the Tonchigue 
example, the binding around the tooth of a convex disc and bands; 
and, finally, the reported discovery in the thirties of the inter- 
twining or interlacing of gold wire around the teeth. It should also 
be noted that the decoration was always in the upper teeth, and 
so far as we now know gold was always used as the material for the 
inlay. There is also the indication that filing of the teeth was 
practised. 

In order to compare our Esmeraldas specimens with some of 
those found in Mexico and Central America, there are introduced 
in plate x1x a few drawings of teeth from this area, They show that 
in the art of inlaying substances in the teeth, the technique in 
Central America is identical with that of Esmeraldas. The examples 
i to m are inlaid teeth from Mexico and Honduras, exemplifying 
three different materials used as inlays. i is an upper incisor 
from Yucatan in the Berlin Museum; it has an inlay of turquoise, 
is not filed, and has a perforation on the side near the upper end 
of the root for suspension. Example j is from Tecolpa, Chiapas, 
not far from the ruins of Palenque.’ I collected it in 1897, and it is 
now in the American Museum of Natural History. It is an upper 
incisor, has an inlay of jadeite, and is filed at each corner. Speci- 
men k is from the ruins of Copan, Honduras; it was found in a tomb 
which I uncovered in 1892, and is now in the Peabody Museum of 
Harvard University.2, This is an upper incisor, and is decorated 
in the same manner as the tooth from Tecolpa, being inlaid with 
jadeite and also filed. The tooth shown in / is also from Copan; 
it has an inlay of jadeite, but is filed only on the right corner. 


1 See entry in the bibliography of Troncoso under date of 1893. 
? See entry in the bibliography under date of 1896. 
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An upper canine, m, is from Xoxo, Oaxaca. In my paper on Zapo- 
tecan tombs! I have described the finding of this tooth; it was 
excavated in an enclosure in front of a stone burial chamber in 
the center of Mound 5, with a number of human teeth which had 
been thrown in with a mass of other objects. Several of the teeth 
were ornamented by the insertion of small circular pieces of hematite 
averaging three-sixteenths of an inch in diameter. Several were 
also filed, and two had no setting but were filed at the corner. 
These are all upper teeth. The tooth illustrated has a hematite inlay, 
but is not filed. This specimen, with two other decorated teeth 
from the Xoxo tomb, are now in the American Museum of Natural 
History. The other teeth shown in plate x1x illustrate examples of 
simple filing. Specimen m the writer found in the Cave of Loltun, Yu- 
catan ; it exhibits filing similar to that found in the skull which I also 
discovered in a tomb in the ruins of Labna, Yucatan, while engaged 
in the work of the Thompson Expedition of the Peabody Museum 
of Harvard University. This skull has been illustrated by Dr 
Andrews,’ but I give here, in plate xvii, a, a front view, as the 
publications of Dr Andrews are not readily accessible. Teeth o 
and pof plate x1x are from a skull illustrated in Strebel’s work, and 
are from Cerro Montoso, Vera Cruz. They exhibit a different 
style of filing, the first showing the presence of a double serrated 
edge, while the second has a single serration.* All the teeth shown 
in the illustration are from upper jaws. 

In all the examples of skulls with decorated teeth which I have 
seen, if the style of decoration is that of a simple inlay or a combina- 
tion of inlay and filing in the same tooth, the teeth of the lower 
jaw are not decorated. Inlaying is confined strictly to the teeth 
of the upper jaw. If the upper teeth, however, are only filed, then 
in a number of instances we find the lower teeth filed with a 
single or a double serration, as in the examples of upper teeth 
shown in 7, 0, p, of plate x1x. Unfortunately, only one of the 


1 See entry in the bibliography under date of 1899; also the entry of Batres under 
date of 1902. 

2 See entry in the bibliography under date of 1897. 

3 See entries in the biblicgraphy under date of 1893. 

4 See entry in the bibliography under date of 1885-89. These teeth are found in 
a skull figured in tome 1, pl. vin, fig. 18. 
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skulls with filed upper and lower teeth which I have seen has all of 
the teeth in place, namely, the example from Labna, where the six 
upper teeth, incisors and canines, are filed; and the eight lower 
teeth, incisors, canines, and bicuspids, are also filed. In other 
skulls it is impossible to state how many of the lower teeth were 
thus decorated. In the Mexican and Central American area, 
what I have written about the variability of the number of teeth 
to be decorated in Esmeraldas is also true. 

In figure 59 is il- 
lustrated the fragment 
of upper maxillary fig- 
ured by Hamy.' It is 
one of two examples of 
the kind with inlaid 
teeth from Mexico 
which we have ever 
seen published; other 
specimens showing this 
custom are simply iso- 
lated teeth separate 
from the jaw. It is 


Fic. 59.—Upper teeth inlaid with gold. From 
from Campeche, Mex- Campeche, Mexico. (After Hamy.) 


ico, and indicates that 
at least six of the teeth were decorated—the four incisors and the 
canines. The right middle incisor is missing, and the settings of 
turquoise are lacking in the cavities cut in the left middle incisor 
and in the right canine. 


The other example is in a complete skull from Chalchicomula, 
state of Puebla, Mexico, which has recently been illustrated by Dr 
Walter Lehmann; it is now in the Ethnographical Museum in 
Munich. In this, the only complete skull with decorated teeth 
which has been published (see plate xvii, b), the two upper in- 
cisors are ornamented with smal!l circular inlays of jadeite, some- 
what smaller than the average inlays in other decorated teeth 
which I have examined. 


1 See entry in the bibliography under date of 1882. 
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Comparing these specimens with our Atacames fragments, the 
close similarity is evident, especially in the specimen in the British 
Museum and the Campeche fragment, the inlays in both specimens 
being of the same size. 

I cannot help expressing the opinion that the custom of in- 
laying teeth as found on the Ecuadorian coast has come directly 
from Central America, and that future explorations of the George G. 
Heye Expedition to the north, along the Colombian coast, will 
probably bring to light other examples of this custom in the region 
separating the coast of Ecuador from Central America. It would 
be premature at this time to dwell on the question of a connection 
between the coast cultures of Ecuador and Central America, but it 
might be stated, in conclusion, that we have several other points of 
contact. which seem to be indicated in a study of our extensive 
collections from the province of Esmeraldas. This is a subject which 
we reserve for consideration in our forthcoming monograph on 
The Archeology of Esmeraldas, which will appear as Volume III of 
our Contributions to South American Archeology. 

The interesting questions will be asked, How was the work of 
cutting the teeth accomplished? and How was the patient able to 
withstand the pain of the operation done with the most primitive 
of tools? The only information that sheds light on the first query 
is found in the work of De Landa, who, writing about the native 
population of Yucatan, the Mayas, says: “They had the custom 
of sawing the teeth, leaving them like the teeth of a saw, and this 
they did for elegance or show; the work was done by the old women, 
filing them (the teeth) with certain stones and water.” This 
probably explains the process employed by the people of Esmeraldas 
and Argentina in filing the teeth and in cutting out the enamel for 
overlays, as shown in La Piedra skull; but, in cutting the cavities 
for inlay work, stone drills, or perhaps either hollow bone or cane 
drills, were employed with sand and water. No metal tools have 
yet been discovered in Esmeraldas or elsewhere in Ecuador by 
which the work could have been done. All the copper celts and 

1 The work of Diego de Landa, entitled Relacién de las Cosas de Yucatén, was found 


and first published by Brasseur de Bourbourg in 1864. I translate from the edition of 
Brasseur (p. 345) after comparing the paragraph with the text of the two later editions. 
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axes are large, and we have only a single small copper implement, 
an awl, from Esmeraldas. We must not forget that to the present 
time hardly any archeological work has been done in this section of 
South America. Our own explorations thus far have been little 
more than a preliminary reconnoissance of the region. Later, 
tools suitable for the fine dental work exhibited by these specimens 
may be uncovered by the spade of the investigator. I believe, 
however, that copper is too soft to have been used successfully for 
cutting so hard a substance as enamel, hence it is fairly evident 
that other materials must have been employed as tools by the 
ancient dentists. 

Regarding the other question, as to the ability of the patient 
to bear the discomfort and pain of the operation, is it not possible 
that these people had discovered the properties of coca in producing 
local anesthesia? We know from archeological evidence, which 
I have brought out in my work on Manabi,' that the people of the 
coast were addicted to the use of coca, chewing the leaves, mixed 
with lime, exactly as do the Indians of today in a large part of 
western South America. In view of this fact, it does not seem 
unreasonable to advance the hypothesis that coca may have been 
used, in some form, in dental work in this area, where, without 
question, a little-known branch of the South American Indians 
reached a high state of aboriginal culture. 
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Hamy, E. T. Les mutilations dentaires au Mexique et dans le Yucatan. 
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! See entry in the bibliography under date of 1910. In this volume (pp. 183-187) 
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These studies are republished by Dr Hamy under the title ‘“‘ Mutilations dentaires 
des Huaxteques et des Mayas,” in Décades Américana, Mémoires d'Archéologie et 
d’ Ethnographie, 3d and 4th Decades, xxvul, pp. 88-04, figs. 14, 15, Paris, 1898. 

Dr Hamy figures the fragment of an upper jaw of a skull from Campeche which 
has the teeth inlaid with turquoise. 

1885-— 
1889 STREBEL, HERMANN. Alt-Mexiko, 1885, Tafel vim, fig. 18; Zweiter Teil, 
1889, Tafel 1x, fig. 14. Hamburg und Leipzig, 1885-1889. 

In the first illustration Strebel gives a skull from Vera Cruz with filed teeth in the 
upper jaw; in the second plate cited he illustrates a tooth inlaid with obsidian, also 
from Vera Cruz. 

1890 Lrdén, Nicotas. Anomalias y Mutilaciones Etnicas del Sistema Dentario 
entre los Tarascos Pre-Colombianos. In Anales del Museo Michoacano, 
3d year, pp. 168-173, 1 pl., Morelia, 1890. 

Illustrates and describes a skull from Michoacan with filed teeth in the upper 
and lower jaws. 

1892 Pector, Désiré. Notice sur l’archéologie du Salvador précolombien. 
In Internationales Archiv d' Ethnographie, tome v, pp. 112-116, Leiden, 
1892. 

This paper is a résumé of the work of Montessus de Ballore, Le Salvador pré- 
colombien, a portfolio of 25 plates published in Paris in 1891. Pector calls attention 
to what appears to indicate filed teeth in several of the pottery specimens. I fail to 
find any marked examples of this custom, except in two animal heads in which the 
teeth are pointed, and in a face, probably representing the mask of Tlaloc, in which 
two of the teeth are cut. In the human heads nothing of the kind is found. 

Prnart, A. L. Déformations dentaires artificielles chez les Indiens de 
l'isthme de Panama. In Compte-rendu Congrés International des 
Américanistes, VIII" session, Paris, 1890, p. 340, Paris, 1892. 

1893 Paso y TRONcOsO, FRANCISCO DEL. Catalogo de la Seccién de México, 
Exposicién Historico-Americana de Madrid, 1892, tomo I, p. 381, 
Madrid, 1893. 

Mention is made of the collecting of teeth, filed and inlaid with jadeite, in Tecolpa, 
Chiapas. In 1897 I collected a tooth of the same character in Tecolpa, which is now 
in the American Museum of Natural History. 

AnpreEws, R. R. Prehistoric Crania from Central America. In Inter- 
national Dental Journal, reprint, 4 pp., 1 pl., 4 figs., Boston, 1893. 

Anprews, R. R. Prehistoric American Dentistry. In Dental Prac- 
litioner, reprint, 3 pp., 2 ill., Buffalo, 1893. 

In these two papers Dr Andrews figures and describes a skull from Labna, Yucatan, 
with teeth filed in the upper and lower jaws, and also teeth filed and inlaid with jadeite 
and a red cement, from Copan, Honduras, all excavated by Saville. These specimens 
are now in the Peabody Museum of Harvard University. 

1896 SAVILLE, MARSHALLH. Prehistoric Ruins of Copan, Honduras. Memoirs 
of the Peabody Museum of American Archeology and Ethnology, 
Harvard University, vol. 1, no. 1, pp. 30, 32, text figs. 
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Several of the filed and inlaid teeth are illustrated and the finding of them is 
mentioned in the report on the excavation of the tombs. 

1897 THompson, Epwarp H. Cave of Loltun, Yucatan. Report of Explora- 
tions by the Museum, 1888-89 and 1890-91. Memoirs of the Peabody 
Museun. of American Archeology and Ethnology, Harvard University, 
vol. I, no. 2, p. 20, fig. 16. 

Illustrates three filed teeth found by Saville, while in charge of the work of the 
Thompson Expedition, in the Cave of Loltun, Yucatan. 

1899 SAVILLE, MarswaLt H. Exploration of Zapotecan Tombs in Southern 
Mexico. In American Anthropologist, N. s., vol. 1, pp. 354, 361-362, 
April-June, 1899. 

Mentions the finding of filed teeth and teeth inlaid with hematite in a tomb 
excavated in Xoxo, Oaxaca, by the Loubat Expedition. Several of these teeth are 
in the American Museum of Natural History, New York. 

Lascu, RicHArpD. Die Verstiimmlung der Zahne in Amerika und Ber- 
merkungen zur Zahndeformierung im Allgemeinen. In Mittheilungen 
der anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, Band xxxt, pp. 13-22, 
Vienna, 1901. 

A general treatise on teeth mutilation in ancient America. 

1902 Batres, LEorotpo. Explorations of Monte Alban, Oaxaca, Mexico, pp. 
9-10, fig. 3, México, 1902. 

In this account of the explorations carried on at Monte Alban, Batres illustrates a 
filed tooth inlaid with hematite which he states he found in a crypt in Xoxe. This is 
not so. The tooth is one of those found by me, and became the property of the Museo 
Nacional, Mexico City, in the division of the material found by the Loubat Expedition. 

LumnHo.tz, Cart. Unknown Mexico, vol. 1, pp. 426-427, 1 ill., New 
York, 1902. 

Lumholtz illustrates a skull with filed teeth in the upper jaw. In exploring an 
ancient burial place near Zacapu, Michoacan, Lumholtz found a number of skulls with 
filed teeth in both the upper and the lower jaw. These skulls are in the American 
Museum of Natural History. 

1907- 

1908 Cuervin, A. Anthropologie Bolivienne. Publication of the Mission G, 
de Crequi Montfort et E. Senechal de la Grange, 3 volumes, Paris, 1907- 
1908. 

In tome m1 Chervin illustrates a skull with filed teeth from Sayate, Argentina, 
and also two skulls from the Department of Potosf, Bolivia, which he states have 
filed teeth. The illustrations are small and do not clearly show this feature. See 
tome III, pp. 93-98, figs. 29-33, pl. 36, and pl. 81, no. 285, pl. 86, no. 314; also p. 59. 
fig. 26. 

1908 Boman, Eric. Antiquities de la Region Andine de la République Argen- 
tine et du Désert d’Atacama. Publication of the Mission Scientifique 
C. de Crequi Montfort et E. Senechal de la Grange, tome 11, pp. 579-589, 
pl. xLvu, figs. 113-114, Paris, 1908. 
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Boman gives considerable attention to the subject of decorated teeth, citing various 
authorities, and illustrates a skull with filed teeth from northwestern Argentina, 
collected by the expedition. 

1909 SAVILLE, MARSHALL H. Archeological Researches on the Coast of 
Esmeraldas (Ecuador). In Verhandlungen des X VI Internationalen 
Amerikanisien- Kongresses, Wien, 1908, p. 344, Vienna, 1909. 

First notice of the finding of skulls with teeth inlaid with gold in Atacames. 
1910 SAVILLE, MARSHALL H. The Antiquities of Manabi, Ecuador, Final 

Report. Contributions to South American Archeology, vol. u, pp. 8-9, 
New York, 1910. 

1912 Joyce, T. A. A Short Guide to the American Antiquities in the British 
Museum, pp. 36-37, I ill., London, 1912. 

Joyce figures a broken skull from Atacames, Ecuador, with the teeth inlaid with 
gold. The photograph which we reproduce in this paper was taken for the author in 
1895S. 

LEHMANN, WALTER. Berichte des K. Ethnographischen Museums in 
Miinchen, IV (1911), pp. 101-102, Abb. 28, Munich, 1912. 

Lehmann figures and describes a skull with two teeth inlaid with jadeite. He 
also calls attention to several other instances of decorated teeth but gives no general 
account of the subject. 
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SHELL GORGETS FROM MISSOURI 


By GEORGE GRANT MACCURDY 


OLOR, texture, rhythm, harmony, symmetry, these are some 
. of the playthings with which Nature beguiles her children. 
That they appealed to even the infancy of the race there is 
abundant evidence. The esthetic sense early found expression in 
various ways. One of these was in articles of personal adornment 
or symbolic use. Ornaments of shell came into use before the close 
of the Paleolithic period and have ever since played an important 
role in primitive art. The reasons for this are obvious. Shellfish 
figure largely in the food supply; the empty shells serve as ready- 
made vessels, and are also easily fashioned into tools or articles of 
apparel. The inner walls of certain large shells offer a prepared 
field for incised and open work. 

Disks of considerable size can be cut from the expanded portion 
of such shells, for example as Busycon perversum. Disks of this 
kind are provided with a pair of holes near the margin and presum- 
ably were worn suspended about the neck, hence the name gorget 
or plaque pectoral. In fact the mode of occurrence would seem to 
leave no doubt as to the method of wearing this ornament. We 
have the testimony of eye-witnesses, among them Mr C. Croswell,! 
who says that the gorget he found “lay on the breast-bone of a 
skeleton, with the concave or ornamental side uppermost.” 

The most comprehensive discussion of shell gorgets, also one of 
the first to be published, is that by Professor William H. Holmes,? 
whose classification has been quite generally followed by subsequent 
writers. Holmes recognized at least six groups, ‘distinguished by 
the designs engraved upon them.’’ These are the cross, spider, 
scalloped disk, serpent, bird, human figure, the human face, and 
the frog. The group representing the human face when ‘not per- 

1 Trans. Acad. Sci. St. Louis, ut, 537, 1878. 


2 Art in Shell of the Ancient Americans, Second Ann. Rep. Bureau Ethnology. 
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forated for suspension might well have been used as a mask. Per- 
forated examples, however, seem to have been used as true gorgets, 
for Mr Clarence B. Moore' has found such on the chest in burials 
from Arkansas and Mississippi. 

The home of the shell gorget is in the middle and lower Missis- 
sippi valley and eastward along the Gulf coast to the Atlantic 


Deep Ravine 


Bottom Land 
Mound 


Corn Field 


Bottora Land 


Fic. 61.—Ground-plan and profile of the site near Saint Marys, Perry county, Mis- 
souri. The objects were found within the dotted enclosure. 


ocean (Missouri, Illinois, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, and Florida), Missouri and Ten- 
nessee furnishing perhaps the finest examples. Previous writers 
have noted the resemblance between certain shell gorgets from 
Mexico (Tampico, Guerrero, Vera Cruz, and Michoacan) and those 
from the Mississippi valley and the Southern states. 


1Some Aboriginal Sites on Mississippi River, Jour. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., xiv, 
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In 1871 Professor O. C. Marsh was so fortunate as to secure for 
the Yale University Museum eight shell gorgets and a fragment of 
another, all (with possibly one exception) from the same cemetery 
in Perry county, Missouri. These, together with other antiquities 
from this cemetery, were bought of Alfred D. Chandler, who ob- 
tained them ‘‘on the spot,” and which he says “cost several days’ 
hard labor and adventure in the woods."’ The locality is about 
four miles south of the town of Saint Marys and three miles west of 
the Mississippi, opposite Chester, Illinois. The cemetery is on the 
first gentle declivity that extends from the limestone bluffs to the 
steeper decline descending to the bottom lands. The graves were 
first laid open by the deep wagon ruts that skirted a cornfield. On 
the terrace near the graves and in the center of the cornfield is a 
mound described as being ‘‘ now about one hundred feet in diameter, 
and perhaps eight feet high, circular in form. The farmers say it 
was once many feet higher, but has been worn down every year by 
plowing and by rain. Chandler found nothing in the mound. The 
accompanying ground-plan and profile (fig. 61), which evidently 
give a good idea of the site, are copied from a pen sketch in one of 
Mr Chandler’s letters to Professor Marsh. The following de- 
scription of the finds made at this site is also taken from this letter: 

There has been but one perfect skull taken out . . . it is the skull of an adult 
well preserved, with all the teeth. Every attempt to get another such has failed; 
the bones are too far decomposed to hold together after the earth is removed. .. . 
Every entire skeleton was placed with its feet to the east. Many disconnected 
bones were found put in without order. The face was always uppermost. The 
bodies were sometimes in layers. The relics, etc., were always round the head. 
. . . Besides a large number of pots, bottles, and images, all different in shape, 
I have stone hatchets, copper, lead, very small arrowheads cunningly formed, 
large spear heads, several lower jaws, implements of bone, some fine specimens 
of engraved shells dipped apparently in some dye, with many other odds and ends. 
. . . Every article you may be sure is genuine and out of this place. I have 
myself excavated many, and have seen, or know beyond question that all the others 
have been dug up there. About a quarter of an acre of land has been upturned 
to get them. 

Judging from the engraved shells in the Yale collection it is 
difficult to understand why Mr Chandler should say they had been 
“dipped apparently in some dye,” unless he mistook the discolor- 
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ations of age for dye. Where the original surfaces are peeled away 
the shell shows white and chalky by contrast. 

Following the classifi- 

& cation of Holmes, the 

e series of eight gorgets in- 

clude two that might be 

considered as representing 

the cross, two the spider, 

one the serpent, and three 

the human figure. Figure 

62 represents a well-pre- 

served gorget in which the 

design is brought out by 

means of open work and 


incised lines. It resem- 
F1G. 62.—Shell gorget from Saint Marys, Perry 


bles two oblong links of 
co,, Missouri. Crossdesign. Yale collection. (}.) 


a chain interwoven at 
right angles. Beginning at the top, the right half of the vertical 
link passes over the upper half and under the lower half of the 
horizontal link; going upward 
the left half of the vertical 
link passes over the lower and 
under the upper half of the 
horizontal link. By rotating 
the disk 90°, the foregoing 
relations are exactly repro- 
duced. The open work and 
the incised lines at their ends 
give to the links the appear- 


ance of being set in an open 
circular field. This design 


Fic. 63.—Shell gorget, Fain's Island, 
Tenn. Crossdesign. (After Holmes.) 


and that on a gorget' from 
Fain’s Island, Tennessee (fig. 
63), are variants of the same idea. In the latter the links are 
more angular, more closely interwoven, and not bounded by open 


1 Holmes, op. cit., pl. Lu, fig. 1. 
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work. Alternating with the arms of the cross are four annular 
nodes produced by champlevé, each with a small conical depression 
in the center; and at the center of the cross is a similar but smaller 
node. 

Unfortunately the design on the gorget represented in figure 64 
is fragmentary. Enough remains, however, to render restoration 
of the missing parts reasonably sure, because of the symmetrical 
character of the pattern. 
In the center is a circle 
enclosing a cross. To 
another larger circle en- 
closing these, four 
straight lines are at- 
tached situated at the 
four points of the com- 
pass and in line with the 
arms of the central cross. 
The cruciform idea is 
still further extended by 
a series of three double 


terraces radiating from 
the four cardinal points, om Si ey 
The tops of the four  ¢gxact size.) 

outermost terraces coin- 

cide with the inner of at least two enclosing circles. A somewhat 
less elaborate example of this style is found on a shell gorget from 
Missouri illustrated in Mr C. C. Willoughby’s “Analysis of the 
Decorations upon Pottery from the Mississippi Valley.’”! 

The significance of the cross in ancient American art has been 
dwelt on by various writers. Holmes believes that attempts to 
connect the use of the cross in prehistoric America with its use in 
the East “have signally failed”; and “that it occupies a place in 
ancient American art so intimately interwoven with conceptions 
peculiar to the continent that it cannot be separated from them.” 
Among historic tribes the equal-armed cross is a common symbol for 


1 Jour. Amer. Folk-lore, x, 1897. 
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the four cardinal points or the four winds. Like the swastika, with 
which it is sometimes associated, the cross seems to be at home 
everywhere. Its absence from America would call forth remark 
even more than its presence. It is employed as a decoration on 
some of the pottery from the ancient graves of Missouri south of 
Perry county, occurring no fewer than ten times on one of the 
water bottles in the Yale collection that came from Diehlstadt, 
Scott county, seven times painted in white on a red slip and three 
times spared out of the ground. On the neck are six crosses, each 
surrounded by a circle. On the bottom, but not centrally placed, 
is a rather large cross, swastika, and circle combined (fig. 65); it 
resembles the central sym- 
bol on the gorget from 
Saint Clair county, IIli- 
nois, seven miles from the 
city of Saint Louis. This 
gorget, which was found 
on the breast of a skeleton, 
represents a spider, the 
cross symbol being placed 
dorsally on the thorax. 
Similar conceptions in re- 


poussé and open work are 
to be seen on several pen- 


Fic. 65.—Combination cross, swastika, and dants of sheet copper 


circie painted on the bottom of a water boitle found by Mr Clarence B 
from Scott county, Missouri. Yale collection. z 
Moore at Moundville, 


Alabama. The three Greek crosses on the body of this vessel are 
in the red color of the slip, each set in a white circular field, which in 
turn is surrounded by a sort of aureole suggesting the rays of the 
sun. ‘The cross here might well be considered therefore as a symbol 
of the sun. The cross and circle surrounded by pointed rays is the 
central symbol on certain shell gorgets from Tennessee, Mississippi, 
and Florida. The cross represented in figure 66 is one of three 
from the body of a water bottle in the Scott county collection. 
It is a variant of the cross design on one of the gorgets (fig. 64). 
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Representations of the spider are rare in ancient American art; 
scarcely more than half a dozen examples of it on shell gorgets 
have hitherto been published. The treatment is remarkably 
realistic and uniform, showing the artist to be a close student of 
nature as well as an adept in graphic expression. That the head is 
invariably turned downward! as if the spider were suspended by its 


Fic. 66.—Cross design from the body of a water bottle. Diehlstadt station, 
Scott county, Missouri. Yale collection. 


thread, is sufficient evidence to prove this to be true. According 
to Professor Petrunkevitch, the eminent authority on arachnids, 
the spider’s head is always downward when the creature is in repose. 


1The specimen from Fain’s Island, Tenn., figured by Holmes, cannot with 
certainty be called an exception to this rule. 
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This is the spider’s position of safety; taking it is simply obeying the 
law of self preservation. At the first intimation of danger, the 
creature drops to safety, leaving a thread by which to find its way 
back to the starting point; for the spider’s sense of sight is probably 
not of the best. The artist was also exact in respect to the number, 
pose, and anatomy of the spider’s legs. Aristotle gave to insects 
eight legs when they have only six. Arachnids have eight legs, 
but Japanese toy-makers give them only six. The ancient red 
man of the Mississippi valley, more observant than either, represents 
the spider on his shell ornaments with eight legs, the correct number. 
The pose is 
also correct, 
for all orb- 
weaving spi- 
ders have the 
legs disposed 
two forward 
and two back- 
ward on each 
side. The an- 
atomy of the 
leg is also 
faithfully ren- 
dered in the 
series of al- 
ternatinglong 
and short seg- 
ments (fig. 
67). That 
nearest the body represents the femur, the first short segment is 
the patella, the second long one is the tibia, the second short seg- 
ment represents the colored zone at the joint, and the last long 
segment the metatarsus and tarsus combined. Mandibles, palpi, 
and abdomen are in general faithful to nature. Even the attach- 
ments for the dorso-ventral muscles are depicted on the abdomen 
by means of dots. The most pronounced deviation from nature’s 


Fic. 67.—Shell gorget from Saint Marys, Perry county, Missouri. 
Spider design. Yale collection. (Exact size.) 
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model is seen in the treatment of the cephalothorax. In some 
species there is a suggestion of differentiation between head and 
thorax, but nowhere is it so marked as in the engraved effigies. 
In the latter, too much prominence is also given to the eyes; the 
spider’s eyes, eight in number, are so small they were probably 
overlooked. The cross which sometimes actually occurs on the 
abdomen, the artist has for some reason placed centrally over the 
thorax. In Epeira insularis, a species common to the Mississippi 
valley and the United States generally, the abdominal cross is quite 
distinct. 

In view of the artist’s success in holding as it were the mirror 
up to nature, caution should be exercised lest the réle of symbolism 
be over-emphasized. Mrs Nut- 
tall,! for example, attaches much 
significance to the downward posi- 
tion of the head in spider gorgets, 
calling attention to the descent of 
Tezcatlipoca by a spider’s thread. 
The two points she emphasizes are: 
that the title Tzontemoc (he who 
descends head foremost) ‘‘is ‘re- 
corded in the Codex Fuenleal im- 
mediately after the name Mictlan- 
tecuhtli’’; and that “‘the spider is Fic. 68.—Shell gorget from Saint 
figured on the manta of Mictlante- Marys, Perry county, Missouri. Spider 
in Ge & design. Yale collection. (Exact size.) 
sculptured in the centre, above his forehead, in his sculptured image.” 
The sculptured image referred to is on the bottom of a large stone 
sacrificial bowl (quauhxicalli). The figure in the center above the 
forehead of Mictlantecuhtli is not the realistic spider seen on the 
shell gorgets; for the abdomen, the most prominent feature of the 
spider’s anatomy, is lacking entirely, and the posture is head upward 
instead of head downward. It is perhaps safer to assume that the 
spiders engraved on gorgets are first and foremost delineations of 
the habits and anatomy of the spider, about which their mytho- 
logical meaning, if they had any, crystallized. 


1 Archeol. and Ethnol. Papers, Peabody Museum, Harvard Univ., 1, 44, 1901. 
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The only gorget in the Yale collection that might possibly be 
grouped with those bearing effigies of the serpent is reproduced in 
figure 69. Much of the weathered crust has disappeared, leaving 
only faint traces of the original incised pattern, which is enclosed by 
a circle and which seems to consist for the greater part of three 
groups of approximately parallel lines. The open work confined to 
the central portion would no doubt add materially to the meaning 
of the design, which must remain somewhat of a puzzle until made 
clear by discoveries of better preserved examples. 

The rarest of all 
shell gorgets, and 
for that matter the 
gems of all art in 
shell, are the gor- 
gets with represen- 
tations of the hu- 
man figure. Three 
of this class are in 
the Yale collection. 
One of these (fig. 
70) is perhaps the 
finest combination 


of engraving and 
open work that has 
as yet come to no- 
tice. The figure is 


evidently in cere- 
Fic. 69.—Shell gorget from Saint Marys, Perry county, S 
Missouri. Yale collection. (Exact size.) monial garb and in 
action. Its outlines 

are accentuated by a complete cutting away of the field with the 
exception of the enclosing circular border nearly two centimeters 
wide, on which the head and extremities of the image overlap. 
The pose is exceedingly graceful. The weight is carried by the 
highly flexed right knee and the half-flexed left leg, supported by 
which the body is bent sharply forward. The head is seen in profile, 
the face being turned to the right with chin over right shoulder. 
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A large disk-like object, resembling the ‘‘chungkee”’ stone and held 
in the right hand, serves as a counter-poise. The left hand grasps 
an emblem the character of which is not wholly revealed. The 
position of the thumb overlapping the ends of the fingers is indi- 
cated with precision. The object held is similar to that seen in 
other gorgets. Above the hand it is bent inward until it seems to 


Fic. 70.—Shell gorget from Saint Marys, Perry county, Missouri. Human form. 
Yale collection. (Exact size.) 


be partially broken; both above and below the break and again 
below the hand the shaft is marked by a diagonal line. To the 
lower end is attached a large plume marked by cross lines and 
short terminal longitudinal lines. In a shell gorget (from Eddy- 
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ville, Kentucky) in the United States National Museum the 
emblem is identical but turned end for end (fig. 71). 


Fic. 71.—Shell gorget with engraved figure of a discus thrower, from an ancient grave 
near Eddyville, Kentucky. (After Holmes.) 


The box-like headdress is similar to those in two large copper 
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figures from the Etowah mound, Georgia (fig. 72). The design 
enclosing the eye and reaching across the cheek in one direction 
and to the ear in another is seen on both shell and copper figures. 
The ear ornament is elaborate, extending to the elbow and repre- 
sented as obeying the laws of gravitation instead of being parallel 


Fic. 72.—Copper plate, Mound C, Etowah group, Georgia. (After Thruston.) 


to the body axis. On the other hand the long pendant to the 
necklace follows stiffly the line of the body axis, one reason for this 
being that if allowed to assume the position called for by gravity 
the pendant would interfere with the unique tracery that describes 
almost a circle reaching from below the armpits to the knees and 
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resembling the skirts of a ballet dancer. The necklace and pendant 
are the same as those on shell and copper from the Etowah mound. 
There is a broad band about the waist, the free end of which hangs 
vertically, as might be expected, reaching the margin of the disk 
exactly opposite the two holes for suspension of the gorget. Below 
the sash and covering the right hip is a design evidently repre- 
senting some article of apparel, possibly a pouch. Ornaments are 
worn on the arms and legs. This image and the one incised on a 
shell gorget from Eddyville, Kentucky (fig. 71), represent the same 
personage or scene, the significance of which can only be surmised. 
The pose is the 
same even to 
minute details, 
such as the dis- 
appearance of 
the tapering end 
of the pouch be- 
hind the right 
ankle. Thescene 
here depicted 
might be some 


game similar to 
the game of it 
sé wah of the 
Piegan Black- 
foot Indians. In 


Fic. 73.—Shell gorget from Saint Marys, Perry county, 


Missouri. Humanform. Yale collection. (% size.) modern times 


the Blackfeet 
have used a small metal ring, wrapped with rawhide or deerskin, 
and cross-barred with sinew, on which warious colored beads are 
strung.! In primitive times use was made of flat circular stones 
of convenient weight. The Yale Museum recently came into 
possession of such a stone disk, with the wand employed in con- 
nection with it, asa gift from Dr George Bird Grinnell. Thestone 
had come down through many generations to chief Three Suns, of 


1Culin in Twenty-fourth Ann. Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethnol., figs. 577, 583. 
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the Blackfoot reservation, Montana. Both were given by the wife 
of Three Suns to Dr Grinnell in 1298. The Piegan stone disk is 
about the same size as the disks represented in the shell gorgets 
from Saint Marys and Eddyville. 

One other shell gorget in the Yale collection (fig. 73) depicts a 
like scene. Here, however, the head is turned so as to bring the 


Fic. 74.—Shell gorget, New Madrid county, Missouri. (After Thruston.) 


chin over the left shoulder; the discus is held in the left hand, and 
the wand, if any, in the right. The lower part of the face is marked 
by straight lines drawn from the mouth to the ear, as is the case in 
the specimen from Eddyville, Kentucky. These lines probably 
represent tattoo marks, or perhaps the beak of an eagle which is 
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much more clearly indicated in the copper figures and an engraved 
shell from the Etowah mound where the attributes of the eagle are 
indicated not only by a mask but also by outspread wings and tail. 
Attention has already been called to certain articles of apparel or 
ornament worn in common by these images on both shell and 
copper. 

A shell gorget from New Madrid county, Missouri, furnishes 
another example of the mythical creature who is evidently some- 
thing more than a mere player of games (fig. 74). The posture is 
the same as in the Perry county and the Eddyville (Ky.) specimens. 
The right hand however holds what might be intended for a toma- 
hawk instead of the discus; 
while something resembling 
the latter appears as a 
breast ornament. Back of 
the right arm is an emblem 
that occurs on the Etowah 
effigies in copper. The 
headdress and braid of hair 
also recall Etowah. In 


view of these analogies one 
is justified in regarding the 
long curved proboscis as an 


exaggeration of the eagle’s 
Fic. 75.—Shell gorget, McMahon mound, 


Sevierville, Tennessee. (After Holmes.) beak. ' 
Eagle attributes are the 


dominant feature in a shell gorget from MacMahon Mound, Sevier- 
ville, Tenn., which according to Holmes “‘ must certainly be regarded 
as the highest example of aboriginal art ever found north of 
Mexico.” Less than two-thirds of the design has been preserved, 
but being bilaterally symmetrical, the missing parts have been 
restored (fig. 75). Two beings, human except for eagle claws and 
wings, are contending for supremacy. 

Moore recently found at Moundyille, Alabama, an interesting 
shell gorget on which is engraved a human head with eagle features 
(fig. 76); also one in which the design represents a human form on 
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COPPER PLATE FROM MALDEN, DUNKLIN COUNTY, MISSOURI. 
(AFTER FOWKE) 


WULFING COLLECTION. 
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all fours. The customary headdress and the pouch at the hip are 
present. The hands seem to be armed with eagle claws. 

Avian characters are dominant in the figures' on copper recently 
found in Dunklin county, Missouri; in fact they completely mask 
the human figure in all save one of the specimens. In this (pl. xx) 
the human features are quite distinct, especially the face, ear, and 
hair; ear ornaments and collarette are also conspicuous. The wings 
are folded, the feathers 
being represented in a 
rather simple yet telling 
fashion. The claws are 
those of the eagle, but 
the beak is not so char- 
acteristic, suggesting the 
turkey as much as any- 
thing else. 

In some respects the 
most remarkable of all 
the shell gorgets is that 
reproduced in fig. 77. 
The diameter is about 
12.5 cent imeters (5 Fic, 76.—Shell gorget from Moundville, Alabama. 
(After Moore.) 
inches); there are no 
concentric circles decorating the border, which however is well 
indicated by limitations set upon the open work. In the center 
is a human figure erect with arms outstretched at right angles to 
the body. The face is in profile, the chin being over the right 
shoulder. A curved line, drawn so as to include the upper jaw, 
mouth, chin, and a portion of the cheek and neck, gives to the 
other features a mask-like appearance which is further emphasized 
by the triple-pronged deer-horn that rises from the back of the head. 
The ear ornament consists of a stngle annular disk; the necklace of 
large beads and pendant is like that in the discus thrower from the 
same cemetery (fig. 70). The two free ends of the broad sash or 
belt reach to the knees in front. Each outstretched arm passes 


1 Bull. 37, Bur. of Amer. Ethnol. 
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through the figure of a star.!. Below these and opposite the knees 
are two other larger stars, making four in all. The human figure 
is suspended, as it were, in the heavens from the two stars through 
which the arms pass, while arrows are being shot at it from the east 
and the west—one at the forehead, one at the back of the head 
(in line with the ear ornament), one at the left side, and two at the 


Fic. 77.—Shell gorget from Saint Marys, Perry county, Missouri. Human form. 
Yale collection. (3% size.) 


feet. The portion of the shell broken away and lost probably 
carried with it a sixth arrow aimed at the right side. The designs 
above and overlapping the large lower stars are bilaterally sym- 
metrical; their fragmentary condition leaves their meaning ob- 
scure. 

This gorget is full of symbolic import. The stag horn, as sug- 


1 This might represent a cross section of the conch shell. 
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gested to me by Mr Stansbury Hagar, might be considered as an 
attribute of the sky-god, and the four stars as the four quarters of 
the sky. The arrows are suggestive of sacrifice and might point to 
some such ceremony as the Skidi rite of human sacrifice described 
by Dorsey.' This ceremony is said to have been performed not 
yearly but only when Mars was the morning star, and when his 
desire to have the ceremony performed was revealed in a vision or 
dream. The victim isa young woman taken from an enemy’s camp 
and dedicated to the Morning Star. In the construction of the 
scaffold the four directions play an important part. The maiden’s 
hands are tied to the upper cross-bar which points to the north 
and south; her feet to the topmost of four lower cross-bars. 

“Her blanket is removed, and a man rushes up from a hollow 
in the east, bearing in his hand a blazing brand with which he 
touches her in the groins and armpits. Another man approaches 
and touches her gently with a war-club in the left groin; he is 
followed by three other men, the first touching her with a war-club 
in the other groin, and the other two in the armpits. Then the 
man who captured the girl approaches from the east, bearing a bow 
and arrow which belong to what is known as the Skull bundle; he 
shouts a war cry and shoots the maiden in the heart. The chief 
priest opens the thoracic cavity of the maiden with the flint knife 
from the altar, and, thrusting his hand inside, besmears his face 
with blood. All the men, women and children press forward now 
and aim each to shoot an arrow into the body. The spectators 
circle about the scaffold, four times, then disperse.” 

Thus we may possibly have in the ancient shell gorgets from Mis- 
souri sidelights on two institutions that have persisted among the 
Plains Indians with apparently little change down to the present 
time, namely: The game of it sé wah and the Skidi Pawnee rite of 
human sacrifice. If this be true it affords fresh evidence of the 
importance of ethnology as an aid to the correct interpretation of 
archeology; especially when it is a question of the same or a con- 
tiguous geographic region, as in the present instance. Connecting 
the modern Plains culture with the ancient culture of Missouri is 


1 Congr. internat. des Américanistes, XV° session, Québec, 1906. 
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not exactly equivalent to proving the latter to have been indigenous; 
it does however increase the difficulties in the way of those who 
would invoke Mexican influence in order to account for the sym- 
bolism on shell gorgets and copper plates from the Mississippi 
valley. 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
New HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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NOTES ON THE HAIRY MEN OF THE PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS AND ELSEWHERE 


By ROBERT BENNETT BEAN 


HE people of the Philippine archipelago are for the greater 
ti part glabrous except for the hair of the head. The Negritos 
frequently have short, stubby beards, and a scant amount of 
hair on the face is not unusual with the other peoples. The hairiest 
men of the islands are found in the heart of Luzon and Mindanao, 
especially in the former. These are the largest islands of the group 
and have retained aboriginal populations longer than any of the 
other islands. The center of the group of hairy men is in the Ilongot 
Igorot country, in the eastern southern central part of northern 
Luzon. They border the purest Negritos of the archipelago on the 
east, the Igorots on the north and west, and on the south the 
Filipinos, who have penetrated the province of Nueva Viscaya. 
The inhabitants of the Philippines may be grouped roughly into 
three divisions: the coast people or Littoral Filipinos, the people of 
the interior or Inland Filipinos, and the Moros or Mohammedans 
of the Sulu archipelago and. Mindanao. The largest portion of 
the Inland peoples is the Igorot, occupying the central moun- 
tainous part of northern Luzon. The Ilongot Igorots form the 
southeastern division of them, and it is among the Ilongots that 
the greater number of hairy men have been seen, although their 
northern neighbors, the Ifugao Igorots, have also a few hairy men. 
The Subanuns of central Mindanao have likewise a few bearded men. 
It is, however, the Ilongot Igorot hairy men that chiefly con- 
cern us, and an attempt will be made to illustrate the similarity 
that exists between these hairy men and the Ainos of Japan, the 
hairy men of Australia, the Todas of southern India, and the 
Europeans. 
When I was in the Philippines (1907-1910) I was impressed with 
the occurrence of hairy men resembling Europeans among the 
415 
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Ilongots and Subanuns, and procured all the pictures I could find 
in the Bureau of Science in Manila (see pls. xxI-xxx, figs. 78 to 
85). These seemed to be inadequate, but recently Worcester has 
published pictures of hairy men, not only of the Ilongots, but of 
the Ifugaos, their northern neighbors (see figs. 86-90). 

A cursory inspection and comparison of the four groups of 
hairy men from the Philippines, Japan, Australia, and India will 
emphasize similarities and at the same time will illustrate differences 
(see pls. XXI—XxXIX, figs. 78-107). The men all have beards and 
mustaches, and some have side-whiskers. In some the hair is 
plentiful on the face, in others it is scant. Heavy beards with 
mustaches and whiskers exist in each group (see figs. 78, 79, 93, 
94, 95), and no doubt scant beard and mustache without side- 
whiskers, as represented for the Filipinos and Australians, may be 
found in all the groups, although none is shown among the Todas 
and Ainos. A similarity of the features of the face may also be 
seen in each group, especially if the hairiest individuals are selected. 
Compare the Ilongot of figure 78, the Australian of figure 79, the 
Aino of figure 99, and the Toda of figure 93. With these may also 
be compared the Cingalese man of figure 106, and the Korean of 
figure 107. There is something about all these men that any 
competent observer will at once assign to the European (Caucasian 
or white) people. What is it that gives the appearance of similarity? 

In the first place, the beard, mustache, and whiskers give a 
somewhat uniform appearance to the face below the nose, hiding the 
lips and chin and obscuring the mouth. In the second place, the 
nose is straight-lined and the nostrils open downward. In the 
third place, the upper eyelid has a line immediately above it made 
by the turning in of the upper lid under the fold above. This 
distinguishes the European from the Mongolian eye. In the 
latter the lid disappears beneath the fold above, only the lashes 
project, and the inner end of the upper lid is attached below the 
inner end of the lower lid, which passes under it. The lids are 
occluded evenly in the European, and the line of occlusion is more 
or less straight and horizontal from the inner canthus to the outer, 
whereas in the Mongolian eye the upper lid overlaps the lower lid 
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Fic. 78.—Ilongot Igorot man with modified European features, from the same tribe as the previous pictures. 
Copied by projection from a lantern-slide. This man and others that follow call to mind the Aino of Japan. 
Meso-phylomorph to meso-ontomorph. 


Fic. 82.—Ilongot Igorot man, said to be crossed with a Negrito. Copied by projection from Fic. 83.—TIlongot 
a lantern-slide. Hypo-phylomorph to meso-phylomorph. 
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Fic. 79.—Australian man with modified European 
features. Note the resemblance to the Igorot man in 
figure 78. Copied directly by tracing from The Living 
Races of Mankind. A meso-phylomorph to meso-onto- 
morph. 


b as the previous pictures. 
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from Fic. 83.—Ilongot Igorot man said to be crossed with the Negrito. Copied by projec 
from a lantern-slide. Hypo-phylomorph. 
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Fic. 80.—Ilongot Igorot man with modified European features. Copied by projection from 
a lantern-slide. Hypo-ontomorph to hyper-ontomorph. 
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opied by projection Fic. 84.—Subanun man from the heart of Mindanao, with modified Euro- 
pean features resembling the Arab. Copied by projection from a lantern- 


slide. Hyper-phylomorph. 
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sction from Fic. 81.—Subanun man from the heart of Mindanao, with modified 
European features. Copied by projection from a lantern-slide. Meso- 
ontomorph to hyper-phylomorph. 
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d Euro- Fic. 85.—Subanun man from the heart of Mindanao, with modified Euro- 
lantern- pean features resembling the Arab. Copied by projection from a lantern-slide. 


Hyper-phylomorph. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY PHOTOGRAPHS LIVE IN THE HEART OF NORTHERN 


ILONGOT IGOROT MAN WITH MODIFIED EUROPEAN FEATURES— A MESO-ONTOMORPH. 
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ILONGOT IGOROT MAN (PROFILE OF PLATE XX1) 
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at the inner canthus, where the line of occlusion is not continuous, 
and the upper lid forms a bow with a dip at the nasal end and the 
convexity upward. Inthe fourth place the hair of all the individuals 
is straight or nearly so. 

In spite of the similarity of the six men under consideration, 
there are noticeable differences especially in the characteristics of 
the nose. The Ilongot (fig. 78) has a short nose, and so has the 
Australian; whereas the noses of the Toda, Cingalese, and Korean 
are long and relatively narrow, and that of the Aino is somewhat 
intermediate. The faces of the Korean, Cingalese, and Toda are 
also longer and narrower than the faces of the others, although in 
this appearances may be deceptive, because of the beard. 

From these examples of hairy men who resemble the European, 
we may turn to others, and in each of the four groups the remaining 
individuals resemble the surrounding peoples. The Ilongot of 
figure 80 resembles the Malays, with scant beard and mustache, 
and no whiskers; stiff, straight coarse hair; almond-shaped eyes, 
wide apart; round face and head; flat nose with depressed root and 
bridge, and prominent cheek-bones. The Ilongot of figure 82 
resembles the Malay and Negrito, and the Ilongot of figure 83 the 
Negrito. The attention is at once fixed by the negroid features, 
curly hair, large mouth, thick lips, and short, flat, stubby nose. 
The Igorots of figures 86 and &6a resemble the Ifugaos, who are 
long-faced men, and the Igorots of figures 87 to 90 resemble the 
llongots, who have short faces and noses. The Australians of 
figures 100 to 103 approach nearer and nearer the Negro type, 
from the man in figure 100, who is semi-European in appearance, 
to the man in figure 103, who is very nearly like the Negro. The 
Ainos of figures 95 to 98, also figure 104, approach the lower-class 
Japanese and the Malay. The Todas of figure 94 approach this 
form ina slight degree, but there, especially in figures 91 and 92, the 
European features dominate. The Subanuns of figures 81, 84, 
and 85 change from the European to the Arab, due to the admixture 
of the Moro or Mahommedan, who came from Arabia through Su- 
matra to the Sulu archipelago and Mindanao, as the immediate 
precursor of the Spaniard in the Philippines. This and previous 
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studies of the Filipinos have convinced me that the Malays are 
mixtures of many peoples, and that the Malay as an entity is a 
myth. In the Philippines today are to be found the following 
components: First the Negritos, then the hairy men, after which the 
“‘Proto-Malays,”’ who have a large proportion of tall, long-headed, 
long-faced, long-nosed people (Indo-European) mixed with the 
Mongolians who came from southern Asia and drifted through the 
Pacific islands. They constitute the greater portion of the inland 
tribes of the Philippines. Later came the “‘ Neo-Malays,”’ some of 
the same stock as the “ Proto-Malays,”’ with a greater proportion 
of the Negrito, hairy men, and Mongolian mixture, making them 
smaller in stature, more broad-headed, and with broad face and 
nose. These enter largely into the littoral population of the 
Philippines today. Wandering peoples from India settled here 
and there from time to time, and the Moro came to the southern 
islands, Sulu and Mindanao, where their spread was stopped by the 
Spaniards. Recent introductions of European and American whites 
and American negroes add to the polyglot, making the Philippines 
one of the richest fields in the world for the future anthropologist. 
The final work has not been done, the final word has not been said. 
Only the surface has been scratched. 

Returning then to our subject, it would seem that a hairy 
people of whom the Todas are a remnant, and who resemble the 
Europeans, occupied the mainland of southern Asia and the ad- 
jacent islands at some remote time, and there is evidence of contact 
with the Negro in Australia and the Negrito (little negro in reality) 
in the Philippines. This contact has altered both peoples, more 
especially the Australians and Filipinos, where the hairy men have 
practically disappeared; to a less extent the Todas and Ainos, of 
whom the hairy people form the greater part. Yet even today there 
are a few hairy men in Australia and the Philippines who resemble 
Europeans, although the greater part of the native population of 
these two places belongs to other stocks. 

Race apparently has not been the only influence at work, because 
the Ainos, who are presumably the purest of the four hairy groups, 
are most different from the Todas, who are supposed to be more like 
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Fic. 91.—Toda man from India with Euro- 
pean features. Copied by tracing directly from 
Deniker’s Races of Man, p. 412. Hyper-phylo- 
morph to hyper-ontomorph, 


Fic. 86.—Ifugo Igorot man with modified European 
features. Copied by tracing directly from The National modified European features. Copied by 
Geographic Magazine, September, 1912, p. 880. Meso-onto- projection from a lantern-slide of a group 


Fic. 86a.—Igorot man (Ifugao?) with 


of Igorot chieftains. Hyper-phylomorph. 


Fic. 92.—Toda man from India with European features. Hyper-phylomorph 
to hyper-ontomorph. 
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Fic. 87.—Ilongot Igorot man with modified Euro- Fic. 88.—Ilongot Igorot 


pean features. Copied by tracing directly from The European features. Copied by 
National Geographic Magazine, September, 1912. Meso- The National Geographic Magazi 
phylomorph. p. 857. Meso-ontomorph. 


omorph FIG. 93.—Toda man from India with European features. Hyper-phylomorph Fic. 94.—Toda m 
to hyper-ontomorph. fr 
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longot Igorot man with modified Fic. 89.—Ilongot Igorot man with modified E 
es. Copied by tracing directly from features. Copied by tracing directly from The 1 
graphic Magazine, September, 1912, Geographic Magazine, September, 1912, p. 853. 
ntomorph. phylo-morph (mild). 


. 94.—Toda men of India with modified European features. Copied by tracing directly 
from Keane's Man Past and Present, p. 558. Meso-ontomorph. 
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B8.—Ilongot Igorot man with modified Fic. 89.—Ilongot Igorot man with modified Europe 


features. Copied by tracing directly from features. Copied by tracing directly from The Natio 
pal Geographic Magazine, September, 1912, Geographic Magazine, September, 1912, p. 853. Me 
eso-ontomorph. phylo-morph (mild). 
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Fic. 94.—Toda men of India with modified European features. Copied by tracing directly 
from Keane's Man Past and Present, p. 558. Meso-ontomorph. 
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10dified European Fic. 90.—Old Llongot Igorot man with modified European 
‘om The National features. Copied by tracing directly from The National Geographic 
» Pp. 853. Meso- Magazine, September, 1912, p. 853. Meso-phylomorph (mild). 


y Fic. 95.—Aino man of Sakhalin island with 
modified European features. Copied by tracing 
directly from Keane’s Man Past and Present, 
p.558. Hypo-phylomorph to meso-phylomorph. 
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Fic. 96.—Aino man of Yezo island with 
modified European features. Copied by tracing 
directly from Keane's Man Past and Present, p. 
558. Hypo-phylomorph. 
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the precursors of all the groups. The Todas, however, may have 
been altered by mixture with the tall long-heads, Indo-European 
from the northwest, and the Ainos may be more like the aboriginal 
form. The nose of the Aino, of the hairy Igorot, and of the hairy 
Australian is more or less infantile in form, and resembles that of all 
the Pacific peoples, except recent intruders. Without known con- 
tact, the peoples of the whole region have this infantile form, which 
is reason for believing that environment and selection as well as 
heredity and variation have had their share in molding the form 
of these peoples. The conditions of life at present found in all 
four groups of hairy men may account in part for their present 
physical form. Some of the contributing causes have been a diet 
of fish and rice, a plethora of animal parasites intestinal and cutic- 
ular, faulty nutrition, habits of indolence, and climatic condit‘ons, 
any one or all of which would tend to a retention of the infantile 
physical form.! 

Measurements of the hairy men of the Philippines have not 
been made, and it would be of great interest to know their face, 
head, and body form. Anutschin? and Koganei* describe the Ainos 
as of medium stature, although there is a small group of tall stature. 
The forehead is high and broad, the nose is broad but not flat, 
and the lips are thick. The face index is intermediate, and the 
cephalic index is subdolichocephalic to mesocephalic (77.9 to 78.6). 
Lefévre and Collignon‘ give records of the color of hair and eyes 
of 42 men and 48 women in whom the eyes are “‘foncés” and the 
hair brown or black. Von Baelz® relates the Riu-Kiu islanders 
to the Ainos by reason of their hairiness and resemblance to Euro- 
peans, and gives them a stature of 157-9 cm. and a cephalic index 


1 Worcester, Dean C., Head-hunters of northern Luzon, National Geographic 
Magazine, Sept., 1912. 

? Anutschin, D. N., Materialen zur Anthropologie ostasiens. I. Der Stamm 
der Ainos, Beiir. <. XX Bd. d. Nachrichten d. k. Gesellsch. d. Liebhaber d. Natur- 
Sorschung, Anthropologie u. Ethnologie, Moskau, 1876, pp. 79-203. 

3 Koganei, Kurze Mittheilung u. Untersuchungen an lebenden Aino, Arch. f. 
Anth., XXIV, I-39. 

4 Lefévre, H., et Collignon, La couleur des yeux et des cheveux chez les Ainos, 
Rev. d'anthropologie, 1889, pp. 129-141. 

5 von Baelz, E., Die Riu-Kiu Insulaner, die Aino, und andere kaukasieriihnliche 
Reste in Ostasien, Sitsungsberichte d. Anthr. Gesellsch. in Wien, 1911-12, pp. 133-137. 
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of 78 to 81. The measurements of these authors on the living are 
confirmed by von Térdk’s! measurements of the skeleton of the 
Aino. Twenty skulls give the following indices: Cephalic: Dolicho, 
57-8%; Meso, 42.11%; Brachy, 0.0%. Facial: Leptorrhine, 11.11 
%; Mesorrhine, 50%; Platyrrhine, 38.88%. 

Forty-three more skulls are classified as 13 European, 25 inter- 
mediate, and 5 Mongolian. 

Sir William Turner? compared 17 skulls of Dravidians and 19 of 
Kolarians from southern India with many Australian skulls and 
concluded that the Kolarians and Dravidians are of the same stock, 
something that Risley had demonstrated by measurements of 
6,000 people. The people of southern India resemble the Aus- 
tralians in two significant characteristics—they are both doli- 
chocephalic and platyrrhine. In minor traits, such as the pro- 
jecting glabella, depressed nasion, prognathic upper jaw, elongated 
palate, and coarse, large teeth, as well as roof-shaped crania, the 
Australians are more pronounced. The similarity of Dravidians, 
Kolarians, and Todas of southern India to the European is so well 
marked that no one doubts the affinity. The southern Indians 
and the Ainos have a closer resemblance to the European than is 
borne by the Filipinos and Australians, and the two former also 
include a larger body of hairy men than the two latter. This 
would seem to indicate that either a larger number of the hairy 
men located originally in Japan and India than in the Philippines 
and Australia, or they are more recent arrivals in the former places, 
or else local conditions enabled them to survive in the former rather 
than in the latter places. All three suggestions may apply. 

Further studies of plates xxI-xxx and figures 78-107 from 
the standpoint of my classification of the ear, nose, and face, may 

1 Térék, Aurel, Ueber den Yézoer Ainoschidel aus der ostasiatischen Reise des 
Herrn Grafen Béla Szechenyi und iiber den Sachaliner Ainoschidel des kéniglich- 
zoologischen und anthropologisch-ethnologischen Museums zu Dresden. Ein Beitrag 
zur reform der Craniologie, Arch. f. Anthr., Band xx, viii, pp. 249-345; Band XxIv, 
Pp. 277-338; ditto, pp. 479-576; Band xxvI, pp. 95-144, 247-315, and 561-690, and 
Anhang, pp. 1-108. 

2 Turner, Sir William, Contributions té the craniology of the peoples of India. 


Part II, The Aborigines of Chuta Magpur, of the central provinces and the people of 
Orissa, Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Session 1899-1900, pp. 161-162. 
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Fic. 97.—Aino man with modified European features. Fic. 98.—Aino man of Yezo with modified European F 


Copied by tracing directly from Haddon's Races of Man,p.15. features. Copied by tracing directly from Deniker’s Races Europ 
Hypo-phylomorph to meso-phylomorph. of Man, p. 371. 


Fic. 102.—Australian man from Adelaide. Copied by tracing directly 
from Stratz, Naturgeschichte des Menschen, p. 274. Hair is straight. Meso- 
phylomorph. (Hypo also?) 


Hypo-phylomorph to meso-phylomorph, Ethno 
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Fic. 103.—Australian man with negroid charactef 
Hair is wavy. Meso-phylomorph. (Hypo also’ 
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European Fic. 99.—Aino man of Urap with only slightly modified Fic. 100.—Australian man | 
cer’sRaces European ‘features. Copied by tracing directly from Keane's 
lomorph, Ethnology, p.¥419. Hyper-phylomorph. 


th negroid characteristics. Fic.104.—Aino man with modified European Fic. 105.—A Cingalese from Ceylon with modified Eur 
morph. (Hypo also?) features. Copied by tracing directly from Stratz, features. Hypo-ontomorph. 
Naturgeschichte des Menschen. Meso-phylomorph. 
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h modified European Fic. 106.—Cingalese man of Kandy, Ceylon, with European features. Copied by @ 
rph. directly from Deniker's Races of Man, p. 416. Hyper-phylomorph. 
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1G. 100.—Australian man with modified European features. Meso-phylomorph. Fic. 


eylon with modified European Fic. 106.—Cingalese man of Kandy, Ceylon, with European features. C« 
[po-ontomorph. directly from Deniker’s Races of Man, p. 416. Hyper-phylomo 
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Fic. 101.—Australian man of Queensland with modified European features. Copied by trac- 
ing directly from Stratz, Naturgeschichte des Menschen, p. 271. Meso-phylomorph. 
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n features. Copied by tracing Fic. 107.—Korean man with European features. Hyper-phylomorph. 


Hyper-phylomorph. 
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not be without illumination. Outlines from pictures of three 
citizens of the United States belonging to the European stock, 
chosen at random from among several thousand, are given in 
figures 108-110 to facilitate the conception of three forms that I 
believe to be fundamental throughout the world. 

The hypo-ontomorph of figure 108 is more or less infantile in 
appearance. The face is round or oval, the nose short and broad, 
the eyes far apart, the ear bowl-shaped or trumpetlike. 

The hyper-ontomorph of figure 109 is sharply contrasted with the 
hypo-ontomorph. The face is long with pointed chin, the nose is 
long and thin, the eyes close together, and the ears have the central 
part, anthelix, tragus, and antitragus everted, and the periphery, 
helix, rolled back. 

The meso-ontomorph of figure 110 has a large face with straight 
sides, pyramidal nose, big mouth, and large, square, flat ears. 

The three original forms from which these are supposed to have 
evolved are called respectively the hypo-phylomorph, the hyper- 
phylomorph, and the meso-phylomorph. 

The hypo-phylomorph is the true infantile form with the adult 
size, and is found most frequently and distinctly in the large islands 
of the Pacific ocean associated with what is called the Malay 
peoples (see fig. 83). 

The hyper-phylomorph is represented by the Nordics of northern 
Europe, and the Cro-Magnon people of southern Europe, as well 
as by such people as the Igorots of northern Luzon. They are 
tall, with long heads, faces, and noses. The face is pentagonoid 
and not like the triangular face of the derived hyper-ontomorph. 
The nose is large as well as long, and not so fine and thin as that of 
the hyper-ontomorph (see figs. 99, 106, 107). 

The meso-phylomorph is represented among the Australian and 
Negroid peoples generally and elsewhere, although the true negro 
is not the pure meso-phylomorph, but a modified form. The 
meso-phylomorph has a large face, usually ellipsoid, a nose that is 
straight in outline and pyramidal in shape, with ears that are 
large and more flattened than those of the meso-ontomorph (see 
fig. 101). 
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The six groups may be placed in serial order and those nearest 
will resemble each other more than those farther away. 


1. Hypo-phylomorph. 4. Meso-ontomorph. 
2. Hypo-ontomorph. 5. Hyper-phylomorph. 
3. Meso-phylomorph. 6. Hyper-ontomorph. 


This series represents six forms that merge into each other in 
any group of people, and it also represents the six forms through 
which each individual develops, unless the growth or development 
of the individual ceases before the stage of the hyper-ontomorph is 
reached. 

The phylogeny is conceived to be something like this: The 
phylomorphs represent three conditions reached by three different 


ki Fic. 108.—European hypo-ontomorph. Fic. 109.—European hyper-on- 
tomorph. 


groups of segregated peoples under different environment. The 
ontomorphs represent stages of individual development, or forms 
produced by the crossing of the three phylomorphs where they 
a come into contact, and in any group of peoples today the ontomorphs 


‘ differ in degree of development from those of any other group. 
be For instance, the ontomorphs among the Filipinos would be less 
Sh developed than the ontomorphs among the Spaniards. 
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It may be difficult for anyone without considerable experience 
to differentiate between the ontomorphs and the phylomorphs, but 
there can be little difficulty, even for the inexperienced, in differ- 
entiating between the hypo, meso, and hyper forms, especially if 
one bears in mind the faces represented in figures 108-110. 

The hypo-phylomorph is well represented in figure 83, dis- 
regarding the hairy parts. The nose is buttonlike, with broad, flat 


bridge, depressed root, with 
the concavity forward. The 
nostrils flare and the tip of the 
nose is tilted upward so that 
the nostrils open forward. 
The eyes are wide apart and 
the lids are almost closed. 
The upper lids are so puffy, 
as if infiltrated and swollen, 
that they not only nearly close 
the eyes, but the upper lid re- 
treats beneath the fold, leav- 
ing only the lashes protruding. 
The upper lid is attached to 
the face below the attachment 
of the lower lid at the inner 
canthus. The eyes and nose 
are those of the infant, and 
the Mongolian fold is pro- 
nounced. The ear is trumpet 
or bowl shaped, although the 


Fic. 


110.—European meso-ontomorph to 
meso-phylomorph. 


upper part of the ear is covered by hair and cannot be seen. 

The meso-phylomorph is fairly wel! represented in figures 100- 
103 of Australian men. The brow ‘ridges and glabella are large, 
giving a depressed root to the nose and a formidable expression to 
the face. The nose is pyramidal in shape and large in all dimensions, 
with straight lines along the bridge, sides, and base. The mouth is 
large and the lips thick, with considerable surface of mucous mem- 
brane exposed. The ear is semi bowl shaped, but the concha is 


not so deep as in the hypo-phylomorph. 
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The hyper-phylomorph is shown poorly in figures 99, 106, and 
107, an Aino, a Cingalese, and a Korean. There the nose is high, 
long, and moderately narrow, but not the long, thin, high, narrow 
nose of the hyper-ontomorph. Other figures, as 91, 92, and 93, 
show the transition to the hyper-ontomorph, as figure 109 represents 
the ultimate form of the latter. 

The analysis of the number of each form as found among the 
thirty-eight men here under consideration in the four groups may 
not be without interest. 


ANALYSIS OF THE Forms oF Harry MEN 


4 3 13 8 9 1 (?) 38 
Hypo Meso Hyper | 
Phylomorphs Ontomorphs 
26 12 


It may be said that the earlier, more generalized or less developed 
forms of men (phylomorphs, 26) are greater in number than the 
later forms (ontomorphs, 12). The meso group is also larger (21) 
than either the hyper (10), or the hypo (7). The inference may 
be that the hairy men of the four groups, Ainos, Igorots, Australians, 
and Todas, are remnants of a stock whose form was that of the 
meso-phylomorph, that spread over a considerable part of the 
Eurasian continent and the great islands adjacent at some remote 
period of time. 

There can be no doubt that the four groups of hairy men are 
related, as demonstrated by measurements of the living and of 
the skeleton, as well as through the present study of their physiog- 
nomy. There can be little doubt that the four groups of hairy men 
are related to the European (Caucasian or white) peoples. The 
process of evolution has lengthened the stature, face, and nose of 
the meso-morph and produced the hyper-morph; and shortened the 
stature, face, and nose and produced the hypo-morph. 
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CERTAIN KITCHEN-MIDDENS IN JAMAICA 


By THEODOOR DE BOOY 


URING a sojourn on the island of Jamaica in the months 
ID of January, February, and March, 1913, in the interest of 
the Heye Museum of New York City, the author was 
enabled to excavate some of the typical aboriginal kitchen-middens 
found in various parts of the island. These middens shed much 
light on the mode of life of the pre-Columbian inhabitants, and, 
above all, allow a practically exact determination of their different 
foodstuffs. At the same time, such ceramic fragments and other 
artifacts as one can find—and they occur in great quantities— 
are most valuable for comparative studies of the prehistoric cultures 
that existed in the West Indies. 

The modern equivalent of the kitchen-midden is the ash-heap: 
where, nowadays, we cast our broken kitchen utensils, bottles, and 
empty cans, the natives threw their broken pots and cooking- 
slabs, their shells, and such stone artifacts as happened to break in 
the making or during use. It can therefore readily be seen what 
important conclusions can be drawn from the varied specimens 
found in a midden. The author considered himself especially 
fortunate in being able thoroughly to examine and excavate a 
number of these refuse heaps. 

The writer wishes to express his sincere thanks in behalf of the 
Heye Museum and himself to the Reverend J. P. Hall, of Brown’s 
Town, Jamaica, for facilities given him in this work, for generous 
permission to excavate ,and for the material from the middens and 
from other sources presented to the Heye Museum. 

In Dr J. F. Duerden’s work on the archeology of Jamaica! 
the following paragraph can be found on page 19: 


1 Aboriginal Indian Remains in Jamaica, Journal of the Institute of Jamaica, vol. 
II, no. 4, Kingston, 1897. 
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RETREAT.—These deposits are on the property Retreat, situated between 
Brown’s Town and Stewart Town, in St Ann, about four miles from the former. 
The land is now owned by Mr Roper, but was formerly in the possession of Mr 
Moulton Barrett. Miss Moulton Barrett made a number of investigations at 
the place and lent to the Anthropological Exhibition a collection of pottery frag- 
ments obtained. . . . The hill or ridge upon which the kitchen-middens are found 
is about 1,200 feet high, and six miles from the sea. . . . The elevation in question 
was very significantly known by the former owners as “‘ Cacique’s Ridge,’’ and 
is also known as Little Nigger-ground Hill, while a higher one near has the title 
of Big Nigger-ground Hill. These latter names recall the fact that in slavery 
days the particular spots were used by the Negroes as provision grounds. . . . 
Excavations were made at numerous spots, and, in all, scattered amongst the 
upper dark loose earth and fragments of limestone, were broken pieces of pottery, 
quantities of land shells, a few specimens of marine shells, and the bones of the 
Indian coney and of various fish. This foreign material extended in several 


places to a depth of two feet. In one a deposit of partially indurated bluish-gray 
ash and charcoal gave evidence of the use of fire by the builders of the refuse- 
heaps. 

At the time of the author’s excavations the Retreat property 
was owned by Mr Hall, and since the investigations of Dr Duerden 
in 1896 no excavations had been conducted on Little Nigger-ground 
hill. Figure 111 shows the top of the hill. The actual crest of the 
hill is almost level, and the middens can be readily seen on the 
northern, eastern, and southern slopes, around the crest. The 
author determined sixteen middens with accuracy by digging 
small test-holes in the soil wherever there was a hummock. There 
may be several more middens on the hill, which in the course of 
time have altered in shape or the original summit of which has 
been removed by the excavations of Dr Duerden and previously 
by those of Miss Moulton Barrett. 

The western part of the top of Little Nigger-ground hill is a 
rocky woodland. There was no proof that it had been used as 
part of the village site, nor could evidence of burials be discovered. 

Little Nigger-ground hill (fig. 112) is situated about six miles 
from the sea. It does not afford a view of the sea, as it rises be- 
tween the surrounding hills; but sentinels could readily perceive 
the approach of marauding Caribs and give ample warning to 
enable escape to the neighboring hills in the interior in case of a raid. 
An old road, in reality little more than a footpath, still extends 
from the hill to the sea, and is reported to have been made by 
the Spaniards. It is quite within the bounds of probability that 
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this road was an aboriginal path, and that the Spaniards after- 
ward used and enlarged it for their own purposes. The plain due 
north of Little Nigger-ground hill is fertile and suggests an ideal 
place for the cultivation of cassava. 
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Fic. 111.—"“‘ Retreat village and middens. 


EXCAVATIONS IN THE MIDDENS 


Excavations were commenced in the midden marked 1 in figures 
I11 and 113. This midden is on the northern slope of the hill, and, 
as can be seen on the plan, is somewhat isolated from the other 
middens, there being a very small midden in front of it, but other- 
wise no other mounds within 160 feet. Midden 1 is 42 feet long 
and 30 feet wide; the crest has a height of 4 feet above the slope. 
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Excavation in this midden produced the same kind of material as 
afterward was found in midden 4, of which a detailed account 
follows. As three trenches were dug in midden 4 and only one in 


See Coas# 


Fic. 112.—*‘ Little Negro Ground ” hill, with neighboring hills. (Not to scale.) 


the first midden, it is preferable to give the detailed account of the 
excavations in the larger refuse heap. It is, however, of interest to 
note that such pottery fragments as were found in midden 1 were 


Fic. 113.—Side elevation of “ Retreat” village site, iooking south, showing mid- 
dens on slope. (Not to scale.) 
far more brittle and were smaller than those from the other accumu- 
lations. This was due probably to the better drainage of the 
southern slope of the hill. ° 
Midden 2 is on the southern slope of the hill and did not produce 
much material. This midden has a more pointed crest than any of 
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the others and could not have afforded space for more than a single 
hut. 

Midden 3 is directly south of midden 2, but about twenty feet 
lower down on the slope of the hill. This midden also was not very 
productive, but, on the other hand, the sherds were in far better 
condition than those from the other sites. 

It was in midden 4 (figs. 111, 114, 115) that the most extensive 
excavations were made. The latter part of these excavations was 
not made with the purpose of obtaining more archeological material, 
but with the idea of procuring as accurate information as possible 
regarding the location of the huts and the exact limits of the shell 
and ash deposits. 


CO Sed and depos/t. 
Shell deposst. 


a 
Ash deposit, 


Marl and larger stones. 


Fic. 114.—Cross-section of midden 4. (Not to scale.) 


As in all previous excavations on Little Nigger-ground hill, an 
enormous number of land-snail shells were unearthed; indeed, from 
test-holes dug in midden 4, the author computes that this midden 
alone contained more than 300 cubic feet of shells. 

Three trenches were dug in this midden, besides a large number 
of test-holes. The first trench (A, fig. 115) was 14 feet long by 10 feet 
wide, with varying depth down to marl. This trench extended in a 
south to north direction. At the most northerly point the marl 
came immediately under the diluvial deposit and the sod, and no 
shells, ashes, or artifacts were found. The second trench (B) was 
38 feet long by 10 feet wide and followed a southeast-northwest 
direction, with a depth of four feet at the southeastern end, down 


s 
Detted tines show probable location of Hut 
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to marl, and a depth of less than a foot on the crest. This trench 
was purposely continued beyond the crest, with a view of verifying 
the test-holes previously dug. As will be shown later, this long 
trench gave important testimony as a basis for a hypothesis con- 
cerning the exact location of the aboriginal abode. The third 
trench (c, fig. 115) was 10 feet long and 10 feet wide. 

At the point marked B, the author started the second trench 
by having the sod and diluvial deposit removed. This was a 
foot thick at the base of the midden, where the trench was begun. 
Proceeding toward the crest, after a distance of a foot, a layer of 
shells was found under the diluvial deposit, which layer gradually 


A - first Trench. 


B- Second Trench. 
Third Treneh. 


XX Frobable location of Huts. 
—-Arrows ind/cate direction of shell-deposits 
Ash deposits arovnd Sovthern slope. 


Fic. 115.—Top view of midden 4. (Not to scale.) 


increased from a thickness of six inches at the very base to a 
thickness of a foot about two feet inward, and then tapered grad- 
ually to a single shell or two at the summit of the mound. Fol- 
lowing the trench down the opposite slope, no shells were found. 
Mingled with the shells on the southern slope of the midden were 
the artifacts, such as worked stones and pottery fragments, many 
of the latter in excellent condition. The ash deposit commenced 
four feet above the foot of the slope and continued to the summit. 
This deposit was from 8 to 12 inches in thickness, and in it were 
found sherds, bones, worked stones, etc. No ashes were found on 
the northern slope of the midden. Test-holes showed that the ash 
deposit extended round the southern slope, covering in all about 
half the circumference of the midden, while the shell deposit covered 
about 270 degrees of the circumference. On the crest of the midden 
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two ash-pockets were found, about two feet in diameter and 12 
inches deep, surrounded by stones about the size of a man’s head. 
The presence of these ash-pockets is problematical, as the aborigines 
certainly did not need a fire to keep their abode warm in a tropical 
climate, and the semicircle E—p (fig. 115) around the hummock 
supports the theory that cooking was done on the slope of the 
midden rather than on the crest. It is not from the two ash- 
pockets, but from the direction of the shell and ash deposits, that 
the author reaches the conclusion that the aboriginal abode was 
situated on top of the hummock and has formed the theory that 
the inhabitants threw the refuse and the discarded artifacts in three 
quadrants of the circle: in other words, in all directions save one, 
which afforded them at least one clean, clear space in front of the 
hut. 

That the native made use of a natural rise of the ground on 
which to build his hut can plainly be seen in plate xxx1, a, which 
illustrates the long trench (B) cut through midden 4. It can here 
be seen that the contour of the midden is practically the same as 
that of the surface of the ground, as the trench was cut down to 
marl and all loose earth, shells, and ashes had been taken out before 
the photograph was made. 

A good idea of the shell deposits can be had from figure b of the 
same plate, in which a section of trench A in midden 4 is shown. In 
all the middens on Little Nigger-ground hill at least 98 per cent. of 
the shells found were those of land-snails, the remainder being sea- 
shells. The author gathered specimens of the different species 
and a later examination identified them as follows: 

Pleurodonte acuta 
Pleurodonte acuta ingens 
Pleurodonte sinuata 
Sagda aliigans 

Arca noae 

Arca dehayesi 

Livona pica 

Fasciolaria distans 


Avicula 
Strombus gigas 


Various small animal bones were found in the middens, but the 
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identification of these has not been possible. It is certain, how- 
ever, that some of them belonged to the utia (Capromys). There 
also were many fish-bones, and these for the greater part have been 
identified as belonging to the rock-fish (Mycteroperca), which at the 
present time is regarded as one of the most edible fishes in the 
Caribbean. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL SPECIMENS FROM THE MIDDENS 


The predominating type of pottery vessel in these middens, as 
well as in other middens of Jamaica investigated by the author, 
is a boat-shaped type, and while naturally no entire vessel was 
found, enough remains of several of them to show their form quite 
distinctly. In plate xxx1I, a, b, is shown part of a vessel of this type, 
made of a dark-red clay, partly blackened either in the firing or by 
usage. The wall of the vessel is not more than one-eighth of an 
inch thick, and with the exception of the handle, which shows a 
few simple incised lines, it is undecorated. The rim is incurving 
and has a banded edge. 

Many of these boat-shaped vessels have handles that are more 
elaborately decorated, and one occasionally finds handles that show 
a conventionally modeled parrot’s head. Human heads also are 
depicted. Plate xxx11I, 1, shows some of the handles of these types. 
Fragments of decorated rims also were found in abundance, the 
decoration consisting chiefly of straight-line incisions, while serrated 
lugs under the rim are not uncommon. 

The difference between Jamaican pottery and that from the 
neighboring islands impressed the author as being quite consider- 
able; this is especially noticeable in the type of handles and in the 
fact that in the rectilinear decorations on sherds from most of the 
other islands an indentation made with the same tool that made the 
incised lines is found, which does not occur on any of the many 
hundreds of sherds collected by the author in Jamaica. This feature 
is described by Dr J. Walter Fewkes! as follows: 


A marked feature in rectilinear decoration is the indentation of the extremity 
of each line. The potter commonly terminated a line with a shallow pit that was 


1The Aborigines of Porto-Rico, Twenty-fifth Annual Report, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Washington, 1907, p. 180. 
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apparently made with the same instrument as the line itself: or it was sometimes 
slightly separated from the end of the line. So constant, almost universal, is 
this feature that it may be looked on as characteristic of pottery from Porto Rico 
and Santo Domingo. 

This feature was also noted by the author in the sherds found 
on the Caicos islands and the Bahamas, which, on comparison, can 
hardly be distinguished from Santo Domingo sherds. Dr Fewkes 
also says (page 188) in the work referred to: 


Illustrations b, c, and d are representations of fragments of pottery from Nipe 
Bay, Cuba, and show the striking resemblance between the ceramics of Porto 
Rico and those of the largest of the Antilles. 

It would therefore appear that the Jamaica pottery should not 
be included in the culture-type of that of Porto Rico, Hayti, Cuba, 
and the Bahamas, but that it belongs in a class by itself. It is 
rare to find impressed decorations on Jamaican pottery, and in the 
few instances in which it is found, the ornamentation is crude. On 
the other hand, as can be seen in plate xxx, 2, some of the 
incised decorations are fairly elaborate. 

The middens of Little Nigger-ground hill also produced a type 
of handle that is not found in the other West Indian islands. Dr 
Duerden figures one of this type in his monograph above referred to, 
and it seems to be found in middens in various parts of Jamaica, 
with only slight variations in size and decoration. Plate xxx111, 3, 
illustrates a few handles of this type. Whereas all the pottery 
previously described has a uniform thickness of from one-eighth 
to three-sixteenths of an inch, the thickness of the vessel to which 
this type of handle belongs is at least a quarter of an inch, and 
increases to not less than half an inch at the back of the perforation. 
Raised, serrated ornamentation is shown under the perforations in 
some ses (pl. XXXII, 3, @); in other specimens two small lugs were 
added by the potter (c); again, a kind of scrollwork (b) is employed, 
as if the potter endeavored in her crude way to represent the ten- 
tacles of an octopus; while in d and e, two fragments belonging to 
the same vessel, an attempt may have been made to indicate a 
mouth, belonging to a face, of which the ridge between the perfora- 
tions would represent the nose and the perforations the eyes. 


te 
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Besides earthenware vessels, the middens also produced many frag- 
ments of clay griddles (pl. xxxm,c). These are about an inch thick 
at the base and taper to a thickness of half an inch in the middle. 
They had a diameter of about 14 inches, but one finds only com- 
paratively small fragments of these objects, which more than likely 
is due to the fact that the action of fire made them more brittle 
than the other ceramic objects. 

The author found the usual worked stones in the middens, 
consisting of celts of the petaloid type, hammerstones, and rubbing 
and smoothing stones. A single specimen of shell celt was found, 
fashioned from the lip of a conch. 


HEYE MUSEUM 
New City 


PORTO RICAN ELBOW-STONES IN THE HEYE MUSEUM, 
WITH DISCUSSION OF SIMILAR OBJECTS 
ELSEWHERE 


By J. WALTER FEWKES 
INTRODUCTION 


i: gl prehistoric stone objects found in Porto Rico have 
taxed the ability of archeologists to explain and have 
furnished the theorist with abundant material for specu- 
lation. Among these may be mentioned three-pointed idols, both 
with and without animal or human heads. Other forms, from their 
resemblance to horse-collars, have from the first been designated 
as collars or collar-stones. Those prehistoric Porto Rican stone 
objects that, from their shape, are called elbow-stones, are the 
least known and apparently one of the most enigmatical types. 
The splendid Antillean collection of George G. Heye, Esq., of 
New York, contains undescribed examples of all these problematical 
objects, and of these the three elbow-stones here described for the 
first time are among the most important. 

Elbow-stones resemble, in general form, fragments of broken 
collars, but a detailed study of various elbow-stones and comparison 
with stone collars, rather than bearing out this seeming resemblance, 
tends to show that they form types distinguished by highly special- 
ized characters. 

The elbow-stone type of objects is represented by twelve speci- 
mens in the archeological collections studied by the author. Objects 
of this type are therefore less numerous than the collars, of which 
there are about one hundred in different collections. Elbow-stones 
have not been found in Cuba, Jamaica, or the Lesser Antilles, and 
have never been reported from the American mainland. Their 
distribution in the West Indies corresponds closely with that of 
stone collars and three-pointed stones, which are practically confined 
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to Porto Rico, Hispaniola (Haiti and Santo Domingo), and possibly 
eastern Cuba. The author is of course aware that stone collars 
and three-pointed stones have been recorded from certain of the 
Lesser Antilles, but their number, or rather their relative pro- 
portion to other prehistoric objects from the same islands, is so 
small that he is inclined to question the recorded provenance of these 
specimens. Thus the late Professor O. T. Mason described and 
figured a single collar in the Guesde collection from Guadeloupe, 
and M. Alphonse Pinart ascribed another specimen of this type to 
the same island. Among several hundred stone objects from St 
Vincent the author has not seen a single collar or three-pointed 
stone, and he therefore reasonably suspects that the locality of the 
single broken fragment of the latter type ascribed to St Vincent 
by Mr Joyce! is doubtful. It is the writer’s belief that these 
objects are not indigenous to the Lesser Antilles.2 With a collar 
in the British Museum described by Joyce and said to have been 
found in St Thomas, Danish West Indies, the case is somewhat 
different. St Thomas, St Croix, and neighboring islands belong 
to the same prehistoric culture area as Porto Rico, hence stone 
collars may rightly be expected in them; in fact a fragment of a 
collar undoubtedly found in St Croix is now in the Nordby collection 
at Christiansted, the chief city of that island. 

As the author intends to point out elsewhere that the localization 
of characteristic stone objects determines certain archeological areas, 
he will now only briefly mention the existence of several well- 
defined prehistoric Antillean culture areas. The majority of stone 
objects from the St Vincent-Grenada area are radically different 
from those of St Kitts, and these in turn differ from those of the 
Barbados area.’ Stone collars, elbow-stones, and three-pointed 
stones are peculiar to the Porto Rico-Haiti culture area, and when 
found elsewhere in the West Indies are believed to have been 
introduced. 

1 Prehistoric Antiquities from the Antilles in the British Museum, Jour. Roy. 
Anthr. Inst., vol. XXXVI, pp. 402-419, 1907. 

2A peculiar form of three-pointed stones from Carriacou, one of the Grenadines, 
now in the Heye Museum, will be described later. 


* Trinidad and Tobago belong culturally, as well as geographically and biologically, 
to the adjacent continent. 
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Since the three types of Antillean stone objects above mentioned 
are closely connected, both culturally and geographically, they are 
logically considered as related, and in order to understand the sig- 
nificance of elbow-stones a more accurate knowledge of the collars 
is desirable. 

The variety of forms and the distribution and character of super- 
ficial ornamentation of typical Porto Rican collars have been indi- 
cated in the author’s work, Aborigines of Porto Rico,' and in the 


Fic. 116.—Schematic drawing of a slender, oblique stone collar. 


accompanying illustration (fig. 116) from that report the topography 
of the surface ornamentation of one of these collars is indicated. 
Comparison of an elbow-stone (fig. 117) with a broken stone 
collar shows that the two have the so-called boss (b) and the un- 
decorated panel (up) in common. On the other hand, the de- 
corated panel (dp), shoulder (s), shoulder band (sb), and projection 
(p) are not found in elbow-stones. An arm with decoration exists in 


1 Twenty-fifth Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, 1907. 
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the elbow-stone, but when figures are cut in relief on it they are 
quite unlike those on the decorated panels of collars. The arms 
of the two types on which the decorations appear are not identical, 
and the ends of the two arms of the elbow-stones may be fluted or 
girt with grooves (g), which are not represented in collars. 
For convenience 

of study the two ) b 

arms of an elbow- 
stone (fig. 117) may g. 
be designated as 
right and left (RA, 
LA), and their point 


of junction the an- - 
gle or elbow. One eb 
of the arms is either 
decorated or has a panel; the ends 
of both may be fluted, while their 
general form tapers more or less 
uniformly. One or both arms may 
have a groove on the outside called 
the sulcus (s), which, when situated 
on the paneled arm, extends length- 
wise from the panel border to the 
end of the arm. A cross-section of 
an elbow-stone near the boss follow- 
ing the elbow band! is, as a rule, 
about the same as that near the 
pointed pole of an ovate slender 
collar. The surface of an elbow- — !6- 117-—Elbow-stone in the Heye 
stone, especially the boss, is gen- 
erally rough, but several examples have the remaining parts finely 
polished. 

So close are the general likenesses between the boss and the 
arms or shoulders of collars and elbow-stones that an identification 


! The elbow band (eb) found in some collars and elbow-stones extends transversely 
across the inner surface from one rim to the other. 
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of the latter with broken collars is most natural. In order to 
explain minor differences in the two types, it is held by some of 
those who entertain this opinion that a broken collar has been sub- 
sequently fashioned into an elbow-stone and its surface redecorated 
to fit it for secondary use. So radically different, however, are the 
carvings and symbols on the surfaces of these two types of objects 


that this conclusion seems unreasonable. 


Other archeologists believe that the elbow-stone is a fragment 
of a type of collar differently ornamented from any that have been 
found entire. The resemblances are believed by them to be close 
enough to indicate identity and the differences are looked upon as 
special rather than as general characters. 

The belief that the elbow-stone belongs to a distinct type is 
far from the thought that there is any utilitarian difference between 
the two classes of objects. All indications tend to show a like use 
and that if we could satisfactorily explain the meaning of one type 
we should be in a fair way to interpret the other. It is, in fact, 
primarily to shed some light on the significance of the stone collar 
that the author presents the following results of his comparative 
studies. 

Elbow-stones, like stone collars, may be divided into right- 
handed and left-handed, or right-armed and left-armed, according 
to the position of the decorated arm. When an elbow-stone is 
placed so that the panel will show,' this feature will be seen either 
on the right or the left hand, thus determining the designations 
“right-handed” and “‘left-handed”’ elbow-stones. The significance 
of the difference in this feature is not known—it may mean nothing, 
but it would appear that its very occurrence in both collars and 
elbow-stones has some important bearing on the function of the 
objects. 

The style of ornamentation furnishes data for a classification 
of elbow-stones on other grounds. Two distinct varieties of these 
objects can be readily recognized accordingly as a head, face, or 
_ 1 Professor Mason determined this feature by the position of the “ projection,”’ 
which does not exist in elbow-stones. He figured stone collars with their shoulders 


above and the pointed ends below. The position adopted by the present author as 
natural for both elbow-stones and stone collars has the pointed pole above. 
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body is sculptured on the outer surface of one of the arms. This 
sculpture, when it appears, is generally in low relief, and always 


Fic. 118.—Massive stone collar in the Heye Museum. (20% X 15 inches.) 


represents human features, never those of an animal. In elbow- 
stones on which such a sculptured figure does not appear, there is 
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always a panel with a shallow, 
oval, concave pit hollowed in 
the middle, in which is some- 
times a secondary depression, 
as shown in figure 125. The 
arm bearing this panel with its 
pit corresponds with that on 
which, in decorated elbow- 
stones, is cut a human head or 
body. A homologue of this 
plain panel (identical with the 
undecorated panel of a stone 
collar) does not occur on those 
elbow-stones in which carved 
heads or faces are found, con- 
sequently it is supposed that 
the decorated panel of the 
stone collar is not represented 
by asculptured head in elbow- 
stones.! 


1 If the arm of an elbow-stone that 
bears a panel is the same as that with 
the decorated head, it is not improb- 
able that a head was formerly attached 
to the panel. Acosta has suggested 
that a three-pointed stone was at- 
tached to the undecorated panel of a 
stone collar, in which case the resem- 
blance to an elbow-stone with head on 
the arm would be striking. It is in- 
structive to note that as a rule those 
elbow-stones that have a figure cut on 
one arm have, when the arm is un- 
broken, a sulcus and grooves on the 
same arm, while those with a panel 
have the sulcus and grooves on the 
opposite arms. Few of the specimens 
have sulci on both arms, a lack which 
opposes the theory that there was ever 
a wooden connection, but the best 
specimens have the end of both arms 
fluted. 
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(Side view of Fig. 118.) 


F1G. 119.— Massive stone collar in the Heye Museum. 
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In those specimens of elbow-stones in which a face is sculptured 
on one arm, it will be noticed that the middle line of the face or 
head is placed longitudinally and not transversely to the axis— 
always lengthwise of the arm, never crossing it. The position of 
these figures on known elbow-stones differs radically from that of 
the heads on panels of stone collars, for in the latter the middle line 
of the face is at right angles to the panel. The figure on a collar is 
situated generally on the border of the decorated panel, and is small 
and in low relief; but in an undescribed collar in the Heye Museum 
(figs. 118, 119), which is unique in this respect, the head rises 
above the surface. An examination of this collar shows that in 
general form it belongs to the massive stone-collar group, while the 
decoration is more like that of the slender oval collar; but the head cut 
on the panel is so different from any yet described that it can hardly 
be assigned to the latter group. It is therefore regarded as a 
connecting form having affinities with both massive and slender 
oval collar stones. 

It is instructive and may be significant that the faces on all the 
elbow-stones are authropoid, and the same is true also of the stone 
collars, the heads on all of which have human features. The 
symbolism of the spirit depicted represents a human, not an animal, 
zemi. 


DESCRIPTION OF ELBOW-STONES 


The following classification includes the known elbow-stones 
in various collections, designated by the name of the owner, the 
collector, or the museum in which they are deposited. 


A. With face cut in relief on one arm 


a. Face on the right arm 

1. Madrid specimen (fig. 120) 

2. Heye Museum specimen (figs. 121, 122) 

3. Latimer specimen, National Museum (fig. 123) 
b. Face on the left arm 

1. American Museum specimen 


2. American Museum specimen 
3. Pinart specimen 
4. Heye Museum specimen (fig. 117) 
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B. Arm without face, but with panel 
a. Panel on the right arm 
1. American Museum specimen 
2. American Museum specimen 
3- American Museum specimen 
4. National Museum specimen (fig. 124) 
. Panel on the left arm 


> 


1. Heye Museum specimen (fig. 125) 
C. Elbow-stone of doubtful type 


A. WITH FACE CUT IN RELIEF ON ONE ARM 
a. FACE ON THE RiGHT”ARM 

1. Madrid specimen.—The most perfect and elaborately dec- 
orated of all these objects is an elbow-stone in the Museo Arqueo- 
logico of Madrid, which has 
face, arms, and legs sculptured 
on one arm. This specimen 
has been figured by Neumann 
and several other writers, but 
as it is almost unknown to 
archeologists a new illustra- 
tion (fig. 120), indicating the 
variations in the decoration of these objects, is 
here introduced.' 


From an inspection of the figure it appears 
that both arms of this beautiful specimen, un- 
like those of most elbow-stones, are unbroken. 
The right arm shows the longitudinal groove 
(sulcus) common to these objects, extending 
from the lower margin of the panel to the ex- 
tremity of the arm. The surface is almost wholly 
occupied by the figure sculptured upon it, the 
head, arms, legs, and horseshoe-shaped head- 


Fic. 120.—Elbow- band or fillet being in relief. This fillet, which 
stone, Madrid specimen. 
(12% inches.) 1 The accompanying figure was made from a photograph 

obtained in Madrid in 1912 by Professor M. H. Saville. It 
is a pleasure to acknowledge my indebtedness to him and to my friend Sr Nacisso 
Sentenach who made the photograph from which the illustration is reproduced. 
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is of about the same breadth throughout, is decorated with a num- 
ber of incised pits, one of which is placed medially over the fore- 
head. The fillet ends on each side of the face, near the cheeks, where 
there are depressions apparently representing ears. This head- 
band recalls those found on heads of three-pointed stones, with 
which it is seemingly homologous. The two ends of the fillet 
merge into the shoulders of the figure and continue to form 


the arms. The forearms are 
folded on the breast, as is com- 
mon in Antillean objects of art 
in stone and shell, and the 
fingers are rudely represented 
by grooves. Near the wrists, 
a short distance from the 
fingers, there is a slight pro- 
jection on each arm which 
recalls the protuberances com- 
monly represented on the 
ankles of Antillean figures. 
Relatively the body is ab- 
normally small or inade- 


Fic. 121.—Elbow-stone in the Heye Museum. 


quately represented, the space 
between chin and legs being so restricted that not even the um- 
bilicus, so constantly found in stone images from Porto Rico, is 
represented. The soles of the feet are turned upward in an extra- 


ordinary way, and the toes are folded back, a common feature in 
Antillean idols. The mouth is large, nose broad, cheeks prominent, 
the whole recalling faces on three-pointed stones. 
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2. Heye Museum specimen.—The second specimen of elbow-stone 
(figs. 121, 122) with a face on the right arm is less elaborately 
sculptured than the Madrid example, the arms and body not being 
represented. The right limb is apparently broken off just below 
the carved face, so that there is nothing on this arm corresponding 
to a feruled end. On the forehead of the figure may be seen a 
triangular area in which is a central 
pit. The head is fringed by a fillet 
less elaborately made than that of 
the Madrid specimen. The end of 
the small arm appears to have been 
broken, there being no sign of flut- 
ing, although it shows indications 
of a sulcus. On the outer side of 
the small arm, near the angle, there 
are two series of parallel lines, or 
chevrons, cut in the surface, recall- 
ing the decoration of a massive 
collar elsewhere figured.! 


In order to compare this elbow- 
stone with certain stone heads 
figured by the author in his Abo- 
rigines of Porto Rico (pls. Li, LU, 
LIIl) we may suppose that the two 
arms are much reduced in length, 
as in plate Lit here referred to, and 
the face cut in high relief instead 
of being low or flat. A still further 
reduction in the homologues of the 12?-—Elbow-stone. Sketch of 
Fig. 121 from the top. 
arms appears in certain stone heads 
and in stone disks with faces illustrated in the plates mentioned, 
in some instances all traces of the arms having disappeared. The 
stone head shown in plate Liv a a’ has the neck developed into a 
short handle, giving the appearance of a baton and recalling 
certain ceremonial celts.2. The objects called ‘‘stone heads"’ in 

1 Aborigines of Porto Rico, op. cit., pl. Lx1v. 

2 See Joyce, op. cit., and Twenty-fifth Report Bureau of American Ethnology, pl. xv. 
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the author’s work above cited so closely resemble three-pointed 
stones that they may be allied to the third type of zemis, 
in which the conoid projection is modified into a head. A like 
parallel occurs in the first type of three-pointed stones, the heads 
of which recall those of men, lizards, and birds. The few known 
specimens of the second type have human faces. 

The figures representing lizards in both the first and the third 
type of three-pointed stones are characterized by elongated snouts, 
eyes, and two pits, representing nostrils, placed near the extremity 
of the upper lip. The human faces of the first type generally have 
the ornamented fillet reaching from ear to ear, which is never rep- 
resented in reptilian three-pointed stones of the first type, but 
is present in reptile figures in the third type. Ears appear in human 
but never in bird or reptilian forms. In place of a depression or 
pit in the median line of the head-band, the reptilian figures of the 
third type have a device consisting of a low convex projection and 
pit of the first form.. This last-mentioned feature is sometimes 
situated in a fold extending downward over the forehead, suggesting 
a frontal ornament. 

3. Latimer specimen.—This elbow-stone (fig. 123) was first 
figured by Professor O. T. Mason, who regarded it as a part of a 
collar,? and afterward by the author, who founded the type now 
known as elbow-stones upon its characteristics. Although the 
form of the Latimer elbow-stone is somewhat aberrant in several 
particulars, it presents the distinctive features of the type. Its 
arms are apparently unbroken at their extremities, and the face 
is cut on the right limb. Instead of the encircling grooves on the 
arm bearing the face, the arm is perforated near its end, where it is 
crossed by a single transverse groove supposed to serve the same 
purpose as the grooves in the fluted specimens above considered; 
in other words, for attachment to a staff or some other object. The 
oval face, eyes, nose, and mouth are typical of Antillean art. The 
head-band has a pit medially placed above the forehead and is 


1 The Latimer Collection of Antiquities from Porto Rico in the National Museum 
at Washington, D. C., Smithsonian Report for 1876. 

2 The Aborigines of Porto Rico and Neighboring Islands, Twenty-fifth Annual 
Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1907, pl LXIx. 
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ornamented by a series of parallel incised lines. The slightly pro- 
truding ears at the termini of the head-band have large circular pits. 
The shorter arm has a shallow longitudinal groove (sulcus?) and 
obscure elbow-band. 


Fic. 123.—Elbow-stone in the Latimer collection. Side and front views. (Length 


4 


7% inches.) 


b. FACE ON THE LeFr ARM 


1. American Museum specimen.—Among the elbow-stones in 
the American Museum of Natural History there is an instructive 
specimen in which an arm is ornamented with a human face in 
relief, portions of the body, and anterior appendages; the legs are 
drawn together and merge into a beaded end with longitudinal 
sulcus and accompanying encircling grooves. The face sculptured 
on this specimen is oval: the cheeks are prominent, the eyes and 
mouth circular. The ear pits are prominent and the fillet or head- 
band bears a medial circular protuberance with its accompanying 
pit. The arms are bent; the legs are separated above by a space 
in which is a triangular depression. The umbilicus is indicated by 
a circular design. The shorter arm is girt by parallel grooves and 
tapers to a rounded extremity. 

2. American Museum specimen.—In the same Museum there is a 
second specimen of elbow-stone, on the left arm of which is carved 
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arude face. This example is broken on one edge. It has no grooved 
arms, but in place of them is a perforation near the end of one arm, 
as in the Latimer specimen. The sulcus is absent. 

3. Pinart specimen.—The Pinart elbow-stone, said to have 
been at one time in the Trocadero Museum, Paris, belongs to that 
group in which the left arm is the larger and bears an oval face 
which has large open mouth, prominent ears and head-band, with a 
circular pit over the forehead. Representations of arms, legs, and 


umbilicus are present: the legs are separated 
by a triangular depression as in a former 
specimen. In the figure given by Pinart! 
there are indications of the grooves or furrows 
of the terminal ends of both arms, but as his 
illustration is imperfect this feature is difficult 
to determine satisfactorily. 


B. ARM WITHOUT FACE, BUT WITH PANEL 
a. PANEL ON THE RIGHT ARM 


FiG. 124.—Elbow-stone There are five? specimens of elbow-stones 
in the United States Na- 


with flat panels instead of figures on the arms. 
tional Museum. 


Three of these are in the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York, a single specimen of the same type 


1 Note sur les pétroglyphs et antiquilés des Grandes et Petites Antilles, pl. 10, 1890. 
2 Two of these are figured by J. B. Holder in an article, ‘The Stone Period of 
the Antilles,"’ Scribner's Monthly, August, 1875. 
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is in the National Museum collection, and there is one in the Heye 
Museum. All, except the last, are right-handed. 

These objects are simpler in form than those of the previous 
group, otherwise they are of 
the same general character. 
Each has a sulcus on the 
surface of one arm, which, 
however, is without encirc- 
ling arm grooves. Although 
the panel pit, a constant 


feature of the panel, is about é 
uniform in position, it varies in shape and 
size in the several specimens. From its 
general shape and simplicity it would appear 
that the panel in these specimens served asa base 
to which another object, possibly a stone head, 
was attached. 

The specimen in the National Museum (fig. 124) is 
said to have been collected at Vieques island, the only 
locality excepting Porto Rico from which elbow-stones 
have been recorded.' The paneled arm of this speci- 
men is long and slender, the other limb short and 
grooved, but with a well-marked sulcus not shown in 
the figure. 

b. PANEL ON THE LEFT ARM 

1. Heye Museum specimen.—The left-hand elbow- 
stone (fig. 125) in the Heye Museum is a fine specimen, 
surpassing the others of the same group in form and Fic. 125.—El- 
superficial polish. Its left arm ends in a series of bow-stonein the 
fluted joints, but is without a sulcus; the right arm is a 
short, with an encircling groove. The panel is almost wholly occu- 


1 The Madrid specimen may have come from Santo Domingo. Although Vieques 
Island had been conquered by the Caribs, like Santa Cruz and St Thomas it belongs 
to the Porto Rico culture area. The Greater Antilles practically end at Anegada 
channel, geologically, biologically, and culturally. It will be shown in a later publica- 
tion that all the islands from this channel to Trinidad had a culture, divided into 
minor groups, which was largely agricultural (Tainan). This culture, especially in 
the volcanic islands, had been overlaid by Carib elements. 
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pied by an elongate oval depression in which is a second oval pit, 
the surfaces of both of which are smooth. The panel is surrounded 
by a polished border, slightly raised and evenly rounded. 


Cc. ELBOW-STONE OF DOUBTFUL TYPE 

There are one or two aberrant specimens that are doubtfully 
identified as elbow-stones. In discussing the Guesde collection 
Professor Mason figured! and described an unusual object from 
Punto Duo (?), allied 
to elbow-stones but of 
highly aberrant form, as 
follows: 

Fig. 195. An ornamental 
piece, of bluish green color. 
It is rare in form but not 
absolutely unique. In_ the 
American Museum at New 
York is a similar specimen. 
The chamfering and fluting 
are gracefully blended. The 
left-hand extremity is perfo- 
rated forsuspension. Length 
of long limb, 8 inches; of short 
limb, inches. 

The differences be- 
tween this specimen (fig. 
126) and the typical el- 


bow-stones lie mainly in 


Fic. 126.—Two views of an aberrant elbow-stone the “ chamferin ay 
in the Guesde collection of the Museum fiir \ Uiker- nevertheless it shows cer- 
kunde, from a drawing made in 1913. (One-third 
rene tain characters peculiar 


to elbow-stones. The 

“similar specimen” in the American Museum, referred to by 
Mason, is possibly one of those above mentioned under group B. 

The Guesde stone is exceptional in several particulars. The 

figure shows no indication of a panel or a head, and the sulcus like- 


1 Guesde Collection of Antiquities in Pointe-A-Pitre, Guadeloupe, West Indies, 
Smithsonian Report for 1884, reprint 1899. 
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wise is missing. On account of the absence of the panel it is 
difficult to tell whether it belongs to the right-arm or the left-arm 
group. The fluting on the longer arm reminds one of the specimen 
in the National Museum at Washington (fig. 124), and the perforated 
shorter arm is like that of the Latimer specimen (fig. 123). The 
grooves of the smaller arm extend halfway round the arm, while 
those of the longer arm girt it entirely. 


MORPHOLOGY AND INTERPRETATION 

The many similarities between three-pointed zemis, elbow- 
stones, and stone collars would seem to indicate a corresponding 
similarity in use, consequently any light on the morphology of one 
would aid in the interpretation of the other types.' The author 
believes that the life figures on these three types of objects are 
symbolic representations of zemis, or spirits, which were worshiped 
by the prehistoric Porto Ricans. They were idols, and bore the 
name of the particular spirit represented (as well as the general 
designation “‘zemi”), a usage common to primitive religions. 

A consideration of the differences in form, or the morphology, of 
these objects is desirable before the many theories as to their use 
can be intelligently discussed. 

A forward step in the interpretation of the morphology of stone 
collars was taken by Mr Josiah Cato? and later by Professor Mason 
who recognized that the “shoulder ridge” faintly resembles a 
lashing of the two ends of a hoop.’ 

An important suggestion has been made by Mr T. A. Joyce‘ 

1A discussion of the many theories suggested to explain the meaning and use of 
stone collars would enlarge this article to undue proportions, hence the question will 


be considered elsewhere. In the following pages one of these uses is incidentally 
considered. 

2 Dr Holder (The Stone Period of the Antilles, Scribner's Monthly, August, 1875) 
quotes Mr J. Cato (1869) as follows: ‘‘ The other [region of collar] on the side of the 
ellipse, may, perhaps, be intended to represent the ends of a hoop which have been 
laid together and bound by a ligature.” 

3? The most serious objection to the majority of theories of the use of Porto Rican 
stone collars is that they fail to explain a constant feature, the “‘shoulder band and 
projection.” These features appear in most collars of both the massive and the 
slender oval varieties. 

4 Prehistoric Antiquities from the Antilles, in the British Museum, Jour. Royal 
Anthr. Institute, vol. XXXVII, pp. 402-419, pl. XLVIII-LVI, 1907. 
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that the Antillean stone collar is a copy of an archaic zemi 
made of branches of a tree bent into a hoop and fastened at their 
ends. He was the first to associate the stone collar with “tree 
worship,’ an important advance in the solution of the enigma. 
Mr Joyce described a stone collar in the British Museum in which 
there is no shoulder ridge but what appear to be the two ends of 
branches “overlapped”’ and “hooked together”’ at the point where 
the shoulder ridge ordinarily is found. This led him to suggest that 
in studying a stone collar we must ‘‘retranslate”’ it to its wooden 
prototype and recognize that the juncture of the ends in this case 
(and perhaps in all) was effected as follows: ‘‘When the limbs of 
the fork [of a tree] were trimmed, the stump of a small subsidiary 
branch, growing in a convenient position towards the end of each, 
was left projecting; the longer limb was bent round, and the pro- 
jection towards its termination was hooked round the projection on 
the shorter limb; the addition of a cotton bandage would hide the 
joint and make all secure.” (P. 410.) 

“It is perfectly obvious,” Mr Joyce says, “‘that these collars 
were constructed originally of wood; a young tree was selected and 
cut off immediately below a fork; the two ends of the fork were 
trimmed into unequal lengths, the longer bent round so as to overlap 
the shorter, and the two fastened together by a band of cotton 
similar to the leg-bandages worn by the natives.’’ He also states 
(p. 410): “Starting with the supposition that they were originally 
constructed of wood (which seems to me to be almost certain), 
it seems possible that a clue might be found in the prevalence of 
tree-worship in the Antilles.’”! 

“The heavy collars,”’ continues Mr Joyce, “‘ which appear to have 
been formed of a single and comparatively stout stem bent into a 
hoop and the ends secured by a bandage, may represent zemi 
made originally from the straight trunk of a tree without a fork.” 
Thus a second and important step in the interpretation of the 
meaning of the collar was taken by Joyce in the recognition of the 
collar as a zemi connected with tree worship, its original prototype 


1In a future publication an effort will be made by the present writer to identify 
the spirit of the tree or bush represented by the images on elbow-stones, three-pointed 
stones, and stone collars. 
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being made of wood, the stone form being a more lasting one, but 
one in which certain characters of the wooden or archaic form still 
persisted. 

In Ramon Pane’s account of how Antillean wooden zemis were 
made, as directed by a tree spirit, we have evidence of tree worship 
in Haiti, but the testimony afforded by this account is too meager 
to prove that when the tree referred to by the Catalan father was 
felled it was made into the form of a collar. The author suspects 
that the idol referred to by Ramon Pane represented the Yuca 
Spirit, but this suspicion is still subject to proof. 

In Antillean as in other tree worship it was the spirit of the tree 
that was the object of adoration, and that worship was more or less 
connected with the material benefits desired: generally the food 
that the tree yielded. The deity that controlled the manioc (yuca), 
or the Yuca Spirit, Yucayu, was worshiped for temporal benefits, 
the wooden idol being the visible, material symbol.' 

In differentiating the elbow-stone from the collar as a distinct 
type, it has been shown above that the position of the heads of 
both relative to the axis does not coincide, since one is transverse 
to the axis, the other longitudinal. In one case the object must 
be placed vertically, in the other horizontally, in order to bring the 
face into a normal position—a difference in position that remains 
to be satisfactorily explained. If, however, the elbow-stone was 
carried, it may be that one arm only of the elbow-stone was attached 
to a staff and the object carried upright, while the collar was laid 
horizontally when in use, bringing the head? into the same relative 
position. 

It is evident that the furrow, or sulcus (s), is an important 
feature in the morphology of elbow-stones. This groove, non- 
existent in the collars, may have been cut in the surface of the elbow- 


1 Attention is called to the fact that as yet no collar, elbow, or three-pointed idol 
made of wood has been found, although several wooden ceremonial objects have been 
recorded from caves in Haiti, Jamaica, and the Bahamas. The discovery of a wooden 
collar would serve as a most valuable and decisive support of Mr Joyce’s suggestion. 

2 The two known collars besides that shown in figures 118 and 119 with heads cut on 
the decorated panel border have these faces in the same relative position as that shown 
in the figures cited, while in all elbow-stones they are at right angles and resemble 
figure 117 in this particular. 
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stone for the insertion of a rod or staff to which it may have been 
lashed with cords held in place by the grooves girdling the arm. 
It is not always limited to one arm, but is sometimes found on both 
arms, and it would appear that occasionally either two sticks were 
attached to the stone, one at each end, or the two ends of the same 
stick were bound to the arms, in which latter case the stick would 
have to be bent into a hoop resembling in shape a stone collar, part 
wood, part stone, the elbow being of the latter material. 

The attachment of an elbow-stone to a rod or staff was prob- 
ably by means of vegetal fibers; in some instances this was un- 
necessary, since there was sometimes a depression in the end of 
each arm, as in an elbow-stone reputed to be owned by Sr Balbas 
of Porto Rico, to which reference has been made elsewhere, but 
which the author has not examined. In this case it appears as if 
there are depressions in which the sticks were possibly inserted, 
rather than lashed to the stone. 

The theory that the extremity of a staff was laid in the sulcus 
and lashed to the elbow-stone would preserve the normal position 
of the face carved on the panel if held vertically. If carried by 
means of this staff, the face cut on the arm would be upright or in a 
natural position. Some of the elbow-stones (fig. 127) may have been 
carried in the hand without an attached staff, thus accounting for 
the absence of a sulcus. 

The close resemblance of the faces on the elbow-stones to those 
on three-pointed zemis has already been mentioned. There are 
other likenesses between these objects, for it sometimes happens 
that the anterior and posterior ends of three-pointed stones are so 
elongated that their length equals the arms of an elbow-stone. (See 
fig. 127.) These resemblances may signify that the three-pointed 
stone is morphologically related to the elbow-stone. 

Three-pointed stones, as other writers have shown, generally, 
but not always, bear surface evidences of worn grooves indicating 
a former attachment by cords or bands. Especially are these 
evident in three-pointed stones belonging to the first and second 
types, where a ridge is often found back of a groove at the base of 
the conoid apex. The wear of the lashing by which it was tied 
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can sometimes be observed in this groove, where the stone is quite 
smooth. The general likeness of the three-pointed stones and the 
elbow-stones leads one to compare the so-called anterior or head end 
of the former to the arm of the latter on which the head is cut, 
while the posterior end would represent the other arm of the elbow- 
stone. In this comparison the conical region of the three-pointed 
stone would be homologous to the elbow. Following out this com- 
parison we can suppose the three-pointed stone was attached to a 
staff in much the same way that the elbow-stone is theoretically 
supposed to have been lashed, as above set forth.' 


Fic. 127.—Aberrant form of elbow-stone in the Heye Museum. (Length 8 inches.) 


The classification of three-pointed stones indicated in the 
author’s Aborigines of Porto Rico, where like forms of these objects 
are grouped into types, is more or less arbitrary, but it is believed 
to be a convenient one for scientific comparison. Additional 
specimens of three-pointed stones, unknown when the classification 
was suggested, have since come to light, and it is found that a few 
of these forms are aberrant and do not fall naturally into any one of 
the four divisions suggested. One of these (fig. 127), in the Heye 

1 Among Guiana Indians, according to im Thurn, ‘‘the Ackawoi have one dance 
in which each of the performers represents a different animal; and in this each carries a 
stick on which is a figure of that animal"’ (Among the Indians of Guiana, p. 324, 1883). 


The prototype of the stone zemi among the Antilles was like that of wood among the 
Orinoco tribes. 
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Museum, has the three-pointed form, but with the distinctive 
sculptural features of both the first and second types; that is, this 
specimen has a head cut on the anterior end and another head or 
face on the side of the conoid projection just above it, and therefore 
has distinctive features of both the first and the second type. The 
specimen referred to is exceptional in other features. While its 
general form, as seen from one side in the accompanying figure, 
shows profiles of the two faces and also the superficial sculpturing 
on one side of the conoid projection, the posterior end, as in the 
first type of three-pointed stone, has representations of retracted 
legs,! a feature foreign to most known and all described specimens 
of three-pointed stones of the second type. The lateral and real 
surfaces of the conoid projection are ornamented with an incised 
groove which, strangely enough, extends to the region of the ears, 
where it ends in a triangular figure forming an appendage quite 
unlike the ear of any known Antillean idol. There are several other 
three-pointed stones in which the conoid process is ornamented with 
incised lines, and one other in which the lines are rectilinear; but 
they are generally curved lines—spirals, circles, and the like. 
Straight lines with sharp angles are rarely found on three-pointed 
stones. 


CEREMONIAL BATONS OF STONE 


An examination of certain celts, clubs, and other stone artifacts 
leads to the belief that the prehistoric Antilleans had many kinds 
of objects which they carried in their hands on ceremonial or other 
occasions. Several of the almond-shaped or petaloid celts with 
heads or human figures cut on the sides have their pointed ends 
prolonged into a handle;? and even those without such a prolonga- 
tion can hardly be supposed to have been hafted, as in such a case 
much of the design cut upon them would have been concealed. 
Many of the beautiful axes for which the island of St Vincent is 
famous were too bulky to be carried in war and too dull to be used 

1 The author has lately acquired, through the courtesy of Professor Saville, a 
photograph of a three-pointed zemi with a head on the posterior as well as on the 


anterior end, a condition unique in the many known specimens of the first type. 
2 See Joyce, op. cit. 
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as cutting implements. They may have been carried by chiefs on 
ceremonial occasions as badges or insignia of office.' 

A remarkable stone object (fig. 128) in the Heye collection has 
the appearance of having been used as a baton, but its form? is differ- 


Fic. 128.—Two views of a stone ceremonial baton in the Heye Museum. (Length 
64 inches.) 


ent from that of any yet described, and would suggest that it was 
carried in the hand, but it may have been inserted into a wooden 


1The “figure trouvée dans une sepilture indienne,” figured by Charlevoix 
(Histoire de ' Isle Espagnole ou de St. Domingue, p. 6), is believed to be a ceremonial 
baton similar in function to the object here considered. 

2 Many different forms of batons made of stone, wood, and even clay, might be 
enumerated. A wooden stick with an animal, or rather two animals, carved on the 


end is figured in the author's Aborigines of Porto Rico. 
AM. ANTH., N, 5., 15-31 
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staff. One end of this object is enlarged, with the surface cut into 
a definite form, while the other end tapers uniformly, providing the 
handle, possibly for attachment to a rod. The figure on the larger 
end has a median crest or ridge extending over the extremity, 
on each side of which is a prominence, the arrangement recalling 
the crest and eyes of some highly conventionalized animal. The 
crest or ridge is found on examination to be double and to extend 


Fic, 129.—Two views of a stone ceremonial baton in the Museum fiir Vélkerkunde, 
Berlin. (About one-third size.) 


round the larger end, the two parts coalescing at one end and uniting 
by a transverse band on the other. On the sides of this median 
crest are the protuberances, each with a circular pit and extension 
from the margin. The only object known to the writer that ap- 
proaches in form the stone referred to is one made of burnt clay 
found in Barbados, many miles away. This specimen! also has an 


1 Now in the Cornell collection at St Kitts, British West Indies. 
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enlargement representing a head at one end and tapers uniformly 
to the other extremity in the form of a handle. The Barbados 
object also has a crest extending along the middle of the enlarged 
part and ending abruptly near a hole which may be likened to a 
mouth; on each side of this elevation there are pits that may be 
regarded as eyes. The ridge or crest suggests a distorted nose, or 
the beak of a bird, a suggestion that would seem to comport with 
the parts on the enlarged end of the stone baton above described. 
The double median fold and lateral elevations with pits represent 
beak and eyes. 

Another stone object, from an unknown locality, described by 
Professor Mason, evidently belongs to the same type as the stone 
ceremonial baton, or some form of badge mounted on a staff. 
Mason’s description of this object is as follows: 

Fig. 197. An ornamented stone of a marble gray color. The right part is 
conoidal and has near its middle a raised band. This may have fitted a socket. 
The left part resembles a liberty cap, bounded at its base by a curve of beauty. 
On the two sides of the enlarged middle are compound scrolls in relief, resembling 
the implements séld to draughtsmen for making curves. Length 11} inches. 
The accompanying illustration (fig. 129) is from a drawing of this 
object in the Guesde collection in the Museum fiir Vélkerkunde in 
Berlin. 

Use OF ELBOW-STONES 

The author believes that stone collars and elbow-stones were 
used for similar ceremonial purposes. They are regarded as idols 
(zemis), and the figures sculptured upon them are supposed to 
represent spirits (zemis). The arms of elbow-stones are interpreted 
as extensions by which these idols were attached to a foreign body, 
and are regarded morphologically as rudiments, survivals of more 
elaborate objects, possibly the same as the shoulders of stone 
collars. It is believed that the spirit represented by the faces on 
the elbow-stones is a bark or tree spirit, and that possibly it is the 
being that caused the manioc, a plant of prime importance to the 
ancient Antilleans, to germinate and increase. This spirit the 
Antilleans of Porto Rico and Haiti called Yucayu. 


BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF HISTORICAL 
STUDIES 


By ADELA C. BRETON 


HE third session of this Congress (Congrés International des 
A i Sciences Historiques) was held in London under the patron- 
age of the King, April 3-9, and brought together a large 
number of distinguished men from all parts of the world. More than 
three hundred delegates were appointed by universities and other 
institutions, and the members and associates numbered eleven 
hundred. In the scheme of work laid out, all the main lines of 
human activity were included as departments of historical study. 
There were nine sections and as many sub-sections. Twelve or 
fourteen of them met simultaneously in buildings some distance 
apart, so that it was impossible for any person to hear more than 
a very small porportion of the two hundred papers, and the attend- 
ance was less than it would otherwise have been. Two general 
meetings were also held, at each of which four of the more important 
papers were given. The central bureau at the Grafton Galleries 
proved a great convenience, but abstracts of papers had to be 
obtained at the respective sections when the papers were read. 

At the opening meeting, the address of the president, the Rt. 
Hon. James Bryce, was read in his absence by the acting president, 
Dr A. W. Ward, Master of Peterhouse, and printed copies were 
distributed. In it Mr Bryce noted the widening in recent years of 
the field of History, so that it is now regarded as a record of every 
form of human effort and achievement, concerned not only with 
political events and institutions, but with all the other factors that 
have molded man, and including the study of the psychology of 
races and peoples in successive stages of their growth. He alluded 
to the changes in the condition of the weaker and more backward 
races who are vanishing under the ‘impact of civilized man, and 


dwelt on the importance of recording the expiring forms of speech 
460 
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and the embodiments in custom of primitive human thought, whilst, 
on the other hand, fresh examples of race-blending are presenting 
themselves for study. 

The address was followed by a speech from the Chilean Minister, 
Don Agustin Edwards, on the historical evolution of Latin America. 


He said, in part: ‘‘The nations of Latin America, as they are con- 
stituted at present, grew up in the course of the nineteenth century 
and it is since their independence that they have begun to evolve 
that community of experiences, feelings, ideas, and interests which 
constitutes the history of a people. In spite of their common origin, 
these nations are perfectly defined, having different temperaments, 
feelings peculiarly their own, and a clear consciousness of their 
political unity and entity. This arises partly from the fact that 
the conquerors were not natives of the same Spanish province. 
Thus, in Chile the predominating Iberian element is of Basque 
origin. Many names testify to this, and also the calm, reflective, 
and vigorous character of the inhabitants. But Peru owes the 
bulk of her settlers to Castilla and Andalusia; hence the vivacious, 
intelligent, and somewhat dreamy disposition of that people. 
Amongst all these nations there is growing a consciousness of solidar- 
ity, of the essential unity of their ideas and interests, and a patriot- 
ism wider than the frontiers of this or that Republic.” 

In Section I (Oriental History and Egyptology), Mr D. 
Hogarth’s presidential address was on “Hittite Civilization in 
Syria.”’ Certain large questions are being investigated in the 
light oi the British Museum's exploration at Carchemish. The 
results so far obtained there suggest that Cappadocian civilization 
was new to Syria in the fourteenth century B.c.,and that it was super- 
imposed on an indigenous culture which persisted beneath and 
was never greatly affected by it. The Hatti race was never repre- 
sented in North Syria by more than a few garrisons and officials. 
The great majority of ‘‘ Hittite’ works of art found in Syria are 
apparently not Hittite but Aramzan, or indigenous Syrian works, 
and historians in the future must distinguish sharply between the 
large area occupied by Hatti culture and a comparatively small 
one occupied by the Hatti race. 
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Prof. E. Meyer gave the results of an expedition that he sent to 
Egypt last winter for the purpose of copying all representations of 
foreign races on the ancient monuments. Prof. G. Steindorff’s 
paper on “‘ The Ancient Libyans (from Egyptian Sources) "’ described 
the frequency with which they are mentioned throughout the history 
of Egypt, from the fourth millenary B.c. onward. Either they were 
at war with Egypt, or subject for a time, or serving as mercenaries 
in the Egyptian army until, in the XXII dynasty, three kings were 
Libyans. 

“The Relation of Cyprus and Egypt under the Empire (B.c. 
1600—1100)’’ was treated by Mr H. R. Hall. The discoveries in 
Crete have now enabled us to date, with fair precision, the coming of 
#Egean or Mycenzan culture to Cyprus, at the beginning of the 
third Mycenzan period (corresponding to the third late Minoan 
period in Crete) and the middle period of the XVIII dynasty. 
The archeological evidence of connection with Egypt at this time 
is very full. We find the connection continuing through the period 
of the raids of the Peoples of the Sea, whereas all communication 
between Egypt and Crete and the A*gean was cut off. There is 
archeological evidence of connection in the time of Rameses III. 
The settlement of the Philistines in Palestine brought the period of 
acute maritime disturbance to an end, sea-borne commerce revived, 
and the later connection may have been directly from the Nile ports. 

In “Ancient Arabian Poetry as a Source of Historical Informa- 
tion,” Sir Charles Lyall showed the importance of understanding the 
conditions in Arabia before the conquests of Islam. These can be 
learned only from the ancient poetry, and the earliest pieces pre- 
served date from the end of the fifth century A.p. The poems 
require the assistance of tribal tradition for their interpretation. 
They should be translated and the relevant traditionary matter 
should be carefully studied to make known to the world the valuable 
and interesting pictures of life which they afford. 

Prof. Freiherr von Bissing put forward a theory for the ‘‘Re- 
construction of the Palaces of the Persian Kings.’’ He thinks that 
even as early as the time of Cyrus the palace was a basilica and 
that the palace-towers may be restored from the funeral towers of 
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Persepolis and other places. It is possible that this peculiar form 
of building may be traced back beyond Cyrus to the Medes and 
that the Hittite bé khillani, as well as certain foreign features i: 
Assyrian work, are to be explained by the influence of the early 
builders of Ecbatana or their ancestors. Prof. Paul Koschaker 
gave a learned German paper on the importance and problems of a 
“History of Babylonian-Assyrian Law.” 

Turning to India, Prof. A. Macdonell, in an account of the 
“Early History of Caste,” said that the caste system has impressed 
on the civilization of India a unique character for more than 2,500 
years. In the oldest Veda (before 1000 B.c.) the castes are yet 
unknown (except in one hymn of its latest chronological stratum). 
But we already find the elements of the earlier caste system: the 
three Aryan occupational classes, as opposed to the subject aborigi- 
nes. The transformation of the earlier Vedic classes into the castes 
of the later Vedic period was due to the deep racial dividing-line 
of color between the Aryans and aborigines, resulting in the prohibi- 
tion of marriage between the races. This led toa similar prohibition 
between the Aryan classes. In the later Vedas the fundamental 
castes are mentioned as four, and are constantly enumerated by 
name in the same order, the Brahmins coming first. At the present 
day, the typical form of caste is that based on occupation. But 
tribes, groups of half-breeds, and religious sects have been trans- 
formed into castes in modern times. 

Sir William Lee-Warner’s paper on ‘‘Evolution of Indian His- 
tory” defined History as being mainly concerned with men’s 
actions in molding their civil constitution so as to satisfy their 
instinctive desire for personal freedom. In India there was a 
transition between 1500 B.c. and 1206 A.D. from a pastoral Indo- 
Aryan community enjoying personal liberty to a medley of separate 
despotisms, in which the priestly caste monopolized temporal and 
spiritual power. The Muhammadans, A.D. 1206-1788, broke the 
sacerdotal ascendency in the north. The British secured the 
public peace and defence of India, and abolished by legislation 
slavery, sati, and caste-disabilities. 

“The Nationality of the Kushanas”’ was treated by Prof. Sten 
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Konow. The so-called Indo-Scythian tribes founded an empire in 
India and neighboring countries after being driven from their 
habitats in central Asia by Turkish tribes. Discoveries in eastern 
Turkestan have now informed us of the existence of two hitherto 
unknown Indo-European languages, of which one was spoken in 
Turfan and the other apparently in Khotan. Baron von Staal- 
Holstein maintains that the old Khotan tongue was probably the 
same as that spoken by the Kushana and related tribes. Prof. 
Konow drew attention to some philological facts which support this 
latter view. 

“Die historische Stellung Armeniens in Altertum,”’ by Prof. 
Lehmann-Haupt, was illustrated by slides of very ancient remains 
at Van, and was followed by a discussion on the origin and extreme 
antiquity of the people, in which Mr Hogarth took part. 

In the Colonial sub-section of Section IV (Modern History) 
there was an interesting series of papers. Mr E. A. Benians con- 
sidered ‘‘Dutch Policy in Java,”’ especially in relation to the intro- 
duction of Western life, and the policy and influence of the Dutch 
East India Company. The principal factors of the Dutch system 
were: the preservation of native institutions, the continued rule 
of the country by its native aristocracy, and the employment of 
that aristocracy in political work. Close relations between the 
native aristocracy and the Dutch were thus brought about, with 
intermarriage. Prof. Bernard Moses, in the ‘Relation of the 
United States to the Philippine Islands,’ described a different 
method. American democratic ideas influenced the formation of a 
government for the islands. By imparting a knowledge of Western 
practical achievements, and providing access to European ideas 
by the teaching of English, the improvement of the people was 
sought. An obstacle was presented by the conceit of half-educated 
Eurasians, but the Filipinos, in spite of political ignorance, were 
called on to form and conduct a popular assembly. Prof. R. 
Altamira spoke on ‘‘Some Aspects of Spanish Colonial History,”’ and 
in “‘Some Features of West Indian History” Sir C. P. Lucas 
emphasized the vicissitudes of ownership and changes of administra- 
tion in most of the smaller islands. The Spaniards, conquering 
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rather than trading or settling, aiming at a continental empire, 
held the large islands but passed over the small ones. Later 
comers from Europe found the small islands good jumping-off 
places for raids on the larger islands and the mainland. Then the 
islands were found to be exceptionally suited for the production of 
sugar and they became valuable prizes, so that during wars between 
European nations, they were frequently taken by one or another 
and sometimes there was a joint occupancy. With the introduction 
of beet sugar and the abolition of slavery, the importance of the 
West Indies rapidly declined. 

In Section VIII (Archeology), Mr St George Gray, curator of 
Taunton Museum, gave a paper with slides, on ‘‘ The Lake-villages 
of Somerset.’’ The locality was probably once a_ basin-shaped 
estuary open to the Severn sea. The Glastonbury Lake-village 
was completely excavated and again turfed over, 1892-1907. 
About ninety dwellings covered three acres, and they were enclosed 
by a border-palisading of large piles. The dwellings had circular 
floors of clay, and walls about six feet high, of wattle-and-daub, 
the conical roof being supported by a central oak post. Meare Lake- 
village is about 3 miles from the other. Excavations have been 
conducted there since 1910, and will be continued this summer. 
The antiquities found include: bronze rings, and brooches of 
La Téne I and II types, glass and amber beads, hand-made pottery, 
of which one-seventh is ornamented with incised designs, some of 
them very intricate. The inhabitants were excellent carpenters 
and draftsmen. Their furnaces and crucibles show skill in metal- 
lurgy, and the bronze-working was of a high order. Weapons are 
rarely met with, but objects of bone and antler are numerous, 
especially bobbins, combs, etc., connected with weaving. The 
human remains of the Glastonbury village were found chiefly 
outside the palisading, and were of long-headed individuals. The 
cemeteries are still unknown. The influence of Roman culture 
had not reached these places when they were abandoned, and the 
remains belong to the Early Iron Age. They can be seen in the 
museum at Glastonbury. 

Prof. Baldwin Brown's paper on the “Archeological Evidence 
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Connected with the Teutonic Settlement of Britain’? showed that 
pottery urns of the type known as Buckelurnen occur in Schleswig, 
Hanover, and Holland, and in the northeastern, midland, and East 
Anglian districts of Britain. Cremated and non-cremated early 
burials occur all up the Thames, from the Medway nearly to its 
source. The Thames valley settlers have affinities with Saxons and 
Angles in other parts, and not with the inhabitants of Kent. No 
single archeological trace of the presence of Angles of the Pagan 
period has come to light in Scotland. This seems to show that 
settlement was later there, for Anglian cemeteries are common in 
Yorkshire. The distinction in grave-finds between Angles and 
Saxons agrees with what Bede says of the ethnic differences between 
the Teutonic settlers in Britain. 

There were two Russian sessions in this section, with papers by 
M. E. von Stern on ‘Some Newly-discovered Prehistoric Remains 
in Bessarabia,” and M. Pridik, ‘‘ Recent Acquisitions of the Erémi- 
tage.’ Mons. Pharmakowsky, in Archaic Period in South 
Russia,”’ described the antiquities of Koban, Kalakent, a new find 
at Joprak-Kalé (Van), the oriental objects in gold and silver found 
in 1897 by M. Wesselowsky in a Bronze Age tumulus at Maikop, 
and others in ivory, bronze, alabaster, Egyptian pottery, etc., 
showing the influence of ancient Oriental and Greek art in Scythia 
and the Caucasus. Prof. Rostowzew gave an account of the silver 
vases in the ‘Hellenistic Tumuli of South Russia.”” Powerful 
states were formed among the Scythian tribes during the period 
from the fourth to second centuries B.c., with a rich and powerful 
aristocracy and a highly-developed Greek and Iranian culture. 
There were sumptuous sepulchers in high tumuli. Amongst the 
articles found in them are those made to order for Scythian nobles 
in some Greek towns in Asia Minor, or on the coasts of the Black 
sea, where the habits and artistic tastes of the Scythians were well 
known. Other articles were made in some semi-Greek towns in 
southern Russia. The gold and silver vases are of the highest 
interest, especially the vase found in the tumulus of Kal-Oba with 
representations of scenes of Scythian life. Many silver vases of the 
same kind were discovered in the so-called Tchmireva tomb in the 
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northern Caucasus. All these demonstrate the fine tastes of the 
Scythian nobles and the efforts of the artisans to gratify them. M. 
A. Bobrinskoy gave a list of the gold and silver objects forming the 
great ‘Treasure of Poltawa,”’ found in 1912, which, though of later 
date, points to a still flourishing condition, and intercourse with 
Byzantium and the East. 

Section IX (Related and Auxiliary Sciences) was divided into 
three sub-sections. The first of these included ethnology, historical 
geography, topography, and local history. Here were a few papers 
on American subjects. Dr A. P. Maudslay showed maps to explain 
““Cortés’ Route from Mexico to Honduras,” being a comparison of 
the accounts of the march given by Cortés in his Fifth Letter, and 
by Bernal Diaz, supplemented by information from the most recent 
maps and from the speaker’s own journeys. 

On “The Toltec Question”’ Dr E. Seler said that, although part 
of the tradition respecting the Toltecs may be mythical (the life 
experiences of Quetzalcoatl have all the signs of a moon-myth), 
some of it has a foundation in historical fact. Recent discoveries 
have shown that the civilization, hitherto known to us, chiefly at 
Teotihuacan, was widely spread over the Mexican plateau. These 
people appear to have been driven out by tribes who came later to 
the valley of Mexico and its neighborhood, and they may have 
gradually migrated toward the Atlantic coast, as tradition relates 
of Quetzalcoatl. Some may have remained behind and have been 
mixed with the conquerors. 

For the ‘ Historical Geography of British Guiana’’ Mr J. A. de 
Villiers presented a number of early maps of the region. In 
historical geography Guiana (Guayana) comprises the territory 
bounded by the Orinoco, the Rio Negro, the Amazon, and the 
Atlantic. Though discovered by the Spaniards about 1500, no 
settlement was formed until 1591, when de Berrio established San 
Thomé on the Orinoco. In his despatches to the King of Spain he 
mentioned what was being done “concerning the journey to El 
Dorado,” to which previous expeditions had been directed. There 
were at least two fairly well accredited sites for the Golden City 
and both were occupied by a tribe called Mafidos. The more 
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southerly was on the river Urabaxi, a tributary of the Rio Negro, 
but Sir W. Raleigh in 1595 accepted de Berrio’s view of its location 
near the equator, in the Guiana hinterland. A unique manuscript 
map in the British Museum drawn by Sir Walter himself, or under 
his immediate supervision, has for its principal feature an elongated 
lake with 37 tributary rivers and with the city of ‘“‘Manou”’ at its 
eastern extremity. The Dutch next came on the scene, and the log- 
book of an emigrant ship despatched by.the Dutch West India 
Company in 1624, states that there were colonists of at least three 
years standing on the Essequibo river. When Brazil was abandoned 
by the Dutch after a great defeat in 1649, numbers of the fugitives, 
amongst them a large proportion of Portuguese-speaking Jews, 
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established themselves on the Pomeroon river in Guiana. In 1714 
the company sent instructions to the Governor in Essequibo to 
despatch an expedition to seek information on El Dorado. There is 
plenty of proof that the Dutch at Essequibo were in active inter- 
course, during the first quarter of the eighteenth century, with 
the Indians as far off as the Rio Negro by way of the Rio Branco 
and the Rupununi. Dutch influence extended, therefore, over the 
whole of the route followed by the Indians who came to them 
for their trading wares and ammunition. In 1739 Nicolas Horst- 
mann was sent on behalf of the Company to seek a route by inland 
waterways from Essequibo to the Amazon and endeavor to find El 
Dorado, said to be situated on Parima, an enormous lake which 
figures on all the early maps. On the watershed of two great river 
systems, Horstmann fiound only the small Lake Amucu, which at 
times overflows, and may originally have been larger. 

Prof. Witton Davies drew attention to the distinction between 
“Magic and Witchcraft,’’ often forgotten by scholars and writers 
who employ’ the words “witch” and “witchcraft” for “female 
magician”’ and ‘‘ magic.’’ Writers on Indian, Babylonian, Egyptian, 
and Hebrew religion have been guilty of this. Masculine nouns 
have been rightly translated ‘“‘magician,”’ ‘“‘sorcerer.’"’ The femi- 
nine forms of these nouns are often rendered “witch,” but this word 
means something essentially different from ‘‘magician.’’ From 
the Teutonic peoples and the Christian Church, witchcraft came 
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to have the sense now usually attached to it. The witch of the 
Middle Ages was a woman believed to have bargained her soul 
to the Devil in return for certain powers. An examination of the 
words used in the literature of the Babylonians, Assyrians, and 
Hebrews makes it clear that among these peoples witchcraft in the 
strict sense did not exist. In the discussion on this paper an account 
was given of the active belief in the power of a witch still prevalent 
in the west of Ireland. 

In Section IXc, Mr ffoulkes described ‘‘The Armouries of the 
Tower of London,”’ where the collection is the oldest in Europe. 
Many of the specimens are to be found in an inventory taken in 
1547, and there is reason to suppose they were there long before that 
date. In 1455 there was an inventory of armor, swords, and 
banners, but without sufficient detail. Since a recent rearrange- 
ment the provenance of each piece is historically established. 

The other sections also provided many interesting papers. 
Professor I. Gollancz, general secretary, and Professor Whitney, 
the secretary for papers, worked hard to insure the success of the 
congress. Each section had its own president, vice-president, and 
secretary, who were responsible for the business of their sections. 
Entertainments of all kinds were provided, and the British Govern- 
ment gave a banquet to the foreign and colonial delegates, at which 
400 persons were present, followed by a reception for the other 
members. Many historic houses were opened to them, and Mr 
John Murray afforded to a few the opportunity to inspect his 
precious manuscripts of Byron’s poems and other treasures. By 
command of the King, five hundred members were invited to tea 
at Windsor Castle, and the Archbishop of Canterbury gave a 
reception at Lambeth Palace. The Record Office and the authori- 
ties of the British Museum also combined instruction with enter- 
tainment. An excursion to Cambridge and the delightful hos- 
pitality of some members of the University closed the festivities. 
The next Congress will be held at St Petersburg. 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO ALGONQUIAN GRAMMAR 
By TRUMAN MICHELSON 


HOUGH the bulk of this paper is concerned primarily with 
- the Fox language, nevertheless the above title is adhered to 
as the discussion involves some of the more general aspects 
of Algonquian grammar. The Kickapoo citations are from the 
texts collected by the late Dr William Jones. The Fox citations 
are partly from the Fox Texts (by page and line) by the same 
author, partly from the present writer’s texts, and partly from what 
he has heard in conversation; no words are cited which were ob- 
tained by direct questioning. The author’s Fox texts were col- 
lected in the current syllabary, being written out by Indians who 
spoke little or no English. I have restored the phonetics according 
to the scheme of Dr Jones. The numerals within brackets refer to 
the sections of the Algonquian sketch in the Handbook of American 
Indian Languages. 


PHONETIC CHANGES 
I. TOC 


The change of 2 to ¢ occurs before an 7 which is either a new 
morphological element or the initial sound of such an element. 
This has disguised a good many instrumental particles. Examples 
are: kandci (J. 298.26) TALK TO IT (an.) [-i 31] as contrasted with 
G‘kanonetiwatct (M.) THEN THEY CONVERSED TOGETHER [d—wwatci, 
29; -n-, 21, 37; -e-, 8; -ti-, 38]; dhicigi (M.) I was TOLD [4—g*, 41] 
contrasted with dhindtc' (J. 240.16, etc.) HE SAID TO HIM [d—dic’, 
29; -n-, 21, 37]; miciydgdgu’* (J. 32.12) YOU MIGHT GIVE TO HIM 
[-tydgdgu‘*, 30] but kimineguwawa (J. 32.13) HE SHALL GIVE YOU 
[ki—guwaw*, 28; -n-, 21, 37; -e-, 8]; pydcil* (M.) HE WHO BROUGHT 
ME [-i/*, 33] but nepydndw* (M.) I BROUGHT HER [ne—dw*, 28; pyd, 
16; -m-, 21, 37]; mdtaciyametcig' (M.) THEY WHO OVERTOOK US 
(excl.) [-iyametcig', 33; change of stem vowel, 33] but dmadanegutc* 
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(J. 168.5) AS HE WAS OVERTAKEN [d—tc', 29; mada, mata, 16; -n-, 
21, 37; -e-, 8; -gu-, 41] dmydcitdéhdtc' (M.) HE HAD DOLEFUL FEELINGS 
IN HIS HEART [d—1c*, 29; -itd-, 18; -hd-, 20] but mydnegdw* (in the 
grammatical sketch) HE DANCES POORLY [myd-, initial stem; -n-, 8; 
-egd-, 19; -w*, 28]. The change occurs in Sauk and Kickapoo natu- 
rally enough. It likewise evidently occurs in Potawatomi: kaminen I 
GIVE THEE, but micin GIVE (THOU) ME [these would be keminene and 
micin“ in Fox; both constructed by myself; see sections 28 and 31]. 
It is important to find out if this isa Pan-Algonquian law or confined 
to certain languages. That mi when in the same morphological 
unit remains is clear from -nitc' [34], -* [42]. A preceding e pre- 
vents the action of the law: té'keni (M.) WAKE HIM UP [td‘k-, 16; 
-e-, 8; -m-, 21, 37; -4, 31]; pagisenigY (M.) SET ME FREE [pagi, 16; 
-sen-, 20; -ig* YE—ME (the form given in section 31 is due to some 
error; Shawnee and Kickapoo have -ig* likewise)]. Furthermore 
the law does not take place in the demonstrative (47) and interroga- 
tive (49) pronouns, due either to the influence of other sounds or 
to the morphology structure of these pronouns which is quite 
unclear. 


2. CHANGE OF s TO € 


Certain variations of s and ¢ are probably due to mishearing. 
Neither sound is quite like the corresponding English one, hence 
the confusion. But the following is a true phonetic process: s 
becomes c before an i which is either a new morphological element 
or the initial sound of such an element. Examples are necigu (M.) 
KILL (YE) ME [for -ig", see above], meciyan*® (J. 54.21) IF THOU SLAY 
ME as compared with nesegus* (J. 168.13) HE WOULD HAVE BEEN 
SLAIN [stem me-, not nes- as given in the sketch (p. 784); -s-, 21; -e-, 
8; -gu-, 41; -sa, 30], etc. The interchange of s and ‘t is morpholog- 
ical: see section 21. The change apparently does not apply to 
cases of nouns combined with the copula -i-. 


3. CHANGE OF ? TO fc 


It is perfectly clear from a comparison of the intransitive third 
person singular animate -ta, -te, -ici of the participial, present sub- 
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junctive, and conjunctive, respectively, that ¢ changes to /c under 
the same conditions. 


4. CHANGE OF -yA- TO -yd- 


The word for HIS MOTHER is ugydni. It is evident that this 
stands for u-gi-ani, cf. ugiwéwan' (J. 154.9) THEIR MOTHER just as 
negy* MY MOTHER stands for ne-gi-a: see section 45 (u—[m]ani is 
the sign of the third person animate possessive pronoun singular). 
It may be noted here that plurals such as asenydn‘ STONES, are due 
to the same cause: they stand for -i-ani, with the 7 taken over from 
the singular as shown by the normal ending -ani (inanimate pl.). 
As -yA- is retained in the conjunctive, etc., it would seem that a pre- 
ceding consonant is required to make -y4- become -yd-. [ketaiydg', 
THY PETS, J. 298.16; and ulaiydn', His PET, J. 298.28, are to be 
explained similarly: the i of ai is consonantal.| 


5. CHANGE OF -wA- TO -6- 

As can be seen from the folder at the end in the Twenty-eighth 
Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, the change of 
-wA- to -d- (uw) after a consonant, is found in many Central Algon- 
quian languages. However, the actual consonants after which 
this change takes place are not yet determined, and I have some 
evidence to show that the languages concerned do not all agree. 
This may be due in part to analogical levelings. What I wish to 
point out here is that plurals such as me‘tegdni (M., and in the gram- 
matical sketch) TREES, are really contracted from me‘tegw-ani, and 
nenusdg' (in sketch) BUFFALOES, from mnenusw-agi. Similarly 
kiceson‘ (J. and M.) sun, obviative (objective) is for kicesw-ani. 
The forms are wrongly discussed in the sketch. 


NoTE ON INTERVOCALIC CONSONANTS 


On page 752 of the sketch I have expressed the conviction that 
the so-called intervocalic consonants are probably morphological 
elements, and tried toshow that -tci-, not -tc-, was one of the elements. 
Examples supporting this are: kepyitcindnen® (J. 40.12) I'VE COME 
TO TAKE YOU AWAY WITH ME [ke—ne, 28; pyd, nd, 16; -n-, 21, 37]; 
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nepydtcindnau* (J. 42.4) I'VE COME TO TAKE HER AWAY WITH ME 
[ne—dw*, 28]; kepydtcinatumenepw* (M.) I HAVE COME TO INVITE 
you [ke—nepw*, 28; pyd-, 16; natu-, 16; -m-, 21; -e-, 8]; kepyédtci- 
nawihene (J. 256.7) I HAVE COME TO VISIT you [nawi- initial stem; 
ke—ne, 28; -h-, 21, 37; -e-, 8]; nepydtcikaski'té (M.) I'VE COME TO 
BUY [ne-, 28; kaski-, 16; -‘t6, 37]. 


NOTES ON THE VERBAL COMPLEX 

From a careful study of Dr Jones’ Fox and Kickapoo texts, as 
well as of the Fox texts of the writer, it seems that the very great 
firmness in the unity of the verbal complex is only apparent, not 
real. All sorts of incorporation can and do occur, save the incor- 
poration of the nominal object and subject in the transitive verb. 
The following will illustrate in measure the above: netcdgimdme- 
guna‘ kawani'té (M.) I HAVE REALLY INDEED LOST THEM ALL AGAIN 
[ne-, 28; -‘t6, 37; tcdgi, 16; wani, 16; incorporation of particles ma 
and megu, and the adverb nd‘ka between the two ‘initial’ stems]; 
a‘ ponimegutatagi anwatciwigatamowdatc' (M.) THEY INDEED CEASED 
PAYING THE SLIGHTEST ATTENTION TO IT [d—amowédtc', 29; -t-, 21, 37; 
incorporation of particles megu and tdtagi after the initial stem pdni 
(16)]; kikutcima‘windmdinatcihene (Kickapoo, J.) 1 WILL CERTAINLY 
: TRY TO HELP you [for ki—ne, 28; -h-, 21, 37; -e-, 8; incorporation of 
particles md and wina between the initial stems kutci and mdi 
(Fox mdwi)]; d‘pwawdapeneskimatc’ (J. 138.20) If WAS NEVER HIS 
WAY TO SCOLD HER [d—4@ici, 29; pwdwi, 35.3, the terminal 7 is lost 
before the initial vowel of dpe; incorporation of the particle dpe 
(ape‘e) before the initial stem neski, 16; -m-, 21, 37]; a‘ pwadwimegu 
mo‘tc ane‘ki a‘ténigi (J. 118.20) THERE WAS NOT EVEN A LITTLE 
[incorporation of the particles megu and md'‘tci; ane‘ki is difficult 
to label]; dtaswikutcimegénimesahdétci (M.) AS OFTEN INDEED AS SHE 
TRIED TO JUMP [d—tci, 29; incorporation of the particle megéni 
I after the initial stems taswi (16) and kutci; -m-, 8; -esahd- evidently 

the same as the secondary stem -isahé-, 18]. 
We now come to examples of more radical incorporation: 
a'pydtci’ dsabamegutc' (M.) WHEN HIS FATHER CAME TO SEE HIM 
[really a passive; d—tc', 29; pyditci discussed above; -m-, 21, 37; 
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-e-, 8; -gu-, 41; dsa apparently an abbreviated form of dsani (HIS 
FATHER), resembling utdtdéma or utétémani (HIS GIVER OF SUPER- 
NATURAL POWER); ba apparently is a shortened form of wéba to see, 
an initial stem, 16: cf. section 12; the shortened forms suggest the 
intimate association in the compound]; d‘pwdwigdi uwiyd‘akaskik- 
Anawitci (M.) THEN TRULY NO ONE WAS ABLE TO SAY A WORD [incor- 
poration of a particle gdéi and indefinite subjective pronoun, 48, be- 
fore two initial stems]; d‘pdnikdgdi icitéhdic' (M.) THEN HE CEASED 
THINKING OF ANYTHING [incorporation of indefinite inanimate objec- 
tive pronoun (kdgé'‘, 48) after the initial stem péni, CESSATION, 16; 
and before the initial stem ici, THUS, 16; -itd-, 18; fusion of terminal 
and initial 7, 10; -hd-, 20; d—tci, 29]; d‘pwadwimegukdgoi‘ketonitci 
(Kickapoo, J.) AS THE OTHER INDEED DID NOT SAY ANYTHING [incorpo- 
ration of the particle megu and indefinite pronoun kdégdi as above; 
fusion of the terminal vowel of kdégdi and i‘ketd, an initial stem, TO SAY; 
d—nitci, 34; pwawit, 35]; ‘totci (Kickapoo, J.) HE 
DID NOT BRING ANYTHING [pai corresponds to Fox paéwi, 12; incorpo- 
ration of megu (as above) and awiydhi, an indefinite pronoun, inani- 
mate singular, before the initial stem pyd, 16; ‘td, 37; éd—tci, 29]; 
wi pwawi acahahike‘kinemegutc (J. 224.7) THAT SHE MIGHT NOT BE 
FOUND OUT BY THE SIOUX [final i lost before a vowel; wi—tci, 29; 
pwau*, 35; ke'k-, initial stem, 16; -dne-, 18; -m-, 21, 37; -e-, 8; -gu-, 
41; acahahi same as Acéha‘i Sioux, obviative pl.; incorporation of 
the logical nominal subject]. 

The following illustrate a very curious type of incorporation: 
ad ugwisiwatc‘ (M.) THEN THEY HAD A SON [d—widtci, 29; -i-, 20]; 
ki ugwisemene (M.) I WILL HAVE YOU AS SON [ki—ne, 28; -m-, 21, 37; 
-e- (both times), 8]; ki'undpdimemene (M.) 1 WILL HAVE YOU AS 
HUSBAND [ki—ne, 28; -me- (second one), 21, 37, 8]; ketugimenepena 
(M.) WE HAVE THEE AS MOTHER [ke—nepena, 28; -t-, 28; -me- as 
above]; nihutigimadmipena (J. 28.6) WE WOULD HAVE THEE AS OUR 
CHIEF [an error for ki—ipena, 28 (see 13); -h-, 8; -m- (second time), 
21, 37]; dhutdnesiwatc' (J. 66.15) THEY HAD A DAUGHTER [d—wédtci 
and -i- as above; -h, 8]; d‘pdnundpdminitc' (J. 70.9) AND SHE NO 
LONGER HAD HIM FOR HER HUSBAND [final vowel of pdni, the initial 
stem, 16, is lost before u-; d—nitc', 34; -i-, 20]. That we have pos- 
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sessed nouns incorporated is evident enough. The w- strongly resem- 
bles the u- of the third person possessive pronouns; note ugwisan* 
(M.) HIS SON; ugiwdwan' (J. 154.9) THEIR MOTHER; undpdman' (J. 
162.4) HER HUSBAND; uidnesan' (M.) HIS DAUGHTER; I lack an ex- 
ample for CHTEF(s) with the third person possessive, but the structure 
would be the same as shown by ketiigimdmendnag' (J. 62.22) ouR 
(inclusive) CHIEFS. See section 45 of the skutch. The question 
arises whether originally the u- of the possessive pronouns did not 
originally mean possession by any one, and only secondarily became 
fixed as representing third persons. It will be observed that the 
terminal elements which would occur in nouns by themselves do 
not occur in the verbal compound. 

The extreme limit of incorporation is reached in incorporating 
verbs within verbs: pwdwi'dcimendgeicawiyane (M.) IF YOU DO 
NOT DO AS WE TELL you [pwéwi, 35; (i)cawi, do, 16; d—ndge, 29; 
-me-, 21, 37, 8; ci possibly for ici (see section 12), or cim is an initial 
stem; e the phonetic insert; -yane, 29]; ki'pdni dnd pamiyaninapami 
(M.) AS THOU HAST BEEN SEEING ME, THOU WILT CEASE SEEING ME 
[ki—i, 28; pdni, CESSATION, 16; d—iyani, 29; -n- (both times), 8; 
-m- (both times), 21, 37; @pA TO SEE, initial stem (see section 9)]. 

It should be stated here that compounds of the type ‘HE WOULD 
HAVE BECOME CHIEF’ (ugimdwis*, J. 26. 16) occur in which the 
noun is stripped of the terminal animate ending and combined with 
the copula -i- with the ordinary verbal endings. 

It is obvious that stems will have to be reclassified. It is quite 
certain that a class corresponding to the accepted secondary stems 
will occur, but whether the present two-fold division will be main- 
tained or classed in a different manner is uncertain. That the 
present so-called initial stems will have a different classification 
seems reasonable. There is an essential difference between stems 
such as fcdgi TOTALITY, kutci. TRY, Asdmi TOO MUCH which can occur 
outside as well as inside the verbal compound, and such stems as 
pyi TO COME, migé TO FIGHT, kaAski ABILITY which can occur 
only within the compound. Moreover it is possible that a new 
division may be made according to the position of incorporated 
particles, and the like. Also the position of stems in noun-forma- 
tion will have to be taken into consideration. 
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From what has been said above it will be seen that the firmly 
united part of the verbal compound seems to be the pronominal 
elements and the instrumental particles. Yet it may be mentioned 
that though in some cases the original meaning of the instrumental 
particles is kept with great fidelity, in the majority of cases the 
original meaning has faded, and it is a matter of absolute conven- 
tion as to which particle is used with any given verbal stem. It 
also appears that not all stems can be combined with each other. 
In other words, in Algonquian words may be analytically separated 
into the constituent elements, but these elements can not always 
be combined synthetically to form new words. 


BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO A TUTELO VOCABULARY 
By LEO J. FRACHTENBERG 


ESIDES the present list, there are in existence two other 
B Tutelo vocabularies. Of these, the earliest was collected 
by Horatio Hale on the Grand River reservation, Ontario, 
in 1883,' while the latest attempt to obtain a vocabulary of this 
extinct dialect was made by Dr Edward Sapir.2. My own material 
was collected under the auspices of the Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy, on the Grand River reservation, Ontario, in July, 1907. My 
informant was Lucy Buck, an old Tutelo woman, who remembered 
only the few words and phrases that are herein recorded. As she 
was unfamiliar with English, it was necessary for me to obtain this 
scanty material by using as an interpreter Andrew Sprague, a 
Cayuga, who in his early youth had been adopted by the Tutelo 
tribe. 
As is well known, Tutelo (and Saponi) form a subdivision of 
the great Siouan family. They lived in North Carolina at a very 
early date. During one of their frequent raids, the Iroquois took 
these two tribes along with them northward.* According to infor- 
mation obtained from Andrew Sprague, the Tutelo were admitted 
into the Confederacy of the Iroquois, thereby forming the sixth 
nation of the Iroquois League—by which we may assume that the 
Tutelo and the Saponi were adopted with the Tuscarora. Sprague 
also informed me that at all the Iroquois festivals it is customary 
to sing a few Tutelo songs in deference to that tribe. 
At the time this material was collected, only two Tutelo families 
survived, namely, the Williams and Buck families. No member of 
the Williams family remembered a single word of their former tongue. 


1 Published in the Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, March 2, 1883. 
2? See American Anthropologist, N. S., vol. 15, no. 2, April-June, 1913, pp. 205-297. 
3 See James Mooney, The Siouan Tribes of the East, Bull. 22, Bur. Am. Ethnology, 
Washington, 1895. 
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Of the Buck family, Lucy was the only one who seemed to know 
a few words of her language. She told me, however, that the head 
of her family, John Buck, who at that time was a fugitive from the 
reservation, could speak Tutelo fluently. I made several fruitless 
attempts to locate him. 

This material is presented in the form in which it was given to 
me. No attempt to verify the words by means of other vocabu- 
laries has been made, owing chiefly to the fact that I deemed the 
material obtained highly unreliable, as a glance at the various 
confusing terms given for the different cardinal numerals will 
show. 

The appended song was rendered toward the close of the Iro- 
quois Strawberry festival, at which I happened to be present. 
Sprague told me that it was a Tutelo song. No translation could 
be obtained. 


NUMERALS 
no"s one aka’s, niswa’ six 
kise'"g, kise’n, no™p, two sago’m, ni'li, yawend"™ seven 
sago’m three balan, yawind", nihili’ eight 
tup, balan four kse"k, saga’ nine 
ni'swa five butsk, gwis, gwi ten 
Nouns 

eho", e’hu" mother yii'tkaye’k black bear 
hina’ my mother (?) bisdka’ fish 
dawind’k sister babé’sko" buck deer 
wéa'kasi’k girl kanulo’ nixa niso’™ coon 
miha’™ man piis cat 
wariwa’ woman tcino’"kehe male buck (sic) 
niska’, niska’ child wayutka’, waya'’su"tka pigeon 
mankida’ my cousin hé'keru*ska’ yearling (deer) 
maxkanak@’ sit negro no™ paye’™ cow 
wa'xkanaka, waxkana’ka, white tsd"gida’ye"k colt, 

man wakcapa’, wa'ksikpa* bread 
yakii'tskahe'"g dizzy woman matcigo"yo"™ salt 
mo"pa*"", ma’ paye"g cattle miha"sti’k fire 
tso"gide’™ horse wadéwi’ sugar 
mo"skilo’, moskuli” pig wahukmi' falseface (mask) 
hé’mo” frog mo" gitci’, wagitct’ dance 
tso"k dog pebahé” pepper 


1 Probably English. 
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mate’! knife 

meni'kate’o", mentigoto’ bottle, 
kettle, vessel (for water) 

kcimbai’ pipe 


ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS 


ko'"ke"k grand 
bi'wa nice, good; also “thank you” 


VERBS AND PHRASES 


walu’t to eat 

dagiku’ to tear into pieces 

ké’ko"g I will 

ksapii'ne where is our bread? 

kéko'"g e"he' alewa'yo in everything 
you are right 

ma'geli'da let us go home 


SONG 
Yohenigo ho enigo knehe'"go yant 
mehe'"go nehe"gi knehe"g nu”gik. 
Knehe"go go yani knehe"go mehe"go 


SILETZ, OREGON 
September, 1913 


in English “thin.” 


kcimbai’ noné’ tobacco 
ye"hé’ lacrosse stick 
kagsayinaké™ bracelet 
gisd’ wooden spoon 


tabata’ down (river) 
dtap‘ai’ up (river) 


hadit kilé’'da he went home 

walu't maksapa’ eat bread!, come to 
dinner! 

walu't waksaksi’ take some soup! 

bilahe’*k thank you 

noni'k wax'é’n dahé’wa all people go 
to bed 


yahawe knehe"g yahawa nu"gik 
knehe"go. 
Yenigo enigo knehe"g koya'ni enigo 
knehe"g yahawe knehe"g. 
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GRAMMAR AND GLOSSARY OF THE TULE LANGUAGE 
OF PANAMA 


By J. DYNELEY PRINCE 


i hae present article is a study of the words and analogies in the 
extant Tule material, based on a collation from the following 
works: (1) J. D. Prince, ‘“‘The San Blas Language of 
Panama,”! indicated by P; (2) a word-list by De Puydt? (RG); 
(3) a manuscript word-list of the San Blas by the late Moravian 
Bishop Berckenhagen (B); (4) Pequefio Catecismo Cristiano, by P. 
de Llisa, in Cuna, edited by me;* (5) A. L. Pinart, Vocabulario 
Castellano-Cuna. As the greater part of the words and phrases 
herein treated are taken from the Catechism and Pinart, both of 
which sources use the Spanish orthography, this material is indi- 
cated by Pi. only when it is necessary to distinguish Pinart’s work 
from the Catechism. 

The differences between Cuna and San Blas are merely dialectic,‘ 
so that all the material is combined in one glossary, where the dis- 
tinction between the dialects is indicated by the above abbrevia- 
tions, or by C = Cuna; SB = San Blas. 


PHONETICS 


The comparatively simple sound-system of the Tule with the 
natural variations as well as those resultant from the different 
orthographies of the sources, are shown as follows: 


= a in father(a-u: ampa-umpa). tween vowels; b(p)-v: ipa(C)- 


b initial, as in Eng.; medial, as Sp. evi (SB); ogoba-ogovah; abo- 
medial 6b (b-g: tula-buena; gan-avagan-. 
iula-guena; b-m: ibia (SB) c=k tenuis, especially between 
= imia (C); b-p tenuis be- vowels (hence c¢-g passim; 


1 American Anthropologist, 1912, XIV, 109-126. 

2 Journal of the Royal Geographical Sociely-XXXVIUI, 100-105. 
3 American Anthropologist, Xv, 288-326. 

4 American Anthropologist, XIV, 111-113. 
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c-p: aptacuelo- actacuelo; c j = Sp. guttural 7, except where 
(C)-t(SB): caca-gata; c omit- indicated as Eng. 7. 
ted: obpisale-piscali. k = hard ¢ tenuis 
ch = Sp. ch in Darien-Cuna, grading 1 = thick, as Polish 2; frequently 
through Polish c- §, to pure omitted in writing; inter- 
sh and to plain s in SB: ch-s, changes with r: cai-cal; cunai- 
passim: chapal- sabala; ch-sh: cunali; chapul- chapur; canel- 
cho-sho; ch-z (Eng.): guichi caner. 
(C)- wist (SB); ch-ts (é): m= Eng. m: m-b (see m-n: 
ichégua- itsegitia; chiptigua- amtar-antar. 
tsiptigua. n = Eng. n: n-r: chenetu; cherete. 
d = Eng. d and often as voiceless ¢. o = Sp. o: o-e (see e). 
e = Sp. e: e-o: mete-gal (C)-modey pb = ptenuis, written often b between 
' (SB). vowels (see b): p-c (see c). 
g=hard g representing c(k) be- qu = kw before -a and k before e andi 
i tween vowels: guaca (C); unless written gi-. 
; waga (SB). r = Eng. r (not trilled): r-l (see J); 
gu = hard g before e and i; = gw r-n (see n); omitted in writ- 
before a. ing: cockéno- curquina. 
gu = gw and sometimes hw(w): gu-h: s = hard s; frequently ch, q. v. 
f pogiie - pohwey; guaca - waga; sh = Eng. sh = ch, q. v. 
f tiguie-tiwia (SB). t = t tenuis: t-d (see d). 
i h= simple breathing, occurring ts = Polish ¢ (see ch). 
more in SB than in C: habe- u = Eng. long oo and, short, = a, 
(SB)-ape (C); hemi (SB)- q. neu-neva. 
imi-s (C); hai (SB)-ai (C). v really not existent = medial b: 
Pi. and the Catechism, know- ogoba-ogovah; neu-neva; also 
ing no w, represented w by p tenuis: ipa-evi. 
hu: nuhueti- newedi (P). w= Eng. w (see gu; h) 
i = Sp. i, long and short. 2s = Eng. z (see ch) 


The general tone of the language is low and monotonous, not 
unlike the eastern Algonquian idioms. It is, therefore, often diffi- 
cult to establish the vowels exactly; note bul-pel. Ablaut seems to 
appear in some verb-forms (see Verb) and also in fampe-temperipa. 
Final nasals occur in some dialects, as Berckenhagen heard -ang 
in galang-cald; ibiang-ibia. I distinctly heard -n in SB sunméke- 
chumdque (C); note nunmdque-numdque. The sibilant, even in 
SB, is peculiarly uncertain. Thus, I heard Ina Makchia say suli 
and suli for ‘not’ = chuli (C). The c(k) tenuis is an especially 
light palatal touch, as will be seen from the above permutations. 
There is an occasional glottal catch in SB, as 74, but also pro- 
nounced itt. 
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The stress changes as irregularly as in Russian, so that the ac- 
centuation indicated in the Glossary is not invariable, especially 
when suffixes are appended. 


WorpD FORMATION 

The Tule is in many respects an isolating language and can 
certainly not be classified under the head of polysynthetic idioms.' 
In fact, in its word-formation and sentence structure, it reminds 
one of Malay and its kindred dialects, rather than of a North 
American language. Nouns, adjectives, and verbs are made up of 
well-defined roots, few elements of which disappear in combination. 
The long sentence word of the Algonquian or Iroquois, for example, 
is quite strange to this tongue, as will be seen by comparing the 
verb with the pronoun in Tule with the same phenomenon in any 
North American language. The formation of word roots is effected 
by means of a number of endings which seem to be purely formative, 
i. e., they define but do not alter the grammatical status of the chief 
stem. Such are, for example: -a, common in verbs: arpa-gal they 
work; also in nouns: napria-gua truth = it is right; -al: chap-al 
(chap-in) belly; -cale-ti: mnarma-cale-ti command; nusa-cale-ti 
blessing; cua = gua: chicua-cua quail = it is a _ bird; -e (-a): 
cho-e; mecho-e; mimi-e ‘say; kill; give a little’ respectively; -gua; 
-gue = predicate passim; -gui (-ki) = gua: ti-gui-e rain; nac-guine-ki 
example; -/: paca-l(-mal) Trinity; tegui-l wish; -lub: gui-lub be; 
is-lub sad = what is low (is); m (-r): chap-in belly (chap-al); -o: 
arpago work (arp-a-); -pa demonstrative: me-pa heaven; ne-pa field; 
nig-pa heaven (cf. Pronouns and -ba); qui(a) = gui; -r nuhue-r; 
(-n); -s: a frequent formative element: chu-s child; imi-s now; hoipo-s 
day; ito-sa hear; napo-s render; ni-s-koa (= gua) child; oguigu-s 
die; penu-s(a) pay: purcui-s die; taque-s(a) see; ui-s desire. All 
these are probably fragments of earlier elements of demonstrative 
force, as are the following formative prefixes used in the same 
manner: a-: a-pin; an-: an-cal; e-: e-cur; e-pin-ch; p-: p-uquet pay; 
from uque-t give; t-: t-dnigui come. We should note here the end- 
ings -bie wish; -bu love, and the prefix o- which seems to have the 
grammatical force of turning a stem into an active verb (see Verb). 


1Prince in American Anthropologist, x1v, 115-116. 
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A few words are formed by means of onomatopoetic stems, such 
as corcor-maque to boil; nu dove. Reduplication also plays its 
part, as: acala-cala; gual-gual; imis-imis; ne-ne; ni-ni; no-no; nu-nu; 
ololé-gua; pali-pali; pane-pane. Many words are compounds; such 
as cali-toguet struggle = lit. the (-t) going (togue) to seize (cal-i); 
cal-mali walk = management of the foot; prestan-chae lend = Sp. 
prestar + chae make. See especially s.v. chiet; gual; cal-maque; 
maque; and ti for this sort of combination. A single root sometimes 
presents many compounds; as es- metal, from which esnou; es-tin; 
es-tobol, eswalah = es -gua-la, all denoting metal objects. See also 
s.v. ta- ‘see,’ with its various derivatives. As indicated above, 
there are no traces of pure polysynthesis or the melting together of 
elements, except possibly in the case of the root -se bless (guilu-se). 
In noun compounds, the final formative vowel may be omitted, 
as mol(a)-maque-co ( = ico) = needle = cloth-catch(ing) thorn; 
lis(a)-chiagua chocolate = broth of cacao. We havea treble verbal 
combination in picua be-penus-at-uquet-p-uquet how much do you 
pay = how much you (be-) pay (penus-) it (-at-) giving (-uquet) 
payment = p- (demonstr.) + uquet ‘give.’ 

Abstracts seem to be formed by means of -guin(e), q.v. and see 
choque-r; gui-lub; nuca-; pin-che-. 


MoRPHOLOGY 

The suffix -te (-ta; -it) is frequently used as a definite article, 
usually with verbs; choque-te the saying. This is the same element 
as the demonstrative prefix fe- (see Pronouns). 

There is no grammatical gender; thus, the pron. iti = he, she, it. 

Nouns form their plural by -cana: ome-cana women; -cona: ne- 
gsea-cona lakes; -gan(a): machere-gan (all clearly variant spellings 
of the same element; probably = many); -mala: ulu-mala canoes 
(mal = thing; cf. i-mal something). The plural may be omitted if 
it is evident, as when the verb has the plural ending -gal. Nominal 
inflection is effected by postpositions (see Prepositions), but the 
genitive relation is often expressed by nominative apposition with 
or without the demonstrative particle e-, as Dios tula e nuchu the 
living (tula) God that one (e-) son = the son of the living God; 
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patir-mal pel ab-choco the priests’ every saying = all that the priests 
say. The emphatic genitive is expressed by -gati (see Prepositions). 

Adjectives follow the nouns they qualify and are not inflected, 
as Dios nuhue-ti the (-ti) good God, but predicate: Dios ati nuhue-ti 


God he (is) the good (one). 
ama!; piti-bul. 


For the comparison of adjectives, see 


The personal pronouns are as follows: 


an I. 

pe (be) thou. 

adi; att; iti (SB) he; she; it; ome 
‘woman’ is used when the emphatic 
feminine must be expvessed.! 

nen we; clearly a reduplication of the 
Ist p. element (a)n. 

nan we, in a relative clause = that 
which we-; for us, ete. 

an-mala we (SB; pl. of an-) 


am-pogua we two; am-pog-pela we two 
all (emphatic dual). 

pe-mal (a) you. 

pe-pogua you two. 

pe-pog-pela you two all (emphatic dual). 

a-mal = at-mala they. 

iti-mala they (SB). 

pela-kwo-p; pela-kwo-ppa = they; pela 
all + kwo = gua + demonstr. p(b). 


These personal pronouns are used as possessives standing in 
nominative apposition, like any other noun, before the noun pos- 


sessed: an-neca my house; pe-neca thy house, etc.” 


etc. = an-gati; pe-gati, etc. 


Mine, thine, 


(See Prepositions.) 


The reflexive pronoun is guacal self, q.v. 


The interrogative pronouns are as follows: penki; penqui who? 
tegua who; piti what; which; ibi; iguit what; both making pl. in 


-mala. 


The demonstrative pronouns are: abi; adi; ati; iti this; te that; 


this (see Article). 


The element ne(na) is also used as a definite 


object with verbs, as cayd e-cur-ne cane grind it (cf. ni-). 
The indefinite pronouns are i-guen anyone = indef. i + guen 


(cuen) one. 


I-guen is also used for ‘something,’ which however is 


usually i-mal; pl. ibi-mala; tegua someone (used also for interr. 
who = def. fe + pred. -gua; pl. tegua-mal(a)). The indef. one (Fr. 
on) is expressed by tule person: tule cha-ja-te what one has done. 

The relative relation is expressed by the verbal element + def. 
te: chuma-ja-te that which was spoken (chuma speak; -ja past; te); 


1 American Anthropologist, X1v, 115. 
2 Thid., 115-116. 
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pel istar tule cha-ja-te all evil which one has done (cha-ja-te). Rela- 
tion may also be expressed by ibi or penki: an-guichi ibi cuno | know 
what he is eating; an-takse penki iti I see who he (is). 


THE VERB 

The full incorporation of the pronoun with the verb I have al- 
ready given,! stating that at that time I had no knowledge of tense 
formation. The Catechism has supplied this deficiency to a great 
extent, showing that the tenses are rather simple. The past is 
usually left unexpressed, as in North American languages, unless it 
is absolutely necessary, in which case -ja ‘from’ is used: epe-ja 
stayed; sarso-ja killed; tegua pin-cha-ja-te who invented (it), etc. 
These past forms may be used unchanged with any pronoun. 
Pinart® hints that vowel change is employed for the past, as ne-gua 
I have done, from nao go, but cf. ne ‘go’ = present tense! I find nae; 
nao; reduplicated nane; nini = continued going (cf. nane-di travel) 
and the definite na-te all in the sense ‘go.’ It is probable that na-te 
means ‘the one who goes,’ and is a more emphatic form than simple 
nae; nao. The continuous present and occasionally the future (I 
am going to) are expressed by gueb, q.v.: queb nanao he is traveling; 
queb nodli it is going up. The pure future is indicated by che-: an- 
che-palmie-mala 1 will do them. This che- also means ‘must.’ 
Note that -mala in the last example is the objective plural.? The 
suffix -fani (-dani) = ténique ‘come’ is frequently used for the future: 
aglére dénique (it) is going to fall; purque dénique (he) is going to die. 

Verbs make their plural in all tenses by -gal and -mal, the active 
verb usually taking -gal: ecae-gal (they) open it; cope to drink, but 
o-cope-gal (they) give to drink; fale see, but o-tale-gal they show. 
Note cune eat, but o-cune-mal they feed, here with -mal. 

‘Must’ is expressed by che- and ocua-ne promise, q.v. 

The verb with suffix is used for the infinitive of purpose, as 
ocua nane-gal they promise they go = promise go-go they. 

The participle is expressed by -t; -te and rarely by -/ (caet; chiet; 
e-pincha-et; guilubu-), but even this form, which is only the verb + 


1 American Anthropologist, X1V, 114-115. 
2 Op. cit., 5-6. 
* American Anthropologist, X1v, 114. 
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the definite, may be used indiscriminately, as chactiet shut; impera- 
tive. Note the plural participle istar a-pincha-mal those who think 
evil. 

The passive is formed in two ways; i. e., by the pronoun + prep- 
osition followed by the plural verb: Dios nan-ga chabu-bu-gail God 
(is he who) must be loved by us = God is he who by us (nan-ga) 
they (-gal) like (-bu) to love (chabu); and secondly, by inserting the 
stem between o- and -diba: o-tule-diba he was created (made alive). 

The verb to be = exist appears under chi; chinu; chu; eque; 
mai; te-di, q.v., all which mean ‘existence.’ The predicate relation 
is expressed by the 3d p. pronoun: Dios pap ati Dios God the father 
he (is) God. To have = possess = nica; paca, the -ca undoubtedly 
being the possessive element seen in the genitive preposition -gati.! 

The prepositions (postpositions) are difficult to understand, as, 
with but few exceptions, they show a great variety of meanings, 
fully illustrated in the Glossary. Whenever the verb permits; i. e., 
carries an inherent prepositional meaning, the preposition is omitted. 
This is especially the case with nae; nao; nane; na-te to go, which 
requires no preposition. See in the Glossary the following entries: 

bal(i) at; for; with; respecting; during; from; on (a day); 
chalbal; cholbal behind; -chuli without (= not having); -ga dat. to; 
for; with: cuena-ga for eating; istar-ga for evil; -gati of or belonging 
to; -ja; -je as; for; from (also = past tense); -tar for; on; over; 
note is-tar bad; evil; lit. ‘for low; as low.’ Two prepositions may 
be used together: tule-ga-bal with respect to the people. 


ADVERBS 
ee yes (nasal e). jabal ahead; forward. 
elo yes. chana-je when. 
chuli no; not. inacua when. 
iti-bali here; in this. inggo when. 
te-bali there; in there. picua how many. 
CONJUNCTIONS 
amal-ba because. moga and (postpositive). 


yancal-ba because. 


1 On the numerals, which, like adjectives, follow the noun, see, for full discussion, 
American Anthropologist, xiv, 116-118, and Glossary, s. v. -impa-. 
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Negation is expressed by the suffix chuli not: gui-chuli he knows 
not. The prohibitive negative is mele, q.v. passim. A privative 
element seems to exist in -na: li-na dry (ti water + na not). 

Conditional phrases are expressed by the hanging clause, as 
nue nan-ga a-taque-li nen-abogan (if) good for us, it awakens our 
body. 

Interrogative phrases often end in choque-gua saying it is. 

The sentence construction will be best understood by a study of 
the Catechism.! 

Reference should be made to the resemblance between the Tule 
and the Chibcha of Colombia.2 There are likewise apparently 
fugitive analogies between Tule and the Miskuto, as perhaps: 


TULE MISKUTO 
an I yang 
ati; iti he; she; it witin 
nen we nani; pl. of any pronoun 
pa demonstrative ba suffixed article = the 


The element -ka in Miskuto lika; mika; sika ‘ (it) is’ may correspond 
to the possessive Tule -ca in pa-ca; ni-ca; -gati. Tule chichi ‘dark’ 
may = Miskuto siksa ‘black.’ Finally, the Miskuto infinitive 
-aia may = the frequent Tule -e (see above, Word Formation). 
What the connection was between these Central American idioms 
must be left for future investigators, as the existing material is too 
scanty to permit any conclusion at present. 

Several errors in the two former papers* have been corrected in 
the present treatise, as the grammatical peculiarities have become 
clearer to me. I sincerely hope that this series of three papers 
on the Tule, although unavoidably imperfect here and there, 
owing to the phonetically uncertain nature of much of the material, 
may prove useful to future students of this little-known idiom. I 
strongly urge the necessity of field work among this people before 
they become contaminated by alien influences. The Tule possess 
a quantity of folk-lore, songs, etc., which certainly should be 


1 American Anthropologist, Xv, 288-236. 
2 Ibid., 118-1109. 
3 Ibid., XIV, 109-126, and xv, 289-326. 
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recovered and which would undoubtedly throw additional light on 
the vocabulary and structure of their language. 


CuNA-ENGLISH VOCABULARY 


A 

a-; formative element as in a-pin(ch)- 

a chuli used in comparison: iti mastol 
nuhuetit adi mastol nuhueti a chuli 
that man is good (but) that man is 
better; @ is also poss. and rel.; see 
choguet and note the following: a 
nuchu his son; a nuet as good 
(apintaque-malo) ; a pap choquete what 
the priest commands 

ab- (ap-) formative pref.: ab-cho: pe 
nen-ga a. chuli you to us do not 
speak (aptacuelo-; choco; choque-te) ; 
ab-choco: patir-mal pel ab-choco to 
priest all tell = confession; patir 
abchoco = Confiteor; ibi istar ab- 
choqué-gal_ something evil (you) 
confess (choco) 

abe; error in P: pi abe nega = pia pe- 
neca where is your house 

abeyeh love (P; chabuet) 

abi pron. of 3d p.: a. cala maz it is lean; 
abi is also demonstrative and = 
other, pl. emal-bi (emal-bi-mal) 

abogén body; womb; health: pe-a.-di 
pulégua how is your health (avacd; 
avagd); a.-ulbal girdle = under the 
belly 

ab-sogue-te chao indeed = he says (ab- 
choque-te) to do it (chao) 

a-bulenena chuli without end = he is 
more than there is not; i. e., there 
is not anyone more than he (bul) 

acaé-gal open: imie a. o. the eyes (ecaé) 

acalé-calé bad; evil: a. chiqui-mal queb 
an-cuno bad birds I am eating 
a.-te chumaque speak dishonestly; 
a. Dios-emal evil of the Saints; a. 
imal chet evil things to do=sin. See 


cal hold. Acald-cdéla probably = 
held back = secret 

acal-ba hide: tatd e gual-cal a. eclipse of 
the sun = sun himself hides (calba) 

acalyogue cap: e mola a. his cap. 

acén; acand axe 

acdér then; imis a. now then; indeed 
(nénico) 

acpenegu-ja repentance (nacpigu) with 
repentance 

acptis melted 

actacuelo hope: uni a. how (will you) 
hope (aptacuelo; tacuelo). Ac- here 
is probably for the demonstr. pref. 
ap- ab- 

actiqueti loaded: an hulu a. my canoe is 
loaded (tigué = buried, i. e. in the 
water). ac- for ap- = ab- 

~acud; see -agua; -cua, -gua 

acua stone: & itiqui-ga a. codl-codl 
river with stony banks; a. chiptigua 
crystal white stone; a. mulié rock; a. 
neca city = stone house(s); a. napri- 
taléque pretty stone; chalé a. pearl 
= mollusk stone; mand a. thunder- 
stone (bolt) 

acuanet descend: tata a. punua west 
wind = sunset wind (arcuan-) 

acu-nica-te scanty; few; little 

acts false: a. pe-chumaque falsely you 
swear 

aché honey (achticua) 

achigua mild: ina a. mild wine = wine 
per se (ochigua) 

aché animal; dog (achii); a.-sa popaliti 
animal 

a:choquet (choquet) 

achi dog; animal (B): achi parpétt 
tiger (atchué) 
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achticua macdéleti sugar = Sp. azucar 
+ macéleti (see aché) 

achu-el fish-hook (see el) 

acht gualguéna single wildcat 

ach pan wildcat in a herd (?) 

achi parpdti tiger 

acht quinéti lion 

achtie nose; onomatopoetic? See hachi 

adi that one (ati). See at-mala 

adi-te that one (ati) 

-agdti (see -gati) 

agldre fall: pe-neca a. ddéniqui your 
house is going to fall 

-agua formative element seen in pun- 
agua; napri-agua; nic-agua. (See 
-acua; eqtie; gua) 

aguayacan sort of religious dance 

aguicherso in danger 

aguircher take away 

ai Icuacunapaleli mdtun shuna-te friend, 
carry this ripe banana to I. (hai) 

akwa rock (B) 

dla egg 

alcal judge = Sp. alcalde 

aléji laugh; laughter 

alepitdr laugh 

alley laugh (P) 

alpdn move the hammock (pan) 

alticua testicles (olégiia round) 

alulua green 

amd aunt 

amal other: pe a. choco-te moga and do 
thou otherwise speak = forgive 
(amel); e-meial-mala-te amal moga 
to the relations and others = Holy 
Apostles; 1 mastol nuhueti amal 
emalbi-mal this man is better than 
the others (emalbimal); puna amal- 
gati wife of another; amal e Pacal-mal 
(to) the other Trinity; pe-y-amal-ba 
because thou-; amal-cuen anyone 
= other one 

am-ba maskuche we eat (B) 

ambégi ten (B; P) 
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ambégui ten; e a. the tenth 

ambégui cuénchigiie eleven 

ambégui cacéd paquégiia thirteen 

ambégui cacéd pocua twelve 

amel: atursegal imala amel-gati they 
steal things from others (amal; 
mele) 

amiét see; look for: mas cuné amiét-imal 
to go seek something to eat; yer pili 
amiét much (his) foe he seeks = one 
addicted to arms 

amim sealing-wax 

aminé hunt: imal aminé seck some- 
thing; capal ib aminé beat a wood in 
pursuit of game = hunt 

ampé lively; quick: ical-bal a. nanédt 
follow the road = road lively go; 
ampé tuld living; lively (see just 
below). Ampdé = umpé ahead; for- 
ward 

ampd-giia be born (see just above) 

ampd-gui bring forth child (see just 
above) 

am-pogiia we (P) = I (we) two 

amildr flexible (antar); idler; loiterer 

an- 1; me (ani). See -n- 

an-cél hand; a. eliét hand-cleaner = 
towel (chincal; chuncal); a. ucse hand 
giving = marriage (cal). An-cal; lit. 
hold with it (cal) 

an-gé to me: patir pela a. choco the 
priest tells all to me; pe a. thou to me; 
a. chumaque answer to me: Dios 
an-ga imal choco chao God to me 
something says to do 

angambal: ti a. ravine with water (ti) 

angan unmalo whatever there is (?) 

an-gati my; Dios a. my God; iti ti napi 
neca-te an-gati the house at the end 
of the river is mine (-gatz) 

an-gtiiro | exude: sagar a. mdja-te | am 
sweating through and through 

anil; me (P). See an- 

dni = iguana 
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dniqui come (tdnique); inacu-aniqui 
when did you come. 

an-mala we (P) 

antdr lazy; idle (amtdr) 

anu 1; me (RG) 

ap- = ab- 

apalé half: pirca a. half of the year 
apé blood (habe) 
apé tupi vein = 
apin receive: nen a. pocuagua we receive 
absolution; apin-apin Niya colo re- 
ceiving evil (= Devil) say = blas- 
pheme (apini; pina-pina) 

apinchéet receive (see e-pinch-; pinch-): 
ibi pi-a. what have you received; 
istar apin-cha-mal those who receive 
evil; bul-nepri-apincha-mal those who 
receive (think) more evil (bu/) 
apin-chao receive: chanaje apin-chao 
when must one receive it (apiro). 
See pin-; apinagua 

apinchu- receive: unicar nen apinchu- 
malo how must we receive it; legua 
nen apinchuo whom do we receive 
apinguegal receive: matu ologua apin- 
guegal receive the Sacrament 
apinguer hold: ulu chiete a. anchor = 
ship make hold 

apinguile-te: imid apinguile-te eyebrows 
= that which holds the eye; malu 
olégua apinguile-ti receiving the 
Sacrament; mas apingulet food re- 
ceiving = vigor 

apini 
apini did you meet someone on the 
road (apin) 

apino: Dios a. ib cuenaga Communion 
= God's receiving for food 
apin-tacuélo hope (tac) 

apiniaque-t hope; apintaque-malo a nuet 
that we should hope in him as good 
apintagiielo hope 

apir-mala neighbors; probably incor- 
rect = epir, q. v. 


blood tube 


meet: icar-bali amal-cuen be- 
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apiro: unigua-te a.-chumala how must 
one receive it (apinchu) 

aptaco: pe- a. look out! (tacuelo) 

aptacuélo expect (tac). See actacuelo 

a-puna (puna) 

a-ptr: ti a. mist (pur) 

a-purco ulguine by means of his death 
(purco) 

agtiet arrow; hook; vomiting = hooking 
up: a. epuét he holds an arrow = 
hook: 
shaped; 


ibi aquete square = hook- 

at-aqueti he 
(hooks) us; pe carque aqueta you sell 
(hook) dear 

aquiné extinguish 

araragwadi green (B) 

arati blue (B) (arratz) 

arcuan- descend; go down (acuanet) 

arcuandli: 


nen saves 


tar-nier a. sunset = sun 
goes down 

arcudne-te: tatéd a. it begins to get dark 
= go down (taid = sun; west 

arcudno: mele-gue nen a. Niya not that 
we go down to the Devil 

aregdna hand (B) 

argdéna finger (B) 

ar-guin: cabai a. chiet saddle = horse 
on back it holds 

aré rice = Sp. arroz (RG) 

arpd work: tule a. chuli one does not 
work; a. nemala we go to work 

arpago: mele-gue arpago so as not to 
work 

arpagitiet work: iti yer a. he much works 

arpa-gal they work 

arpai work (P) 

arpi go: acar niya-neca a. then to Hell 
he went; an-a. I went 

arquta source of a river (pes) 

arrdti blue 

arsdéna stair-case; ladder 

-asobando give: mdnia an-gali pe-a.- 
teque the silver do you give me (RG) 

ast6 day before yesterday 
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asué = Avocado. pear (B); Sp. aguacate atursegal they plunder 


aswala nose (B) 

aswé (asué) 

ald see: ipe-nacar pe-hurpa a. chuli it is 
a long time since I saw your brother. 
Note the following: 

at ab see: que a. he is blind (sees not) 

atac see: tule que a. people (cannot) see 
him (ataquet; atan-: tagsah; taikse; 
takse; taquet; taunemala); uni-la atdc 
(1) met him = saw him 

atéco hope: Dios e an-a, I hope in 
God. See atac 

atdle five; e a. the fifth 

atan-: chapi cholbal epéia mele atan-malo 
he stayed hidden behind the trees = 
trees behind he stays, so not they 
see him (atac) 

ataquel- awaken: nue nan-ga ataqueli 
nen abogdn ulticus epe-malo if good for 
us, it awakens in the body a rest- 
condition = health (atac) 

atdquet awaken (atdc) 

atarquichi jealous: a-puna a. jealous of 
a woman 

atchtio dog (P) = ach 

atchtio patparti tiger (P) 

atequéti blanket; cloak; sheet (= atig- 
cover) 

ati he; that one (P) = adi 

atigdl clouds; cloudy = cover (attiquet) 

atigul cover: ugudéd a. deaf = ear-cover 
(ed). See atequéti; atiugal 

at-mala they (P). Pl. of adi 

attusai steal (P) (atursa-) 

atiuigal cover (atig-) 

attiquet cloak = cover: guiliul tulé Dios 
a. he lives (because) God cares for 
(covers) him (atig-). See uquet 

atursa- steal: pundol-mal pe-a. women 
you steal (attusat) 

atursdet thief 

atursao: mele-gue ibi-na-al (= mal) a. 
do not steal not anything 


avacd-nuédi healthy (P) = body good 
(abogan) 

avagé feel (abogén) 

av'gana feel: igi pe-a. how do you f. (P) 

avagdn-ecktoga feel (P). 
belly-fee! 

ayé friend; friendship (a1; hai); a. chuli 
enemy = not a friend 

ayd-licha; lit. friend-broth = guarapo, 
drink brewed from fermented sugar 
cane 


See ecktoge = 


ayd tupunt friends’ greeting (mutual 
salutation) 
ayopi \et it be thus (feyopi; -yo-) 


B 

b; cf. p 

-ba: acal-ba; prob. = pa- 

-bal; prep. particle: pe-bal chinu-guine 
with thee he is; hulu chalbal caét 
behind the ship it holds = rudder 
(chol-bal); imal istar-ga an-bal-chao 
chuli with something evil I with it do 
not = I resolve to sin no more; an- 
bal chao chuli-ne 1 will not do it 
again = as for me-; te-bal from there; 
ipa pagua-ti-bal on the third day; 
Patir epirquinet tule-ga-bal nusaet the 
Bishop with respect to the people he 

(them) = confirms them 
(accus.); icar-bal on the road 

bali longer form of -bal: pirca-impa- 
bali year-once-for = 


names 


once a year; 

untar impa-gam-bali 
(gam-bali); mai-bali it 
for; e-pincha-chul-bali-te 
not-for-the = without 
yti-bali in this = here 

barra = Sp. vara: eighty centimeters 
(RG) 

be thou (pe) 

Beber God (P); father (P) 

be-ga to thee pe-ga (choco) 


many times 
is = being- 
thought- 
thinking; 
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bel all: mele-gue b. istar chao not every- 
thing evil do (bul; pel) 

bendaki help (P) 

-bie wish; desire: an-mas-cum-bie I wish 
to eat (cun-); nuti-bie suck = he wants 
milk; pe-ulticus-bie you wish to rest 
(buet; chabu) 

bio-ja beat; thrash: pe-pundol pe-b. 
your wife you beat (pibione) 

brea pitch; tar 

-bu love; cf. -bie; chabu-; ibu 

budoquizah die (P) 

-buet love: ome-mal nueti-buet woman- 
good-love = matrimony (-bie; chabu) 

bul all; more (in comparison) = bel; pel 
all: b. nuhueli more good (a-bul- 
enena; piti-bul); b. napri-chu-gal more 
good get = choose; b.-nepri-a- 
pincha-mal good people = those 
who think more good; bul-napri- 
chaque be-chuo do you choose what 
you like 

Cc 

ca leaf; pepper: c. ochigua mild pepper 
(achigua); c. olégua round pepper 
= pimientos (cagla; queca) 

cabai horse = Sp. caballo: c. ar-guin 
chiet saddle = horse-on hold(er) 

cac language (cacd; gata; kakd) 

cacé and (in numerals) 

cacé mouth; ¢.-guin in the mouth; c. 
tabal when we eat it = in the mouth 
(kakuraka) 

ulba lip = under the mouth; 
must mean lower lip 

cacd-bal border; bottom; margin: f7 c. 
bank of river; c. que ti ne-ne-gal it 
will not be possible to ford the river 
= on bottom not of river you go; 
telmal c. mouth of the sea = bay 

cacan lie: be-c. chaja-te you made (told) 
a lie (cackunsai) 

cacana lie (n) 

cacana cheat (v) 


cacd 
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cacanche lie (n): c. chumaque tell a lie 

cacanchi lie (RG; n) 

cacarmatdr heron 

cachal well: c. an-cuiscuja-te I rise well; 
hoipoja c. chuna-te to-day I am very 
well (chuna) 

cacht hammock: nen-c.-mal nachi-malo 
we shall hang in hammocks (catcht; 
kochi) 

cackunsai lie (cacan; cacana; cacanche) 

caé take; put on (RG): caé-gal seize; 
grasp; mola pint caé put on new 
clothes (RG); mtrrucua urtalegua caé 
emigue wash this porringer = dish 
take wash (RG). See cahey; cai 

caet hold: hugua c. fish holder = net; 
hulu cholbal c. rudder = boat behind 
it holds; guingui c. he holds a gun 

cagla roof; shingle: pe-neca e-cagla-mal 
pe ocuane pinune your house its 
roof you promise to renew (it). See 
ca; nigpa 

caglia leaf (see just above) 

cahey hold (P; caé) 

cai sickness = holding: ua c. pe-nica 
sickness you have 

cal hold: an-cal eliet towel = hand- 
cleaner (chincal; chuncal); an-cal uc-se 
mastol puna moga hand-holding (of) 
man and woman = matrimony; tule- 
cal prison = people hold; tués-cal 
udder; teat = milk (?) hold 

calé bone: tugual e c. marrow = leg of 
bone; abi c. maz it is lean (galang; 
yan-cald) 

cald-gua lean 

calba: Dios nan c. chumdque blasphemy 
= what we (man) secret (calba) say 
(chumdque) of God (see acalacala; 
acal-ba) 

calcutdque perhaps 

calguibi everywhere; of any kind at all 
(calquibi) 

calin hen; poultry (RG. canir); pe 
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calin opa cune do you feed maize to 
the poultry; calin pe-caé do you 
catch a hen (RG) 
calitoguet struggle 
calitoja fought (echa) 
calmdéli walk: te-bali pe-c. did you walk 
there = holding foot (mali) 
calmaque: nen nuhueti c. we wish well 
= say; cry; shout well (colmdque) 
calnamchi music (P) 
calquibi everywhere; of any kind at all 
(calguibi) 
calséna trousers (carson) = Sp. calzon. 
See karséna 
camé oar; paddle: camé pe-hue-taque of 
the paddles do you take care (RG) 
camtya paddle (P) 
cami collar; neck (kamwala) 
can bench: neca-guin c. chuli there is no 
seat in the house 
-cana; pl. ending ome-cana women 
(gana) 
cdéna seat; chair (RG): cana-guin be- 
chicue on the chair you sit; chiagua- 
cana cacao trees (RG); see gual-cand 
cananon6ja follow tracks 
canarapoh strong (P) = can in cantiqui 
canél candle: c. ocaé-te the lighted c. 
caner-ukai light (P) = canél-ukai 
(uque) light it gives 
cantr hen; chicken: c. cheni chicken = 
little hen; c. machi cock; c. puna hen 
(calin; kanira) 
canti strong (canarapoh) 
canti-colmdque cry; clamor (RG) = 
strong shout 
céntiqui: nua céntiqui; RG gives ‘good 
seaman,’ but = good; strong; c. be- 
. palmaque cuyégue omé-gal thoroughly 
do you clean yourself (?) so as to 
arrive early: mas c. strong = some- 
thing strong (cuantiquit) 
canti-quili the Mighty One (God) = 
strong; eternal 
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capal: c. ib amine hunt for something 
in the capal(?) 

cape room: c. meca room of a house 
(RG) 

capégiia large: estin c. large knife (RG) 

capi coffee: c. sayégiia sugarless coffee 
(cappi) 

capié dream; sleep (carbey); not to be 
confused with copé drink 

capé stay: nen c. we shall stay (see 
chubil) 

cappi biting; piquant (capi) 

capténa captain 

carbey sleep (capié) 

cargual stick; rod: ne-c. the stick 

carpd hamper; basket 

carque dear (price): pe c. agueta you sell 
dear=c. an-bega penuco dearly 
(well) I will pay you 

carson breeches (calséna) 

carlé paper; writing; cook = Sp. carta 
letter; paper; c. namarcdleti book; 
c. namarcdleti palmie commandment 
= paper writing make; c. ndrmaque 
letter-writer; ani carta shogue I 
command; order (see karta) 

caspdé punnéd hammock-rope 

catchi hammock (P; cachi; kochi) 

-cati of or belonging to: ann-cali mine; 
pe-cati thine; yours, etc. Same 
element as nica-te (-gati) 

cayé sugar-cane: c. ecurné grind cane; 
c. e curuéga sugar-mill 

caydngui reed-bank 

cepi trap = Sp. cepo 

-co = -gu (purco) 

coél-codl: ti itiquiga acua c. a river with 
banks = the river here has stony 
shores. See cohual 

cobey drink (P; capié; carbey; copé) 

cockeno hat (P; curquina; kuregina) 

cogiié deer; venison; stag (RG) 

cohudl toe: mali c. foot-finger (cohué). 
Same as cod] bank = point; peak 
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cohué finger: c. tuculal finger-nail 
(coué) 

cojdl get: tampe c. he has caught cold 
(cujdle) 

col-dénique come with violence: punua 
istar c. storm = wind bad comes 
(téniqui); nego istar c. hurricane = 
bad storm comes, etc. 

col-mdque bark (said of dog) = cal- 
maque: hachtéi c. sneeze = call with 
nose 

colo say; shout: apin-apin Niya c. blas- 
phemy = receiving Devil speak 

comé flute 

comotéro flute-player 

-cona pl. = -gana (negsea-cona) 

copé drink (carbey; kopye): moli nut 
pe-c. huishi can you drink milk (RG); 
ti c. thirst = water drink (kobe); 
an-ga o-cope-gal give me a drink 

corcormaque boil: ti corcormaquet the 
water boils 

cérliqui yellow (RG) 

coué inyogue buckle; hopo; ring (cohué 
= finger around) 

cowagai sick (P; que-cujal) 

crus cross: na-crus-guine on the Cross 
(also cruz) 

cu louse: perhaps = eater 

-cu die (-gu; oguigu) 

cu eat (cune; cuno): chana cu eat 
meat 

-cua (-gua). See chictii-cua; imis-cua 
(passim); quincua 

cuadlo = camote, sweet potato (cuali; 
kwalti) 

cuachir sandpiper (bird) 

cualu butter; fat; oil: c. pel guilusaja-te 
holy oil = butter blessed; c. maqui 
bacon pork (cuadlo) 

cuamacédle-ti: nabsa c. clay; mud 

cuamdguet fat; strong: abi c. that one is 
fat. 

cuantiquit pregnant (céntiqui) 
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cuar-mola trousers (RG) = gual-mola 
leg-clothes 

cuayegue quick; ready: c. taque-gal come 
quickly (cueya; cuyegue) 

cubi: quini-c. gunpowder 

cublegue seven: e c. the seventh (ciuple- 
gue; kiig'le) 

cucud bark of tree 

cucir fly 

cueguit heart; life: nen c. nuet chicue-gal 
we observe purity of life = we life 
good must sit (dwell). See cuequi 

cuen one; proper: pe cuen mecha you kill 
one; pirca-guena one year; pirca- 
guinil cune oncea year; cuend guilubu 
he is one; que cuena nan-ga epe-malo 
itiguine it is not proper (one) for us 
to stay here; que cuena ulticus-giiéla 
there is no time (not proper) for us 
to rest; que cuena never; saco [Sp.] 
cuena pe-she bag one you bring (RG); 
cuéna-cuéna each one in turn; saco 
cuena a bag = one bag 

cuena-ga: ib c. food something to eat 
(cune; cuno) 

cuendgiia alone; first; cuendgia-ti (thou) 
alone; ib cuenagua communion = 
something one 

cuena-ti the first 

cuéncheye anyone; someone (see chol- 
bal) 

cuénchiqtie one (kwenchakwa) 

cuen-ito eating: mas c. chuli nen-mal we 
are without anything to eat (cune; 
cuno); macht cuen nica chuli one 
must not eat it = a man eat has not 

cuénuco enjoy: an-begui c. I wish to 
enjoy (= eat) 

cuepir village 

cueptr chiine-ti city = many villages 

cueptr-mal people = villages 

cuequi heart; life (cuwegui): men c. 
ottirtacal to instruct us in the faith 
= to teach our heart 
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cueya ne-mala we go to clean ourselves 
(RG) but = we go quickly (cuayegue; 
cuyége); or it is for cuia comb = to 
comb (ourselves)? 

cugal (guiscugal) 

cuta comb (chipi) 

cuicén shoulder 

cuicuja (see cuisa) 

cuichi holy: Dios c. guilubu sacrament 
= God's holy essence 

cuichi-chi holy may it be (chi) 

cuté saliva; spittle 

cuié mosquito 

cuiegua spittle; spit 

cuiel owl; unsociable fellow? 

cuisa go up: ma cuisa-le he ascended; 
an cuis cuicuja-te I got up 

cuja save; safe; well: que-cuja; be sick; 
guilubu c. (I am) sick; pe-g. you are 
sick = not well (cojal; cowagai; cu- 
jale; que-cus). This probably = 
-guja, q. Vv. 

cujdle save: nen-gu-abogan c. save us 
(chujal; guja) 

cumacal fire; great fire 

cumaco throw 

cum4que fire; candle; light; be burned 

cum-bal inside; interior 

cum-bie (cune) 

cuna eat; feed (va). See cune 

cunai bite (P) 

cunali bite 

cund-lile bitten: nagpe tulé c. bitten by 
a snake = snake person bites 

cune bite; chew; eat; feed (va): an-mas- 
cumbie I want to eat; tule pe-mas 
cumbie what have they given you to 
eat = people you something feed; o- 
cune-mal they feed them; igut nen- 
cuno what shall we eat; icho mas 
cune he eats much = much some- 
thing he eats; pe calin opa cune do 
you feed maize to the fowls (RG); 
ypi pe-c. what have you eaten; mas 


cune amiet imal look for something 
to eat; moli mache cune pe shuna-ti 
give the cow a banana to eat = cow 
banana eat you give (cuna; cuney; 
cuno; cuen-) 

cunét: ib c. benefit; fruit; something to 
eat = profit 

cuney eat (P) 

cuno eat: mele-gue chana c. so as not to 
eat meat; an-c. I eat 

cunoet eating: que-c. disgust for good = 
not eating 

cunt rubber 

ctiplegue seven (cublegue; kiig'le) 

curquina hat (cockeno): quingui c. cap 
of gun 

curuéga grind: caydé e c. sugar-mill = 
cane grind (e-cur) 

-cus (que-cus) 

cusub thicket; jungle 

cuyégue early; quickly (cdéntiqui; cuaye- 
gue; omo-) 

CH (SH) 

chadl ache: an-chapal ch. my belly 
aches (chapal) 

chabi paunch; tripe 

chabu love: Dios e an-ch. | love God; 
nen pap nen nana-gati nue chabu our 
father and mother belonging well 
love = to love our parents well; 
Dios be-ch.-gal do you love God; Dios 
nan-ga chabu-bu-gal God must be 
loved by us; nue chabu-gal nen-mala- 
te well love (him) we (must); nueli 
nen-ch.-malo well we love (him) 

chabiiet love (vandn). See just above 

chécan feather 

chactiet shut; confine; lock: nec-gudénab 
ch. shut (lock) the door; mec. ch. 
lock house = shutter 

-chae: prestan-chae \end; prest- = Sp. 
prestar + chae = lend say 

chae yesterday: ch. muitiqui last night 


(sai) 
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chae-ga: mele istar ib ch. not anything 
evil say = do (chao) 

chaglé head (sdcale; sdgale; sdégldé): ch. 
cheni governor (little head); ch. chiet 
pillow = head hold(er); ch. choqui 
green corn = Sp. choclé; ch. numaque 
headache; ch. soquit long haired; ch. 
tutti memory 

chaglégua hair 

chaglaun world: ne-ch. the world 

chaglié bad (nun) 

chagué tupt = majagua- tree = Hibis- 
cus liliaceus (chagua = chidgua?) 

chagual-mal moth 

chaja do; complete (past): istar imal 
pe-chaja evil thing you do; pel 
istar tule chaja-te everything evil 
which man has done; e-pinchet imal 
istar tule chaja-te feeling something 
evil man having done; pogtie imal 
istar an-ch.-te Dios nueti cry of 
something evil I have done (against) 
our good God; ibi istar an-ch.-ie 
something evil which I have done; 
be-cacan-ch.-te you have done a lie; 
an peli purcua ch.-te me all absolve 
(hast) made; pel istar an-ch. every- 
thing evil I have done (choja) 

chal-bal behind: hulu ch. caet rudder = 
ship behind hold (cholbal) 

chal cacé black-bill (bird) 

chali carpenter-bird 

chalii mollusk: ch. acalacala = sea 
snail (béche de mér); probably = hid- 
den snail; ch. acua pearl; ch. chipugua 
oysters; ch. matarra shell-fish 

chames téniqui = mojoso (?) 

chamu bactris palm; also = white ant 
(sic) 

chamicua tagua vegetable ivory 

chana meat: ch. tudleti cooked meat; 
ch. nérsegal roasted meat; ch. cu chu 
choquégtia meat eat you have = have 
you eaten meat; chapiir ch. game = 
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meat of the mountain; mele-gue ch. 
cuno not meat (to) eat; e ch. chéle 
ipe-ndcar chana chapé mai the meat 
is not good = the meat is sour; a 
long time the meat is kept. See 
sana; sanah 

chanaje when: ch. tedi when shall it be; 
ch. apin-chao when must one receive 
it (sana) 

chao do; make: nen-di-tego ch. even as 
we do; absogue-te ch. indeed = say- 
ing to do; imal istar-ga an-bal-chao 
chuli something evil I indeed do no 
more = a resolution to sin no more; 
patir-mal be-ga chao che-gal priest 
to you (says) to do (you) must do = 
obey the priest; penitencia unigua 
ch.-degua a penance how does one do; 
Dios an-ga imal choco chao God to me 
something says to do; patir imal 
nan-ga choque ch. the priest some- 
thing to us says to do; fegua ch. who 
does it; igua chao what does it mean; 
papa-mal choque-te ch. what parents 
say to do; mele-gue bel istar chao not 
everything evil to do 

chapal belly: an-ch. chadl my belly 
aches (chapin; sabala) 

chapdla belly 

chape-ti wood: ulu shape-li shique pe 
huishi do you know how to build a 
canoe (RG) = canoe wood to cut 
you know (chapi) 

chapi tree: ch. ulbal under the trees 
(sape; sapi) 

chapi-ca tree leaf (ca; sapecah) 

chapin-sale-ti: pundgua ch. girl before 
puberty = belly empty (chapal; sa- 
banya; saabi; sapingua) 

chépo keep: ch. mai it is kept (chana); 
Duminguin ttogue unicar nue chapo- 

* gal Sunday observing how well does 
one keep = how does one keep 
Sunday properly 
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chapul forest; wood (RG chapur) 

chapur forest; mountain = wild land: 
ch. maté mountainous lake; chapur- 
gua over the mountain; chapur chana 
game = mountain meat; ch. yalé 
cleared ground; chigli ch. mountain 
turkey; ib ch. wild animals; moli ch. 
tapir; yanu ch. peccary 

chapur-chit: be-ch. your cleared land 

chaque say: bul napri ch. be chuo choose 
what you like = al! good say (what) 
you wish (chogue) 

charquitup bramble; briar 

chatéqui tupti royal bamboo 

che by-form of chao do; bring: also 
future sign: an-che be-taque-guine I 
(we) will do in accordance with my 
perception (seeing); nue be-che wel! 
you do; igua an-che palmie-mala what 
must I do (che = shall; must); an- 
che-palmie-mala 1 will do them; igui- 
gu(a) che palmie-mala something (1) 
will do; ibi be-che ichi what are you 
doing; pe-she you bring (RG); hudla 
pe-she do you bring tobacco (RG): 
saco cuena pe-she bring one (a) bag 
(RG); pe-mola she; puna mola emique 
give your dirty linen to be washed 
(RG) = your linen bring; woman 
linen wash; patir-mal be-ga chao che- 
gal what priest says to you do must 
(cheet; cheyet; chiet; chiyet; suey) 

chele hard; sour (chanu; chole) 

chénetu great; old: hugua ch. whale 
(chenti; chérete; chuneti; serredi) 

cheni little: saglé ch. governor = little 
head; pund ch. younger sister; cheni- 
mala less; lesser things; mi cheni star 
= little moon 

chenti great; old; quail ch. eternal one 
(chénetu; chérete) 

chérete old (RG): mola ch. chica pull off 
your old clothes 

cherret ancient: pap ch. ancient father 
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chet hold; do (chiet): istar imal ch. 
something evil do; acalacala imal 
chet something evil do; unicar nuet 
chet how (will you) act well 

chetdque carry (che = she): ega chogual 
ch. smoke-pipe (?). 
sedey 

cheto evening: sheto (RG) 

cheyet: guine cheyet urine bladder = 
urine holder (chet; chiet) 


See saddge; 


chi may be; is: piaje chi mastol where is 
he as man; ibi chi what is; nilalal-te- 
guine Dios nan neca chi in Heaven 
and in the Holy Sacrament (= what 
is in God’s house) it is; element in 
gui-chi know; cuichi chi may it be 
hallowed; te-bali tegua chi there who 
dwells (chu); ecaé-chi open (chinu) 

chidgua cacao (chagua?): ch. guamdquet 
cinnamon; ch. cana ch. tédquesa the 
cacao trees bear fruit 

-chiat in pir-chiat (chiet) 

chica pull of: mola chérete ch. pull off 
(your) old clothes (chique; echuquete) 

chicui bird (chigtii; siquey) 

chicuicua quail 

chichi night: neg-chichi the night 

chichtgua black; negro (sichigua) 

chichiti black; dark; negro: guacd ch, 
negro = black foreigner 

chicue sit (RG): yti bali ch. chule do not 
sit here; pe-ch. do you sit down; nen 
cuegui nuhuet chicue-gal we must lead 
a good life = we must sit (with a) 
good heart (chigiii) 

chiet hold: cabai ar-guin ch. saddle = 
horse on hold(er); chaglé ch. pillow 
= head hold(er); cho ch. fire place = 
fire-hold(er); nucal ch. gum = teeth 
hold(er); Quilule a-choquet ch. Christ's 
sayings to keep; 4 ch. water-jar = 
water hold(er); ulu chiete apinguer 
anchor = ship keep hold; choquet chiet 
keep a saying; nigpa i-guilub ch. rain- 
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bow = above what is (the thing 
above) 

chigla judge 

chigli turkey: shigli curassao-bird (RG); 
ch. chapur mountain turkey 

chigli- cut: chiglileja: tule-mal pi-ch. 
people have you wounded (chique; 
shique; sickey) 

chigual thorn (ig-chigual) 

chigtti sit: pe-ch. nitalal-neca thou 
sittest in Heaven (chicue) 

chija-te speak of; mention: fe istar ch. 
when one speaks of something evil 

chiman week = Sp. semana (chumén): 
iti ch.-guin this week 

chimunt navel 

china dirty (sina) 

chini machi water-cress (Sp. berraco) 

chincal hand (ancal; chumal; chuncal): 
ch. gual arm = hand tree (gual) 

chinu- be; is: pe-bal ch.-guine he is with 
you (chi) 

chipdt goat 

chip ivory = white (thing): cuia ch. 
ivory comb, 

chipti-gua white (RG): acua ch. crystal 
= white stone; ch. oysters 
(sipowadi; sipileti; sipugo; tsipugua) 

chique (chica; shique) cut; open; break: 
acén sh. cut with axe (RG); pe-na-te 
sho sh. do you go and cut fire wood; 
quinqui sh. fire a gun; ulu shape-ti 
sh. pe-huishi do you know how to 
build a canoe = canoe wood cut you 
know (chigli; sickey) 

chigii-mal birds (chicui) 

chircua e mastol son-in-law; ome ch. 
niece 

chirpu ldle-ti swarm of bees ? 

chirtiquit gray 

chiscua daughter (father speaking) 

chiskoa child (B; chusgua) 

chis-: tar na chis-mala-te the one they 
place (on the Cross) 


cho fire: cho chiet fire-place = holder; 
cho muidque blow the fire; cho-neca 
kitchen = fire-house; nmabsa cho pal- 
mie volcano = earth fire make; nabsa 
cho ulu railway = land fire-ship; 
talmal cho ulu steamer = sea fire- 
ship; sho fire (RG); sho taque pe-she 
fire see you fetch = fetch me fire 
(or light). See chogun; chod 

chodna wood = firewood (chudra; sudra) 

chobgal pots (nabsa) 

chocal say: patir be-ga ch. the priest to 
you says them 

choco say; tell: ch. e nuchu-mal to tell 
the children; Dios an-ga imal choco 
chao God to me something says to do; 
am be-ga ch. I to you tell; patir pela 
ch. nue itogo what the priest all says 
well have = obey; muquega pel be-ga 
ch. all greet you = greeting all to 
you say (ab-choco; chogue) 

choe say; tell: patir nan-ga nueti ab-choe 
the priest to us good tells = forgives 

choga-lile: pe nae ch. you will (are going 
to) tell (us); arpa-gal ch. they work 
as they advise 

chégual smoke 

chogual-cua = cocobol-tree used by 
cabinet makers 

chogual quia smoke-pipe 

choguagua quis nica-te olive tree = Sp. 
manzanilla! = ch. which has poison 

chogue teli (choco): pe-guilub-guine pe- 
ch. pe-pinche-guin in accordance with 
thy being do thou tell me what thou 
thinkest (choque) 

chogun coal (cho) 

choja-te: Espiritu Santo ch. (by) Holy 
Ghost begotten (made; chaja) 

cholbal backwards; behind: ch. epeja he 
remained behind; chapi ch. behind 
the tree(s); ch. yancald on the back 
or shoulders 

cholé hard; sour (chele) 
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chond-te fat: punagua ch. girl after 
puberty = fat = pregnant 

shonie-te fat (RG) 

chod candle; fire (cho; sho) 

choque say: ibi nacpigu ch. what is 
sorrow say; igui ch. what does it 
mean; patir imal nan-ga ch. chao 
priest something to us says to do = 
penance; patir be-ga ib choque-gal 
Father, to thee something I will say 
= penitence; pe mumurgus chu cho- 
que-giia you drunk perhaps you say; 
chu choque-gua is used in asking a 
question; palitos Poncio Pilato cho- 
que-guine suffered Pontius Pilate’s 
order by; ticsal puquet pe-napos 
choque-guia taxes payment you render 
say; pe-shogue you tell (him; RG); 
ypi shogue what do (you) say (RG); 
Olanquileli pe-sh. to O. do you tell it 
(RG) 

choquer-: Dios ch.-guine God’s com- 
mandments 

choquet say: nuet chun ch. I am well 
thanks = well truth say; napri be- 
ch. you say rightly = you are right; 
a-ch. cheet his saying to keep 

choque-te say: pe-dina nue puna ib-gua 
Dios nan neca ch. you indeed good 
with a woman something in Church 
say = you get married; chun ch. 
tell the truth; papa-mal ch. chao 
parents what say do = obey; que ch. 
I cannot say; a pap. ch. what the 
father orders 

choqui: chaglaé ch. green corn = Sp. 
choclé (soquit) 

chorchiqui manédi it goes curved or 
crookedly 

choscua guagara sort of tree 

chu (chi): nan-neca chu Sacrament = 
what in Church is. Same chu as in 
chu-li not 

chu-choquegua (choque) 


chudra wood (chodna; etine; sudra) 

chuchti damp 

chugal get; overtake; reach: que-giie ch. 
(I) cannot reach it; mele pin-che ch. 
not think to get = covet; mele-giie nen 
Niya ch.-te ibi istar so not us Devil 
reach with something evil (cuja; 
chuja-te; guis-cugal; pen-chugal) 

chuigua: ulu ch, sampan (boat) 

chugual wild cane 

chuiligua; plain; smooth 

chuiluga; nepa ch. plain; smooth 

chuir child (chus; echus; nuchu); pl. 
chuir-gana children (family) 

chuja-te save: ibi istar nen ch. Niya neca 
moga (from) something evil and Hell 
save us (cujale; guchao) 

chul not: e pincha-chul-bali-te without 
thinking; iti chul-mal those who do 
not (keep the Commandments) 

chula paca 

chule epidemic; plague (chuli) 

chulé no; nothing 

chile sort of hare 

chuli no; not; without (follows verb): 
gui ch. he knows not; arpa ch. he 
works not; iti-guin i-guen ch. here is 
nothing; ni chuli without moon (-/; 
mele; sult) 

chuli evil; ill (chule) 

chuli-gua without: nono ch. bald = 
without hair 

chulil: te-ch. icar-bal nen-capé a long 
time on the road we stay (chul- 
tenal) 

chilo monkey (RG). See chuli; sulu 

chul-tenal long time (chulil) 

chulti monkey (chiilo) 

chulub eagle 

chuluba sparrow hawk 

chumdgue tell; say: mele-gue cacanche 
ch. not to tell a lie (chumdque) 

chumaja-te spoken: pe istar ch. chuli- 
degua you evil have you not spoken; 
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chumal: yocor ch. elbow; probably error 
for chincal; chuncal 

chuma-la receive: unigua-fe apiro ch. 
how must one receive (apinchumala) 

chumdén week: pe-papa-mal chumédn- 
mala-te impa-guine pe-secole your 
parents once a week you visit 
(chiman) 

chumdque tell; say: icho ch. he knows 
how to speak; ibi istar an-chaja-te 
an-chumdque what evil I have done 
(as) evil I announce it; acus pe-ch. 
falsely you swear = say; mugiie ch. 
well (nuhue) speak = appease; calm 
(sunmaque) 

chuma-te saying (n): itogo ch. Creed = 
believe say 

chumir yancalé back-bone 

chun true; truth: ch. choque-te tell the 
truth; muet chun-choquet 1 am well 
thanks = well (I am) truth (I) say 

chuna-chuna truly: chuna-ulguine in 
truth 

shuna take away; remove; carry (RG) 

chunabi-te thick; dense (olivi; sunabi- 
te) 

chuna-te: hoipoja cachal ch. to-day I am 
very well = today well; it is the 
truth; an-pe-chuna-te | beseech (pray 
you; mastol chuna-te true (honest) 
man 

shuna-te: pe-sh. you give; also imv. 
(RG); quingui shique pe-sh. do you 
take away your gun 

chuncal hand (chincal) 

chuncal moté palm of the hand 

chune-ti many: cuepur ch. city = many 
villages (chénetu) 

chunchogue-te truth 

chuque-mulu water fall (mulu) 

chuquet: tt ch. river current 

churcua jest; rattle 

chus child; son (chuir; echus; nuchu) 

chuspa pudenda feminae 
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chuo choose: bul napri-chaque be-ch. do 
you choose what you like (chaque) 


D 

d (see t) 

dani (tani; cf. oguigti) 

dénique come = tanique: used as fut: 
purque d. he is going to die; pe-neca 
aglére d. your house is going to fall 

degua (see tegua) 

di = demonstrative fi, q. v.; used as 
follows: te-di chuli it cannot be; 
igue nen-di ocoe what did we promise 
= what we it promise; pe-abogdn-dt 
pulégua your health it how = how 
is your health; nen-di-tego chao we it 
as do = even as we do (see the fol- 
lowing three words) 

-diba: o-tule-di-ba he was created = he 
man (alive) it became 

-din: Dios-din tegua God he who = 
who is God; pe-din (guelgu) 

-di-na: nusal pe-d. 1 am well; you it 
also = I am well and how are you; 
pe-di-na nue puna ibgua . . . choque- 
te you also say something good to a 
woman = marry her 

Dios God = Sp: Dios-gati belonging to 
God 

diwala river (B) = tiguala; tiwala 

-dol-; pun-dol-mal girls; women 

dumdde great (B) = tumdti (nai-ko- 
dumdd) 

Duminguin Sunday; duminguin-mal ne- 
quin pe iti mai on Sundays for this 
are you here (= ii) 


E 
e demonstrative and possessive ‘his’ 
and ‘of the’: e mola acalyogue his 
cap; punagua e nan wife’s mother; 
mastol e pap husband's father; e 
pocua the second; Dios e pacal-mal 
God of the Three (Trinity); Dios e 
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nuchu God's son; machi Dios e nuchu 
children of God; Dios e nan neca 
God’s house; e punagua his wife; 
esmet e tumati large pan; boiler 

e either; or (RG) 

eba day; sun (P). 
cf. ibeleli 

ecaé: chapur ecaé mountain gorge = 


See evi; ipa; ipe and 


mountain open (see acaé); nec-guanab 
be-e. do you open the door 

ecaé-chi open; sincere 

ecde-gal to open 

ecktoge feel; taste (P). 
ecktoga 

e-cur grind: caya e-cur-né grind sugar- 
cane (curuegu) 

echa machete; weapon: echa-guin pe- 
calitoja tule-mal-ga with weapon you 
fight with people (see esnou) 

eché sequiti sword 

echique untie; loosen. See echiique 

echtique-te loosen; take off: mola e. take 
off clothes (chica; chique) 

echus baby; child (chus; nuchu) 

edite present: nen e. we (must) present 
(see nacguine) 

ee yes (pron. nasally) 

egd pipe; tube: e. chdédgual chetdque 
smoke-pipe = pipe smoke takes 

ega: e. an-ga quentico he promised us 
= pledge (?) to us he offers 

egudla doll; toy; wrist 

egwenoti brother (B) 

eksenai come: an-e. 
tdnique) 

el: acht-el fish-hook = animal it holds 

eliet cleanse; rub: ancal e. towel = 
hand-cleaner 

emalbi-mal others: iti mastol nuhueti 
amal e. this man is better than the 
others (see abi) 

emaquet enclose: meca e. enclose a 
house 

emie clean (RG). 


See avagdn- 


I come (see 


See emigue; surgana 
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emigue wash: maala urtalegua cae 
emigue dish take wash = wash the 
d. (RG). See mirrucua 

emique wash: pe-mola she; puna mola e, 
your clothes fetch; woman clothes 
wash 

emis to-day (RG). See imis 

emis-cua immediately (RG) 

entiquet clean; clear; wash (see emigue; 
emigue). This is the nu- of nuhueti 
= make good 

epe-ja stayed: cholbal e. he stayed be- 
hind; pia epeja where did it stay = 
where is it 

epe-malo; que cuena nan-ga e. iti-guine 
it is not proper for us to stay here; 
nue nan-ga, ataqueli nen abogan 
ulticus epe-malo (if) good for us, it 
awakens in our body (so that) it 
restful stays; chapi ulbal nen-epe- 
malo tree under we stay 

epincha- (see apinchu; pinch-): epincha- 
chul-bali-te without thinking; puna 
epinchéet a woman he thinks of = 
is in love with; Dios-guin epincha- 
malo that we believe in God; uni 
nuéti nen epincha-malo how well we 
(can) believe 

epinche-: Dios-guine e nue epinche in 
God good feeling = state of grace 
Dios epinche (1) believe (in) God; 

epinchet feeling 

epir master; lord: nan epir-guine our 
master (see pir); patir epir-guine-ti 
bishop = priest who is for (guine) a 
lord; patri epir-quinet bishop (apir) 

episé count 

epuo use; desire: unica be-e. how do you 
use it; pali-pali mele nen puna epuo 
often that not we a woman use = 
that we commit no fornicativn; tule- 
imal-gati mele-giie epuo people’s 
property (something belonging to 
people) not to use = desire; covet 
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eqgiie it is; they are: cuepur-mal e. pana- 
chuli the villages are near 

eqtie-ti-no-chuli the water is high in the 
river = is not (chuli) the water high 
(no) 

equisoéte pray: uni actacuelo equisoéte 
how hope and pray (see just below) 

erquija beg; supplicate = equijate 

esmet pan; pot; esmet e tumdti large pan; 
boiler 

esméte cauldron; pot (RG) 

esndli steel 

esnumoderste metal (P) 

esnou machete (see echa) 

estin knife: e. capegua large knife (RG) 

estina buy: iti e. he bought 

est6bol rattle; rattle-snake 

eswalah spear (P) 

eti fasten; tie: moli totogua eli machigua 
pe-taque nae whip (!) the oxe with 
the workmen = oxe tie up workmen 
you see go (RG) 

etine tie; pela etine are they lashed 
(RG); etine pela they all are lashed 
(tied); Pedro chudra etine help Pedro 
cleanse the yard (!) = Pedro the 
wood tie (make secure); eli noete 
tie = fasten well; hulu eti noete = 
anchor; grapple = ship tie well 

etnoet: mali etnoet fetters = foot tie 

eto will (n.); well; yes; eto-jo very 

» well 

étucubal: piaje iti ti e. pes where of this 
river the sources 

evi day (eba): ne evi-gana days (P) 


G 
-ga dative: an be-ga pentico I to you 
pay; patir-mal be-ga chao what the 
priest commands to you do; imal 
istar-ga an-bal-chao chuli something 


for evil I again do not; pe-calitoja ~ 


tule-mal-ga you have fought with 
people; mugiiega pel be-ga choco 
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greeting all to you say; tue-ga for 
sin; toto-ga play with = for play 

-gal pl. and causative: 0-cope-gal give 
to drink 

galang bone (cala; pebe-). All forms in 
-ang from B 

-gam-bali; yald-g. (in the) mountains 
(impa-); gam- = pl. -gana 

-gan(a) pl.: macheré-gan men (-cona; 
gam-balt) 

ganagua abundant 

gata language = cac; cacd. (P): tule-g. 
wizt to speak Indian 

-gati of; belonging to: an-galt my; pe- 
gati thy; nen-gati our; pe-mal-gati 
your; nan-gali for us; pap nana-gatt 
nue chabu father mother well to love 
(= acc.); tegua-g. whose; ili neca 
tegua-mal-g.-te this house whose is it; 
pela- (a)gati belonging to all; igué 
nec-guilubu machi-mal-gati what will 
become of their children 

-gini at; in (P; guine) 

gluto (nu-mat) 

-gu die (ogan-gu; ogui-gu) 

-giia respective particle with noun or 
verb; chapur-giia over (as to) the 
mountain; quine-gia he went = 
jumped; ipi giia what is there (RG); 
appears also in nen-gu-abogdn cujdle 
save us with respect to body = save; 
te-bali te-gua chi there who lives; 
guala-giia wet; mnica-giia one has; 
hulu-gtia canoe; boat; mol-gtia-gia 
blanket; nuchu-giia-giia child (agua; 
gu-chao; -giie; -que) 

guacé foreigner (waga): g. chiptigua 
white people = white foreigners 

guacal face; self: an-g. myself; patir e 
g.-guine before the priest: priest his 
face at; g. tule ocuie skull = face 
people scares (gualcal; wdgala) 

morning; to-morrow (gweitar) 

guagud smell: g. yapane smell a smell 
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gual tree; any projecting object: g. 
indédcua tree trunk; chincal g. arm; 
mali g. leg = foot-tree; hulub g. 
noble-ti onion cedar; hulub g. quini-ti 
cedar; g. pir-chiat take to trees (of 
birds); g. pirmécuet bridge = tree 
across; g. tamibi= palo frio (?); 
chamu g. bactris palm; chu-g. wild 
cane; ucur g. raft pole (husgual; 
sakwawala) 

guald tobacco (huala) 

guala-gua wet 

gualcal: tatéd e g. acalba eclipse of the 
sun = sun himself (his face) hides 
= guacal, q. v. 

gual-cand branch of tree (see cana) 

gual-gual ribs; reduplication of gual 

gual-guéna: acht g. = gato solo lone 
panther 

guama = penelope meleagris (RG) 

guamdquet: chidgua g. cinnamon 

guanab door: nec-g. house door 
guanab-caca door (RG) 

gudpin tongue (kwabina) 

guaquija escaped: pel tule-mala g. all 
the people escaped 

gu-chao save (gua): nan-gu chao Senor 
ibi istar us indeed save Lord (from) 
something evil = nan-gua chao make 
for us 

gu-che (palmie) 

gle = gua: que gtie ondtule 1 cannot 
meet him (mele-giie; qiie) 

gueilar morning; to-morrow (guacir) 

-gtiela ending of pl: nen tis ulticus -guela 
let us rest = it is time to rest 

guelgu grace; joy; joyful: ibi g. nen- 
palmie-mala what grace we make = 
what grace does it cause us; ib nica- 
te an-guel-giiin (with) what I have 
I am content; imele pe-din-g. thou 
art full of grace; Espiritu Santo nuet 
guelgu-gal the Holy Spirit’s grace; 
Dios . . . guelgu-gal-e to enjoy God; 
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ibi-ga nen o-guelgu-gal-e how do we 
serve God; nue guelgu-gala in a state 
of grace = we enjoy it well 

-guen = -guin: iti-guen here 

gui know: abi (ati) g. chuli he does not 
know; an-g. chuli I do not know; gui 
chuli ignore = not to know; an-be- 
gui-ito-chuli I do not know what you 
say to me = I you know say not; 
uni be-gui chuli how do you not 
know (see guichir; guis-cugal; huishi; 
wist) 

gui: nuguer-gui; nuhuer-gui good wea- 
ther 

-guia (-quia) formative (chogual-quia; 
tiguia) 

gtichir he knows = gui + chi + r(?); 
comprehension (n). See gui; huishi; 
witt 

gtiichu know: am-be-g. | you know = I 
know you 

guil eternal (guilub; guilul; guilus; 
quil); Pedro Pablo-te gutl-guine to 
(guine) Peter (and) Paul these (te) 
eternal ones 

guilub being; essence; is connected with 
gutil; quil; pe-guilubu-guine pe-choque 
pe-pinche-guin in accordance with 
thy essence do thou tell what thou 
thinkest (with respect to what thou 
thinkest); ib g. saje shade; shadow 
= what is shade; guilub-chit it is 
some time ago (hace tiempo); Dios 
guilubu Holy (sic !) God = the God 
who exists; guilubu nacquine-ki life 
everlasting (guilul); Dios nuchu e 
guilubu God's son the one who is; 
Dios purcuet guilubu when God died 
= God's death being; Dios purcue g. 
omoe ipa-guena Lent = in the days 
when (ipa-guena one day) God 
promises (omoe) forgiveness (purcue) 
that it shall be (guilubu). In such 
phrases guilubu is participial. ibi ne-g. 
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what does it mean (is it); igui nec-g.e 
machi-mal-gati what becomes of their 
children; ibi-te g. what is it; ibi g. 
portrait = what is it; cuena g. one 
he is; g. gue-cujal (I am) sick; hord g. 
watch; an hulu g. actiqueli my canoe 
is loaded; mani g. treasure; money it 
is; mi g. monthly period (of woman); 
an pap g. que-cuja my father is 
suffering; e guilubu-se Chrism = 
what is holy (?); Dios e nan neca 
iguen guilubu-set sacrament of the 
Church = of God’s house something 
sacred; but note igui nec-guilubusect 
(= seet) what does it mean; se- 
guilub festival; cf. iguilub. For 
-lu(b), note is-lub; istar 

guilul live; exist (like guilub above): 
guilul tulé Dios attiquet he lives long 
because God protects him = he is 
alive God protecting him; cualiu pel 
guilusaja-te oil all blessed (cf. e 
guilubu-se) 

guilul-seet are comprised: pocua-guin g. 
are c. in two 

guilusaja-te made clear; blessed: pel g. 
all blessed 

guiluse-gal bless: an-guacal g. blessing 
myself; g. Santa Na-crus nen-mal- 
guine by the blessing of the Holy 
Cross on us 

guimané wage: pili g. wage war 

guimdque open: ical g. open a road 

guin(e) at; in general prep. (gini): itt 
chimén g. in this week; an-choco Dios 
g. I tell (it) to God; pia-je mastol-guin 
guja-te how was he made man; how 
for (as) man was he got; echa-g. by 
means of a sword; pe-g. with respect 
to you; pe-bal chinu-g. he is with you 
= with you for being. Also sign of 
abstract passim: Dios mai-guine-te 
God's existence; used for ‘ believe in’: 
Dios g. epincha-malo that (we) be- 
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lieve in God. Frequent as comple- 
ment: nusale-g. as blessed (guen) 

guinae piss (RG); pron. guiné 

guiné cheyét bladder = urine holder 

gitiro (an-gitiro) 

guirso street; swallow (bird) 

giis-cugal learn knowledge get (see 
gui): gtis-cugal-e notice (n.); ne- 
guiscugal itéguete learning of the 
Creed; pap nen-gati-te giiis-cugal-e 
learning the Pater Noster. Giiis 
cugal = get knowledge. 

gu-ja made (guin) = cuja denoting 
good condition 

H 

habe blood (B; see ape) 

hacht colmdque sneeze (achtie) = shout 
with the nose 

hai friend: an-h. my friend (ai; aya) 

hemi to-day (B.) See imis 

son (RG) 

hogurapa hungry (P). See ucur; ukruba 

hoipis day: mele-gue arpago-te h. so as 
not to work on that day 

hoipo-ja to-day: h. cachal chuna-te | am 
well today = today well; (it is) the 
truth = from (-ja) day 

hoipos day: pulé h. good day; pane- 
pane h. daily = continually day 

guslubu watch = it is a watch 

huacuterga moraing (RG) 

hudla cigar; tobacco (RG: guald): X. 
neca huala pe nae puque to X’s house 
tobacco you go buy 

hucé grass 

huché rabbit 

huerpa hot (P) 

hueye cut; reap: yal-guin imal h. in the 
mountain something cut 

higal fever; hugal nica-gua to have 
fever (nica) 

- hugtia fish; h. caét fish-net = fish hold 

(er); chenétu whale; h. ucdé fish- 
scale (see oowa) 
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hugud ear 

hugue hot; yonec h. summer = season of 
heat; ne hugue an itoguete | am hot 
= have heat 

huie cowardly; idle; weak; h. toga very 
idle; nate h, toga he is too idle 

huini beads of many colours = cha- 
quiras 

huish(i) know: ann. h. chule 1 do not 
know (RG); an huishi I know (RG); 
yti pe-h. do you know this (RG); 
sana cune pe-h. can you eat meat = 
meat eat you know = can; ulmola 
maqueli pe-h. can you sew a sail; 
quinqut dcole pe -h. do you know how 
to shoot (giiichi(r); wizi) 

hulgé board; table 

hulu boat; ship; h. obpisale ship-wreck; 
talmal cho h. sea fire boat = steamer; 
h. chalbal caét rudder-ship behind 
hold 

hulub gual quiniti cedar; h. gual noble-ti 
sort of cedar 

hulul red-faced monkey 

hulu-gua canoe; boat; trunk; box 

humée cruel; fierce 

htirgua heart-leaved arnotta (bixa) 

hurpa younger brother; sister (orne; 
urpa) 

hur-tale-tale transparent = through see 
see (tale-tale) 

hus-gual lever; pole = lift (?) stick 


I 

i indef. element seen in igui; imal 

iabal: cacdé i. in the mouth = when we 
eat it 

ib something = ibi; also = animal: ib 
tula domestic animal; ib chapur wild 
animal = of the mountain; capal ib 
amine hunt for animals in the ?; 
mele istar ib chaé-ga not evil any- 
thing do; ib cunet profit = something 
to eat; mele ib cune not anything to 
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eat; ib guilub sdja shade; shadow = 
something which is shade (dark). 
See ig, igi 

ibaet: puna i. matrimony 

ibeleli sun (B. eba; evi; ipe) 

ib-gua something: i. Dios nan neca 
choque-te something say in God's 
house 

ib nica-te what one has 

ib tucu nica-te sharp; something which 
bites (tucu) 

ibi what; something; thing: i. istar 
something evil; ibi-te guilubu what 
does it mean; 7. aquele square = 
something hook-shaped; ibi-mala, 
pl; ibt nuhueti something good 
(see ipi) 

ibi dawn (ibia) 

ibia eye (B): ibia chuli blind = without 
eye (see imid) 

ibiang eye (B); indicates that B heard 
a final nasa! 

ibi-ga why 

ibi-giia: ibi-giia unilagua from what = 
why did he save us; 7. mastol o-tule- 
diba why was man created = made 
alive 

ibi guilubu portrait = what is it (!) 

ibi-mala things; pl. of ibi 

ibi itri-guine soul = something inside 

ibi olégua circle; something round 

ibi-na-al error for ibi-mala 

ibuja- marry; matrimony: ome-mal 
ibuja-te matrimony; puna ibuja-le 
nusale-ti matrimony; pe-ibuja-te you 
marry (= bu love; cf. bie; chabu) 

ical road: i. ituet road guide (icala; icar) 

icala road: pili i. enemies’ road 

icar-bal on the road: 7. pina nanedi on 
the road curving one goes; Dios i. nue 
teyopi on God's road may it be well 

icé fish-bone; needle; penis; thorn 

ichagitiagia hate (P) 

ichégiia little; tame (itsegiia) 
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tche (see icht) 

iche-ja-te illness: napi i. pe-oguigté 
almost from your illness you die; 
napi-iche oguigugal almost sick he 
dies 

ichi: piaje be-ichi where do you live; 
ibi be-che- ichi what are you doing. 
This ichi prob. = che; cf. Pascual 
ani carta shogue pe-ishe-ga (to) P. I 
order say (that) you do = | order 
you to tell Pascual; napi iche pe- 
oguigugal almost you are going to die 

icho very much; enough: i. an-ulticus I 
am very tired = much I rest; icho 
chumdque he knows how to speak 
well = enough speaks 

ig-chigual thorny cedar = something 
thorny 

igi how; what; something: igi pe- 
av'gana how (what) do you feel. 
See ib; ibi; igui 

igles English: igles-ulu ship = English 
boat (B) 

iguabichir medicine-man 

igtieja-te forget (cf. ocoe;ucue); really 
=forgotten=something promised 

iguen anyone; something: 7. chuli 
nothing; no one; i. nica chuli poor 
=something have not; iti-guin 4. 
chuli here is nothing; 7%. guilubuset 
something holy 

iguena anyone 

igui what; something: patir pela choco 
nue itogal igui an-che-palmie-mala 
priest everything say well obey (is) 
what I must do; migpa iguilub chiet 
rainbow= on high something it holds; 
yguesa something more (RG); ygui 
shogue what does he say (RG). See 
ique; ogui 

tguilub something 

tgujal past time 

ila time (Germ. Mal): ila picua how 
many times; ila mercua six times; 
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ila pocua nusate-malo Confirmation 
= twice baptized 

il-cuena once=one time 

ileleti: mol i. ribbons with stripes (RG) 
=striped cloth (mola) 

ilial low: ti 7. the river is low 

imal something: 7. aminé hunt some- 
thing; istar imal bad thing; imal 
otégal lower a thing; mas cuné amiét 
imal something to eat search some- 
thing; yal-guin «4. huéye reap = in 
the mountain something cut; imal- 
guin at something (see ocuyegalt); 
imal pe-gati chuli things that do not 
belong to you; imala things 

imarsuiti fruit (B) = imal-suitti 

imele pe-din-guelgu full thou indeed of 
grace 

imid eye (ibid) 

imia apinguile-te eyebrows 

timis now; to-day: 4. chumdque he is 
speaking now; imis-imis at once; 
immediately; imis-cua now; present 
time (emis) 

-impa- equal; once; among: untar impa- 
gam-bali (= gan-bali) many rimes; 
pirca-bali impa-guin once a year; 
chuman-mala-te impa-guine once a 
week; pirca impa-bali once a year; 
impa-guine equal; but cf.: pe-yo-pun- 
mal impa-guine nusale-guin thou 
indeed women-among art for blessed; 
ataquet purcuena-mala-te impa-guine 
he wakes from among the dead 

ina = chicha; beverage made of rinds, 
sugar and molasses; wine; 4. achigua 
mild wine = wine per se; i. nueti 
good wine = medicine 7. t& tinigua 
whiskey = wine water burning (in- 
agua; yna) 

inacua when: pe-pur-mutaque when 
did you confess; inact-dniqut when 
do you come 

inagua medicine (tinigua) 
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inénatopdli lower (vn): mune i. when 
the tides goes down; ti 7. when the 
river lowers 

inggo when (B): i. pe-omdés when you 
enter harbor (B) Cf. ynco 

inécua trunk of tree: gual i. = tree’s 
round (part; imydégue) 

inyogue around: coué i. ring; hoop; 
buckle = finger around (cohué) 

ipé day (eba; evi; ibeleli): i. ambégui 
cuéna eleven days; Dios purcue guilu- 
bu omoe ipa-guena Lent = one day 
(ipa-guena) God forgiveness (purcue) 
promises (omoe) that it shall be 
(guilubu); ipd pdgiia three days; ipa- 
pagiia-ti-bal on the third day (see ipé) 

ipé day: sun: 1. nodl puntia east wind = 
sun-rise wind; ipé taldl the day is 
clear; ipé yorocti noon (see ipa) 

ipé nacdr long time: e chana chéle; ipe 
nacdr chapé mai the meat is sour; a 
long time the meat is kept 

ipi what (RG 1bi); ypi pe-cune what 
do you eat 

yppa day (RG ipa; ipe) 

iqgue who; what = igui: ique-no-ga 
chichigua penqui mdénia to whom, 
black man, you pay the money 
(silver RG) 

igqui-tdleque strain; pass through; filter; 
pass through narrow place 

iscdla chameleon 

islaib sad (?) = Sp. caimito; comb. of és 
low + lub, as in guilub(u) 

istar evil; comb. of is low + tar: an-mal 
4. an-tdquet we evil feel (sce) = have 
rancour: puniia i. col-ddnique hurri- 
cane = wind bad comes; negé i. col- 
dénique hurricane; i. cheéle damage 
= it makes evil; te 7. chija-te when 
one speaks of something evil; 7. imal 
bad thing; 7. an-itogué-te I have it 
bad = it does not agree with me; 7. 
loiejé-ti furious = evil crazy; istar 
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mai it is badly situated; mas i. 
istégue belch = something bad bring 
up; istar-ga bad (B); lit. for bad 
(-tar) 

iti he; she; here; this: fegua who 
(what) is it; Duminguin-mal -ne- 
quine pe iti mai on Sundays you here 
are; itt chimdn-guin this week; iti- 
guen here; iti-guin here; iti-guine 
here; yti-bali here (RG) 

itiquiga have (itéguet): ti acua codl- 
codl the river has stony shores 

-ito: mas cuen-ilo chuli nen-mal we have 
no food = something to eat have 
not we. See tloguet 

ité noise; hear; understand; obey: ité 
mai Mass = it is to hear; 7. guilubu 
Contrition; it is to hear; see just 
below and cf. mag-; necktosah 

ito-gal obey: patir pela choco nue i. 
what the priest all says well obey 
(see itoja; itosa) = cause to hear 

itoge oelieve; having (n) 

itogue have; believe: ilogue chuma-te 
Creed = faith saying; wis ¢. malsé it 
is (it has) time to take siesta; 
Duminguin 1. unicar nue chapo-gal 
Sunday to keep how well does one 
keep it (really = ito + giie) 

itogiie-lit like; love (itoguet) 

itogiier desire; eat; swallow; mas cune 4. 
appetite = something to eat desire 

itogiiet have; believe; like; love: me- 
hugue an- 4. I have heat 

itégtie-te Creed = faith 

ito-guine 1 believe = in hearing; also 
with ulguine 

ito-ja heard: patir ondmaque pe-t. 
priests doctrine you have heard = 
Mass 

ttolegiie desire; have: ti cope i. I am 
thirsty = water drink I desire 

ttoquerqui touch (?) 

itorquesi sad 


f 
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itosa hear (B) 

itri-guine inside: ibi i. soul = what is 
inside 

ttségua a little (P). See ichégua 

ituet guide; ical 4. road guide 


J = both Eng. and Sp. j 

-ja (-je) usual particle = from; past 
tense: pia-je where; lit. whence; pia 
epe-ja where did it stay; ito-ja 
heard; oturta-ja taught; pincha-ja 
thought; pe-bio-ja you beat (past); 
-ja as; for: tule-ja nan pule-ti as man 
the mother bore him: acpenegu-ja 
with repentance 

jabal ahead: j. na-mala we go ahead 

japane smell (P; d5apane = yapane) 

jawoka turtle (P; dSawoka) 

-je (-ja): neca-je an-tdniqui from the 
house I come; pe nus-cana-je oturtaja 
you have taught your children 


K 
kaka language (B). 
kaké and; in numerals (P). 
kakéh shore (P) 
kako land (B) 
kakuraka mouth (B caca) 
kala bone (B; cald) 
kamwala throat (B; cami) 
kanira fowl (B; canir) 
karséna trousers (B; calson; carson) 
karta book (B; carta) 
-ki attributive ending: guilubu nac- 
guine-ki life everlasting. Probably 
= -gui-d; -Qui-a, q. 


See cacé 
See 


kinigwadi brown (B; quini-) 
kiniti red (B; quini-) 

kobe drink (B; copé) 

kocht hammock (B; cachi; catchi) 
(nai)-ko-dumdd toe (B) 


kopye drink (B; cope) F 


kowadi yellow (B) 
kug’le seven (P; cublegue; cuplegue) 
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kuk'le seven (B) 

kune eat (cune) 

kuregina hat (B; cockeno; curquina) 
kwabina tongue (B; guapin) 

kwalu sweet potato (B; cuadlo) 
kwargwdto pawpaw (B) 

kwarogua be born (B) 

kwarogwadi be born (B) 
kwénchakwa one (P; cuenchigiie) 
kwénsakwa one (B) 


L 
-1 neg. element seen in chu-li; me-le 
-lale-ti: chirpu 1. swarm of bees = 
poblado de barba (?) 
lelé enchanter; magician 
leré enchanter 
liché: ayé l. = guarapo; drink made 
from fermented sugar-cane 
liché breth (cf. lisa) 
-lile (see choga seems to mean like, as) 
lisa broth (RG). See licha; liché 
lis-chiagua chocolate = cocoanut broth 
loiejete crazy; istar 1. furious 
lute: yalque 1. otéyo slippery place 


M 

macdle-ti: acha-cua m. sugar (see achdé) 

machdrret: tulé m. cacique; prob. = 
machi man-+ same stem as urrue 
strong 

machéa boy (P; machi) 

macherédi man (P; mastol) 

macheré-gan men (P) 

machi banana; plane-tree: m. cana 
banana trec; china m. water-cress 
sp. berraco (see matsdte) 

machi son; male (prob. from machi 
banana owing to penis erectus); moli 
m. bull = cow’s male; canir m. cock 
= chicken’s male; machi e puna-gua 

son his wife; 

machi-mal children; machi seems to 

mean ‘one’ (Fr. on) as follows: machi 


daughter-in-law = 


4 
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cuen nica chuli one to eat has not; 
omoéscu machi nen oné chuli food for 
one we find (shal!) not 

machigua boy; workman 

machi-nutdquet onion 

madunu: wag-m. banana = foreign ma- 
dunu (B). 

mag- prefix in following: 

magu-ito listen 

magu-itogue listen. This is prob. the 
same element as make; maque in the 
examples sub maque 

mai it is; is; mat-guine-le existence = 
the (te) for (guine) being (mai); 
acana pia mai the axe where is it; 
mai-bali it is; istar m. it is badly 
situated; untao nigpa m. it is very 
high; Quilulele Dios nan neca-tarre m. 
union of Christ and the Church it is; 
cuepur muchupu mai-bali it is behind 
the village 

maja-le sweat: yer nacquin m. because 
(1) thoroughly sweat; sagar an-giiiro 
m. | am _ sweating through and 
through 

make (maque) 

-mal really ‘thing,’ used also as pl.: 
tegua-mal whose; an-mala my coun- 
try-men; also = ‘we,’ just as pe- 
mala = you (pl.); cheni-mala less; 
little thing; Nucal-mala Choco In- 
dians; here pure pl.; Tule-mala San 
Blas or Cuna Indians; nuchu-mal chil- 
dren; apincha-mala those who receive 

mali foot; m. cohudl toe = foot-finger; 
m.gual calf of the leg = foot tree; 
also = root; m. et-noet fetters; irons 
= foot-tie (see eti). See calmali 

malso siesta: tis itégiie m. it is time to 
take the siesta = desire to 

mamd yuca; cassava (B) 

mand thunder; m. acua lightning = 
thunder stone (bolt); m. urué 
thunder-storm 


manédi go: chorchiqui m. curved it 
goes = nanedi (erratum) 

manégal go; walk (= nane) 

mango mango (B) 

mani money; dollar; silver; value m. 
atdle five dollars; m. guiiubu treasure: 
be of value; fe m. picua how much is 
this this = this value how much 

mdnia silver (metal; not money), but 
note maniai ambégui ten dollars 

mdntya silver 

manti mammee-tree (mammea Amer- 
icana) 

maque catch; get: calin pe-m. a hen do 
you catch (RG); m. nae go hunting 

maque-t, same a> maque: neca tutu m. 
the house is shaking = house shake 
= earthquake: ul-mola maque-!i 
pe-huishi do you know how to sew a 
sail = sail catch you know 

maqui raw: cualti m. bacon; pork: raw 
fat 

marciin breakfast; prob. error for mas 
cun: m. ne-mala ‘et us go to breakfast 

mas something to eat; food: pe-mas- 
cuna have you eaten something 
(RG); mas cune something to eat; 
mas istar istégue belch = bring up 
something bad; ani mas-kune | eat; 
pe-m. thou eatest; iti m. he, she eats 
(B) 

masé jigger-flea 

mas apingulet vigour = food holding 

masaté tamales 

mas cantiqui strong = strong food 

mas iguen chuli pacd he has nothing to 
eat = something to eat not he has 

mas-kune with ani; pe I, thou eat; 
eatest (B) 

mas-kuche with iti; he eats (B) 

mas-kutage with iti; he eats (B) 

mastol man: m. nuhueti good man: Dios 
e mastol-mala-te God's men = Dis- 
ciples; m. chuli without a man = 
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widow; m. e nan husband's mother; 
mastol e pap husband's father 

maté lake; lagoon; chapur maté moun- 
tain lake; telmal m. sea-lake = bay 

matdérra shell: chal& m. mussels; shell- 
fish (cf. nai-matard) 

matsdte plantain (B). See machi 
banana 

matu bread: m. pe-tegui will you have 
some bread = bread you wish (RG); 
m. nan-guine bread for us; matu 
olégtia round bread = Host 

mdiun ripe banana (RG); used for 
guineo short banana 

mecha(o) kill: tule-mal pe-cuen-m, people 
you one kill = have you killed any- 
one; tule mele-mecho do not kill any- 
one; penguil pe-chumdque tule mecho 
oath you take someone to kill; mele 
tule mechoe not people kill; pocua 
an-mecha-te I killed two (past by -ée); 
mechol kill; mele tule mechol not 
people kill 

mecuéti bed 

meja(l) relation; kin: mejal-mal chul1 
without relations = orphan; pe ibuja- 
te pe-mejar-mal degua have you 
married your kin; e-mejal-mala-te 
amal moga the relations and (moga) 
friends other(s) = Holy 
meja-ti pana kinsman 

mejique paste; dough; to make chicha 


Apostles; 


mele not; so as not to; do not: tule mele 
mecho tegue mele not to kill anyone = 
people not kill anyone not; tule mele 
cacanche chumdque mele to people not 
lie tell not; mele penguil choquega not 
oath to say; mele tule mechoe not 
people kill 

mele-giie not; so as not to; tule imal-gati 
mele-gtie epuo people’s property not 


desire (covet); m. chana cuno not 


meat eat; m. nen arcuano Niya so 
that not we go down to Devil; m. ib- 
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mala atursao not things steal; chapi 
choibal epe-ja meie atan-mdlo he 
stayed behind the tree so that not 
one sees him; m. arpago so as not to 
work 

Meriki American: m. sipugo American 
white man (P) 

me-pd heaven (nig-pa) 

mesa table (Sp) 

mete prep. for: nabsa m. chobgal clay for 
pots 

mete-gal: tar-m. fling; throw (modey) 

mete-gue error for mele-gue: m. nen 
Niya chugal-te ibi istar so as not 
Devil us get with something evil 

mila shad = Sp. sdbalo: telmala m. nica 

(chuli) in the sea shad there is not 

mimi little (B) 

mimié give a little; meca ti m. house 

little (B) = water 
(sprinkle) the house 

mimi-gan child (B): really = children 

mimt-gua suckling; infant 

mis cat (B) 

misa Mass: m. itdégiiete he hears Mass = 
the hearing of Mass 

misi cat (B) 

miu cat (RG) 

modey throw (P). 


water give a 


See mete-gal 

moga and; also; indeed (postpositive): 
pe nuhue m. are you well indeed 
(RG); Dios moga and (is he) God; 
mastol puna moga man and woman; 
nue purteque-gala Dios-guine e nue 
epinche moga with good respect for 
God and good feeling; pirca-impabali 
tule oguigu-tani moga once a year 
and when people are going (tani) to 
die (oguigu-). This word occurs 
passim 

mogila cloud (B) 

mogué = sapaji sort of monkey 

mola gender; sex 

molé cloth; stuff; clothes; linen; shirt: 


| 
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m. acalyogue cap; m. rati clear blue 
cloth (RG); telmal m. sail = sea- 
cloth; mol-chaglé = head _kerchief 
(chagla); mola handkerchief (molga) 

mol-chagla (see mold) 

mol-gé océ soap = cloth for (mol-ga) it 
shines 

molguogua chichiti blanket = black 
cloth 

moli cow; heifer (RG); horse (B; P); 
also tapir 

moli-cabai horse moli + cabai = Sp. 
caballo 

moli e nuchu calf = cow's child 

moli machi bull = cow's male 

moli nuu milk (RG) (cow's m.) 

moli pebe-nika-te cow; thus B. but this 
means; cow horns has (nica; pepe) 

moli tuléd cow = live (tula) cow 

mol-maquéco needle = mol + maque + 
ico = cloth catch thorn 

mol-mdquet boil 

mol pepe horn; cow horn (moli pebe- 
nika-te) 

molydgie napritalégie a pretty clothing 

mono turtle 

morboton button (B): mol clothes + 
boton (Sp.) 

mos-téniqui get faint; swoon: ucur an- 
m. (of) hunger I am dying 

moté flat surface: chuncal m. palm of 
the hand 

mu old woman 

muchtipu treason; really = behind: 
cuépur m. behind the village; an neca 
cuepur m. mai-bali my house is be- 
hind the village 

muht: acua m. rock 

mtis cheap: estina m, buy cheap 

mulé John-crow (B) 

multi (chuque-mulu; telma-multi). This 
probably = tide water (mune) 

mumuni drunk 

mumurgus drunk 


mumurus: mele-giie tua-tar m. not to get 
drunk = not for sin to get drunk 

muné tide: m. inenatopéli when the 
tide goes down: m. nucuidle when the 
tide rises (muli) 

minticke night (P). See miutiqui 

mitrrucua bowl; porringer (RG): m. 
urtalegua cae emigtie bowl take wash 
= wash the bowl 

murticua cup 

mutdque: cho m. blow the fire; inacua pe 
pur-m. how long since you confessed 
(see pur-) 

miitiqui night (munticke): m. ni chult 
night without (chuli) moon: m. taldl 
the night is clear: chaé m. last night 


N 

-n pref. of 1 p; usually represented by 
an-, q. Vv. 

na ear (B) 

na demonstr. element (see crus; cuisa-; 
chis-mala-); also privative in ti-na 

nadl(a) meat; food (RG); plate (cf. 
nal) 

nabaulague wood-louse 

nabsa earth; clay (napd; napsa; negssla): 
n. cuamacale-ti clay; mud; n. cho 
palmie volcano = earth fire make; 
n. cho ulti railway = land fire ship; 
n. mete chobgal clay for pots; n. sipile- 
ti dust 

nacguine-ki everlasting; thorough: gui- 
lubu n. life everlasting, but may also 
= exemplary (nacguine) 

nacksah hit; strike (P) 

nacpigu sorrow (nacpoe): ibi n. choque 
what is sorrow = what sorrow says 
(means); yer an-n. ibi istar chaja-te 
because I repent (for) what evil (I) 
have done (nagpigt) 

nacpoe complain of; repent: an-n. an-n. 
an-nue n. ulguine = mea culpa mea 
culpa mea maxima culpa 


nacquine exemplary; thorough; but 

nacguine = everlasting: n. nue good 

example; ver nacquin maja-te because 

(I) thoroughly sweat 

nacudle up (nacuiale) 

nacubpucua centipede 

nactica shoe 

nacuidl up: tt n. up the river 

nachi- hang: nen-cachimal nachi-malo 

we (shall) hang our hammocks 

nadapi walk (B; see nae; nao) 

nddrike good bye (B) 

nae go: pe-n. you go; chapul pe-n. are 

you going to the forest (RG); maque 

n. go hunting; X. neca huala pe n. 

puque to X’s house tobacco you go 

buy (namala; naie; nanao; nene; 

nanedi; nao; nate; ne) 

naga foot; leg (B) 

nagmatand duck 

ndgpe snake: n. tule cuna-lile snake 

person bites 

nagpey (P) snake 

nagpigu suffer: an-n. I suffer (nacpign) 

naie go (B) 

nai-ko-dumdd great toe (B) = big goer 

nai-matéra foot (B) = going shell 

nai-yokoro knee = walking elbow (B). 

See yocor 

nal dish: n. nuctigua deep dish (nadl); 

cf. ogui-nal 

nalds orange (see nus-nalas) 

ndli iron 

nalii macaw 

nalubti = pijibay? a kind of parrot 

namackey sing (P; namake; onamaque) 

naméké-di this (B) he says; orders it 

namalé we go: jabal n. we go ahead 
(nae; nao) 

naméque sing (onomdque); cf. narmake 

(que) 


namarcdle-ti command; conn. with 


namake(que) sing: carta n. book 
nan ours, in rel. clauses = that which is 
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ours: Dios nan-neca Church = God’s 
house which is ours: Dios nan-neca 
chi Sacrament = which is (chi) 
of God’s house which is ours; also 
nan-neca chu; mnan-neca Catolica 
Catholic Church: Dios e nan-neca-je 
an-tdniqui from (-je) Church I come 

nana mother: nen-pap nen-n.-gati nue 
chabu our father (and) mother well 
love 

nanao go: nue be-n. may you go well 

nane walk (cf. manegal): Dios nan-neca 
pali n. to Church often go (nae; nao; 
na-te) 

nane-di follow; go; travel: ical-bal 
ampa n. follow (your) road = road 
lively go; abi piaje n. where was he 
going; ical-bal pina n. the road goes 
in curves; patir-mal ocua nane-gal 
priests go to promise = to take their 
vows (manedt) 

nan-ga to us: m. uco to us give: Dios n. 
chabubu-gal God must be loved by us 

nan-gati for us: onamaque n, pray for us 

nan-tumdt grandmother = great (tu- 
mat) mother 

nao go (nae; manedi; nanedi; na-te) 

napdé earth: n. -guine on earth (nabsa; 
napsa) 

napa joke; rattle 

naper good; neat; pretty; savoury: n. 
taglegue (RG) pretty (see mapri; 
napri-taléque; nepri) 

naperiji-togue happy (P; 7 = d§)= 
enough, plenty of (/ogue) 

napi almost; at the end of: nm. icheja-te 
pe-oguiguo almost from your illness 
you die; ”. iche oguigtgal almost he 
dies; ili ti mn. neca-te an-gati this river 
at the end of, the house is mine = 
this house at the end of the river 

napij-tiguie spring time 

nappi- tired: guilub nappi-mal nen 
being tired we = we are very tired 
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nappoet misfortune 

napos: ticsal puquet pe-n. choque-gua 
taxes payment you render say 

napri good; pleasure; right; well: m. 
quingue partdquet well a gun he 
shoots; 7. be choquet right you say = 
you are sight 

napri-agua truth (RG) 

napritalegiie pretty: acua pretty 
stone; molydgiie n. pretty clothes; 
napri beautiful + tale see + giie = 
beautiful to see 

napsa ne(n)-guin earth for us (nabsa) 

naquin (nacquin) 

narasa lime (B) 

narcamdle-ti error for narmacdle-ti 

narmacdle-ti command; order; write: 
caria n. palmie commandment = 
book; order make 

narmake write (B) = namdque 

narmaque write: carla n. scribe = 
namdque 

narségal chop; cut: chana n, spade hoe 
= meat-chopper 

na-te go: machigua tule pe-n. (with) boy- 
people you go; Juan pe-n. (with) 
John do you go; pe-n. emis neca an- 
gali you go to-day from (sic! = to) my 
house (RG); Lazaro n. huie toga L. 
is (goes) very idle (nae; nane; nane- 
di; nao; ne) 

ne definite clement; ne-quin for this; 
an-bal-chao-chuli-ne 1 will not do it 
again (me = it); caya ecur-ne grain 
grind it; me guiscugal ttogue-te the 
learning of the Creed; afi an ne 
cuepur he is of my this village; ne- 
chaglaun the world; pi-bio-ne you 
beat it 

ne go: be-ne you go; arpa ne-mala we 
go to work; cueya ne-mala to clean 
ourselves we go; mascun ne-mala we 
go to breakfast; me-ne pe-shogue come 
come, you tell (him). See nae; 
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na-mala; nanao; nane; nane-di; na-te; 
ne-gal; ni-ni 

nec = definite ne followed by palatal: 
nec-guilubu 

nec house: m. chactiet house-lock; n. 
yolé summer = house’s north = 
north of the house (neca) 

neca house: Dios e nan-neca Church 
God's (and) our house; meca pe-nae 
to the house you go; an-n. my father- 
land = my house; meca-mal houses; 
neca-guin in the house; meca nigpa 
roof = house-top; acua neca stone 
house; neca-te the house; n. yaquin 
room (nec; nega) 

necawey Marry: ome n. marry a woman 
= house (va) from Sp. casarse 

nec-guanab house door: n. be-ecaé do 
you open the door 

necktosah hear (P = ne+ k-+ ito+ 
sa) 

nega house: pia be-n. where do you live 
(P; neca) 

ne-gal: caca-bal que ti be-ne-gal you can 
not ford the river on the bottom = 
on the bottom indeed of the river 
not you go; pe pecua-mal nen ne-gal 
you permit (that) we go 

negmegua light (P) 

negdé: n. istar col-ddniqui hurricane 

negseacona lakes (P = ne+g+ si = 
ti water + -cona (pl.) = gan 

negssla earth (P; ? cf. nabsa) 

negua: an-n. | went 

neguilupu given by Pi. as ‘mouth,’ but 
this must be me-guilubu ‘that is it’! 
The Indian, when asked for mouth, 
probably replied ‘yes, that is it.’ 

nen we; Us; Our: men-ga to us; with us; 
Pap nen-gati-te the ‘ our Father’; nen 
guin for us; Pap nen-guin Father for- 
us = Pater noster; nen-di-tego even 
as we; nen-mal we; nen-mal-guine in 
us; nue chabu-gal nen-mal-e-te we 
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must love him well = love (him) 
(is) ours; cuplegue nen-mal-gati seven 
belong to us 

nene come, come; redupl. of ne, q. v.: 
nene pe-shogue come come you say = 
tell him to come (ni-nt) 

ne-pé field; meadow; valley: n. chutluga 
plain; smooth (me-pa; nigpa) 

nepatoquete land (?). Perhaps = land- 
slide: ne-pd + toquete 

nepri good: bul nepri epincha-mal good 
people = more (all) good those who 
think (napri) 

ne-quin for this = ne-guin 

nercua six: ila n. six times; e n. the sixth 

nergwa six (B) 

nerkwa six (P) 

nerpa: n. tupa thread (RG) 

nesquao star (P) = ni + s + kua (cf. 
niskua) = little (-s-gua) moon (niskua) 

neu thi déniqui = dawn = in the air 
something comes 

nevah air (P) 

newedi good (P; nue; nuhueti; nuwedi) 

ni moon; month: ni guilubu monthly 
period (of woman) 

Nian devil (P; Niya) 

nicpa heaven; up: .-bal na cuisa-te to 
heaven he ascended (nigpa) 

nica have; possess; there is: ypi pe-n. 
what have you (RG); ti ulguine pela 
nen istar nica chuli pe-malo by means 
of water we all without evil (isiar 
nica chuli) become (pe-malo; nen- 
malo); telmala mila nica in the sea 
shad there are; chiagua n. there is 
cacao; iguen nica chuli anything have 
not = poor; machi nica are there 
bananas; fi m. is there water = does 
it leak. Same element as -cati; -gati; 
paca 

nicé nephew 

nica-gua have: hugal n. have fever 

nica-te it is; have: nen n. we have (him); 
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palé n. salty; quis n. poisonous = 
poison there iz 

nicpa heaven; up: n.-bal na cuisa-te to 
heaven he ascended (nigpa) 

ni-cheni star: little moon (mz) 

nigpa heaven; up: n. iguilub chiet rain- 
bow = heaven something holds (me- 
pa) = the thing above holds 

nilacua yellow plane tree 

nini; redupl. of root go: pe-nini-gui 
you return (RG) = you go; cf. ne-ne 

nipuriie interpret; translate: tule cac n. 
interpreter of Indian language 

niskua star (nesquao) 

ni-talal-neca heaven = moon-shine 
(clear)-house: ”.-guine in h.; m. nen- 
guine h. for us 

Niya devil ( Nian): apin-apin n. colo 
blasphemy = receiving Devil say = 
say ‘may the Devil get me’ 

Niya-neca Hell = Devil’s house 

no high: eque ti no chuli is not the water 
high (see also nu) 

nodl rise; get up: ipe nodl punua east 
wind = sunrise wind 

nodli bring up; go up; rise: tatd queb n. 
when the sun rises; falé nm. the sun 
has risen; pe ibi nuhueti abogan 
Quilulele nodli Christ awakens good 
thoughts in your heart = you some- 
thing good in (your) belly Christ 
brings up (nuali; nucuiale) 

noble-ti: hulub gual n. onion cedar (?) 

noeti good (newedi; nuhueti; nuwedi) 

nogé name: igi pe-n. what is your name 
(B); noga suli without name (P). 
See 

néga calabash (RG) 

noga give: penki mdnia toga ipi n. who 
money (silver) so much (toga) some- 
thing gives 

“‘néja: pe-n. you are wrong 

no-mai swollen: ti n. the river is swollen 
= risen (no; nodli) 


| 

| 
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nénico send; sending (n): acar n. taque- 
gal then a sending he shall see = 
judge between (nonoco) 

nénigui chule do not send him (RG) 

nono hair: n. chuli-gua bald = hair with- 
out (nonogwa) 

nonoco return (nonico): Dios nan seguil- 
ub tese n. | return for the festival 

nonogwa head (B) = nono 

noo frog 

nosnés nonsense: n. chumdque talk n. 
= sour, bitter; cf. nusualas 

notopil arrive: neca n. on arriving home 
(see ond) 

nu rise: palé nu sacdle-ti rock-salt = 
salt rises to the top (sacdle = chagld). 
See no, etc. 

nua good (RG) = nuhue-ti 

nudli go up: ti n. has the water risen 
(nodli) 

nucd be named (noga): ibi pe-n. what 
your name: fe chapi ibi nucd this 
tree what is it called: cuicht-chi pe- 
nuca-guine hallowed thy name for = 
h. be thy name; Dios e nuca God's 
name. 
blessed 

Niical Choco Indian: n.-mala; pl. from 
nical tooth 

nical tooth 

nucal chiet gum = tooth hold(er). 
nugala 

nuctgua deep: nal n. deep dish 

nucuidle rise; increase: mune n. the 


This nu- appears in nusa- = 


See 


tise is increasing 

nuchd mouse 

nuchu son: choco e nuchu-mal tell the 
children; Dios e nuchu children of 
God (chus; nuscan) 

nuchu-gua-gua child (RG) 

nue good: nacquine n. good example; 
pe-di-na nue puna ibgua Dios nan 
neca choque-te you indeed a good 
thing with a woman something in 
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Church have spoken (newedi; nu- 
hueti; nuwedt) 

nuer well: tar n. arcuanali the sun well 
goes down 

nuet well: nuet chun choquet | am well 
thanks = well, true the saying; 1.- 
mala good people; unicar n. chet 
how will (you) act well 

nueti good: nueti buet matrimony good 
loving 

nugala tooth (B). See nucal 

nugie calm; n. chumdque appease = 
speak calmly really = well (muhue); 
n. taglegue pleasing to the taste 

nugier ocus put an end to = good 
end 

nuguer-gui good weather (nuhuer-gui) 

nugtjal: pato n. it has already healed; 
imis nuhuer n. now (I am) healthy 
(see ntitdque) 

nuhue good; well: n. be-nanao may you 
go well; pe-n. moga and are you well 
(newedi; nuwedi) 

nuhuer well: imis n. now (I am) well 

nuhuer giii good weather 

nuhueti good: ibi n. something good 

nu-mai-gluto ferment 

numaque pain: chaglé n. head ache; 
contricion n. act of contrition 

nunmaque pain; sorrow, suffer (RG): 
ipi pe n. what ails you 

nunu perhaps nene = nao-nao is com- 
ing: pe neca nigpa chaglia nunu tt 
yarqui your house’s roof is bad; 
coming water through 

nuo teat (nut) 

nuquega greeting: neca nolopil n. pel-be- 
ga-choco at home arriving greeting 
all you to say = you say—to all, or 
= all say to you 

nusd maggot; worm 

nusacale-ti blessed: maiu ologua n. bread 
round blessed = Host (nuca; nusae; 
nusaet) 


{ 


nusae blessed: mu. Maria = blessed 
Mary (name of M.) 

nusdet name; he names 

nusdeti baptism 

nusa-guine in baptism 

nusajala-te the saints= the named 
ones 

nusaja-te named; blessed: matu ologua 
patir n. the bread round the priest 
named (blessed) = Host 

nusal very well = blessed 

nusale ; nusale-ti blessed; holy: cualu 
n. holy oil = Extreme Unction; 
ome-mal ibuja-te n. matrimony = 
women marry the blessed; pe-yo 
pun-mal impa-guine nusale-guin you 
indeed women among are for blessed 

nusane baptism; pati? epir-guine-ti n. 
Confirmation = Bishop's baptism 

nusate-; tla pocua nusate-malo two times 
they name (bless) = confirm 

nuscana-mal children; pe muscana-je 
oturtaja you have taught your 
children (muchu) 

nusegal baptism = they name 

nus-nalas lemon = sour (?) orange 
(nalds). See nosnos 

nu-tdque heal = see (tague) well; ina 
nueti tue-ga nutaque-ti good wine for 
sin is the healing; queb n. ‘t is going 
to heal 

nute- prepare: mas nute-que-malo the 
food (we shall) prepare 

nuu milk (nué); moli n. cow's m. (RG) 

nuu-bie suck (see -bie) 

nutio dove; pigeon (onom.) 

nuwedi well (P; newedi; nue; nuhueti) 


o- demonstrative pref. ocope-; (otale-gal; 
otule-di-ba; o-sabal) 
obah bad (P) 
obpisale; break; part; upset: hulu o. 
shipwreck (opisal; piscali) 
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ocd: molga o. phosphorus (lighted 
candle) 
ocob cocoa nut (ogoba) 
ocobo cocoa-nut: 0.-cana cocoa tree 
(RG) 
école shoot: quingqui 0. pe huishi gun 
shoot you know 
océpe-gal cause to drink: an-ga o. do 
you give me a drink 
ocoe promise: igui nen-di o. what did 
we promise (ookey; ucae; ocua) 
octid-gal rectify 
ocua promise. patir-mal ocua nane-gal 
priests to promise go=to take 
vows. Cf. uco; ucse; ucue 
ocuane promise; must: pe neca e cagla- 
mal ocuane pinune your house's 
shingles you promise to change 
ocute fear; suspect: thiga be-o. what do 
you suspect; guacal tule o. face which 
frightens people (ocuye) 
ocuiet fright 
ocuitaguer hide oneself = be afraid 
o cune-mal they feed them (cune) 
ocus end: nuguer ocus put an end to = 
well end 
ocuye-gal frighten-: imal-guin nue ocuye- 
gate at something he was well 
frightened 
ochigua mild sweet: ca o. mild pepper 
(achigua) 
ogangu drown; choke; throttle (-gu) 
ogoba cocoa-nut (B; ocob) 
ogovah cocoa-nut (P; ocob) 
ogui what (igi; igui); probably an 
error 
oguigu dead: o.-dani dying person = 
going to die; o.-gal dies; tule o. -jal 
person having died = corpse: pe- 
oguiguo you die; oguigus-mala-te 
the dead (pl.); oguigu-tani about to 
* die 
ogui-nal ragout stew; = some kind of 
food (naal{a]; nal) 
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olivi mire; mud: o. sunabite slippery = 
thick mud (chunabite) 

olmané accumulate; heap up 

olmaque: turgua o. accumulate; heap 
up = filth heap up 

olo gold = Sp. oro 

olégtia round: ibi o. something r.: 
matu o. round bread = Host; wafer 

ololégtia round. Note reduplication 

ome woman (P); pl. -cana; -mal; -mala: 
ome-mal nueli-buet matrimony = 
woman's good love; ome-mal ibuja-te 
matrimony; ome chircua niece; 0. 
necawey marry a woman = house 
(neca) 

omeydyua young girl (P) 

omo- arrive; just done: meca omo- 
dénique at home; just arrived (omos-; 
tanique); cantiqui be-palmaque cuyegue 
omo-gal thoroughly you do it so as to 
arrive quickly 

omoe promise: Dios purcue guilubu o. 
ipa-guena Lent = God forgiveness 
being promise days in 

omos arrive: nen o. we have arrived; 
quebe omos just arrived in harbor; 
inggé pe-o. when do you arrive 

omoscu arrive; put into harbor: o. 
machi nen ono chuli we shall not find 
a ford = arriving for person we find 
not 

omoscua beginning: pirca o. beginning 
of the year 

pray (namake; namaque 

sing): 0. nan-gatt pray for us; Dios 

o. carta God's doctrine = God's 

order writing; 0. picua how many 

doctrines; Dios e nana onamaguet 

Hail Mary = God’s Mother’s prayer; 

Dios onamaguet God's command- 


onamdgue 


ments 

oné find; meet; que-gue o. tule Capitana 
I could not meet the Captain = not 
find person Captain (notépil) 
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oodboti (P: oot-) 

oodcacolah canoe (P: oot-) 

oodwey sad (P) 

ookey give; sell (uco; ucse; ucue; uque- 
gal) 

ootmola sail (P) 

oowa fish (hugua) 

opdé corn; maize 

opisal break; part; upset: ulu o. the 
canoe upset = breaks (obpisale; pis- 
cali) 

opo on; upon (prep): o. ulu pe-nae ona 
canoe you go; 0. ulu pe-laquesa on 
a canoe you look = have you seen a 
canoe 

orne sister (RG). See hurpa; urpa 

o-sabal pregnant (of animal): 0. mat it 
is pregnant (saba!) 

ostiquit sweet 

o-tale-gal show: nuet nen pincha-malo 
otale-gal the good we think we must 
present (taldl clear) 

ote-gal lower: imal o. lower something; 
yalé o. lower a mountain 

oteyo: yalque lute o. slippery place 

o-tule-diba created: iti-gua mastol o. 
why was man created = made alive 
(tula; tule) 

olurta- teaching: o-turta-cal Dios teach- 
ing of God; pe-nuscana-je o-turta-ja 
your children you have taught; igi 
nen oturta what us does he teach; 
oturta-que Dios mai-guine-te teach 
about (with to) God's 
existence; men cuequi oturta-cal it 
instructs our heart; ogui o. what does 
it teach; ofurta-quet Dios onamaquet 


respect 


teaching of God's commandments. 
Also = punish: pe-an-ga oturta-que 
Niya neca ulguine thou (couldst) 
punish me by means of Hell 

oyé- indicate; show: icar-bali pe nen-ga 
oyé-mal you will show to us the 
road 


aan 
| 
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Pp 

pa demonstrative particle (paibie; pai- 
pa; mepa; nepa; nigpa; probably = 
-ba) 

baba God; father (B; P; pap): p.-nega 
Heaven = father’s house 

pabacé eight 

pdbaka (P) 

pdca be; have; mas-iguen chuli p. he 
has nothing to eat (-ca as in nica) 

pacal-mal three; Trinity (pacua) 

packey buy (P) 

pacua three: pl. p.-mal Trinity (pacal- 
mal; pagua; paqua) 

paglé balsam 

pdgua three: p.-mal (pacua; paqua): 
ipa p. three days; ipa piti-bal on the 
third day 

pagwa three (B) 

paibie that (paipa-) 

patpa- that: paipale mas-cune they eat 
(B) 

pdja knife 

pakébaka nine (P; pakéwaka; paqué- 
bague) 

pakégua four (P; paquégua) 

pakéwa four (B; paquégua) 

pakéwaka nine (B; pakébaka; paqué- 
bague) 

palé lock (n): quingui p. gun lock 

pali always; often: Dios nan neca p. 
nane to Church often go 

pali-pali often (pane-pane) 

palitos suffering: p. Poncio Pilato 
choque-guine suffering P.P. by order 
of 

palmdque make (= palmie): cantiqui 
be-p. thoroughly you do it 

palmdquet: quin p. oar=it makes 
blows (quin) 

palmie do; make; perform: carta 
narmacdleti p. book order make = 
commandment; igui gu-che-palmie- 
mala = igui-gu(a) che-palmie-mala 


something (I) shall (che) do: Dios 
palmie nan neca palmie command- 
ments = God’s doing; Church’s do- 
ing; nabsa cho p. volcano = earth 
fire make; ibi guelgu nen palmie-mala 
what joy we make = have 

palé salt: p. nica-te salty = salt having; 
p. nu sacdle-li rock salt; p. upile-ti 
ground salt 

pal-ti salt water; pal-ti guilub wave; 
billow = salt water it is 

pan far: achu pan far cat = (Sp.) cat of 
a herd 

pana to-morrow (RG) = far 

pana: meja-ti pana kinsman = the far 
relative 

pand-ba far (pandl): untar p.-jal far 
away = very-from-far 

pana-bi it is long: icar-bal untar p. the 
road is very long 

pana-chuli near = not far 

pandl long 

panalogo girl (P; puna) 

pane to-morrow (B; pana) 

pane-pane continually (pali-pali): p. 
hoipos daily = continually day 

pap father; parent; papa-mal parents: 
pap nen-gati-te = Pater noster; pap 
tumdt grandfather = great f. 

pdqua three (P; pacua) 

paquégua four 

paquébague nine: e p. the ninth (paké- 
baka; pakéwaka) 

parmite(y) send (P) 

parpdti spotted: achu p. tiger = spotted 
anima! (patpar!s) 

parpdtiqui spotted 

partdquet discharge; shoot: quingui p. 
shoot a gun 

pasian-che-di visit = Sp. pasear + che 
+ di visit-make-it (-the) 

patiqui mud turtle 

patir priest; p. epir-guine bishop 

patri priest 
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pato already; long ago: p. nugiijal it 
has already been healed 

patéquit old 

patpdrti spotted (error for parpati) 

péwaka eight (B; pdbaca; pdébaka) 

pe thou; thee; you (P; RG passim): pe- 
y-amal-ba because thou (be) 

pebe horn; temple of head: moli pebe 
nika-ti horned cow = having horns 
(B). See pep 

pebe-galang forehead (B sic) = horn of 
bone (cala; kala; pep) 

peckpequa small (P) 

pecua- allow: permit: pe-pecua-mal nen- 
ne-gal you permit that we pass (go) 

pe-gati belong to you: imal p. chuli 
things which do not belong to you 

pel all (see bel; bul): p. chuna-te all 
true; p. duminguin every Sunday; 
pel an-nacpigu 1 am in much pain = 
all I have pain; mele-gue bel istar 
chao not all evil do; pel an-choco 
Dios-guine all I tell to God; pel tule 
mala all the people (pela; peli) 

pela they; all; pela-agati belonging to 
all; patir pela an-ga choco priest 
everything says to me; pela nen we 
all (pel; peli) 

pelguiluquet charity (penguiluco; pen- 
guiluquel; puquet) 

peli all: an-p. purca chaja-te me all 
absolve (hast) made 

pe-mala you (pl.) 

pe-malo we become (inc!.) 

pen-chugal help: uis p. they wish to 
help 

penguil oath; payment: mele p. choque- 
ga not oath say; nen p.-mal what we 
owe; nen p.-mala those who owe us; 
p. pe-chumdque oath you say 

penguil-e-te owe: mani atdle an p. five 
dollars I owe; igui e pap p. what do 
they owe the father (penucal; pin- 
guile-te) 
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penguiltico charity = paying (pelguili- 
quet) 

penguiltiquet charity 

peniengu lose: ibi pe-p. what did you 
lose = pay 

penki who (interr.) 

penqui RG for penuco; see ique 

penucal pay: p. ticsala-jale e puquet pay 
the taxes of payment = due 

penuco pay: carque an be-ga p. dearly 
(well) I will p. you 

penuque-gal pay: p. imal ticsal puquet 
pay something (on) taxes due 

penuquet pay 

penus- pay: picua be-penusa-t-uquet 
how much did you pay (uquet) 

pep temple of the head (pebe) 

pepe face; front: mol pepe cow horn 

perquisa there is no more; none (RG) 

persabuma: yer p. when one is on 
good terms. Can this = Sp. persona 
buena? 

pes (?): piaje iti 4 etucubal pes where 
are the sources of this river (?) 

pesuna you (B. !): p. maskutage you 
eat; must = pe-chuna you truly 

pi- = pe- thou (see chigli; pi-bione) 

pi- interr. element. seen in following 
words: 

pia where: p. mai where is it (RG); 
pe-neca pia epeja where is (stays) 
thy house; pia pe-neca where is your 
house 

piaje where; whither: p. pe-nao where 
are you going; = how: p. mastol-guin 
guja-te how was he made (for) man; 
bp. pe ichi where do you live; abi 
piaje nanedi where was he going 
(RG) 

pi-bioné beat; cement; join = pi-bio-ne 
you beat it (bi0-ja) 

picua how much; how many: onamague 
pb. how many doctrines; te mani p. 
this value (money) how much; ila p. 
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how many times; how often; p. tule 
how many people (RG) 

pili bargain; contract = Eng. bill (?) 

pili enemy; war: p. guimané wage war; 
p. icala enemies’ road 

pina heart (B) 

slowly: pina-pina gently; p. 
chumdque speak low: icar-bal p. 
nanedi the road goes in curves = 
slowly 

pinagua slow (P) 

pin-apinagua patience (apin) slow 
receiving; or = pina-fpina-gua slow 
slow it is 

pinch- think: istar nan pincha evil we 
who think; ibi istar pe-pinchaja 
something evil you thought; muet 
nen pincha malo-otalé-gal the good 
we think we must present; mele 
pinche chugal not think to get = 
covet; Dios e pinche (1) believe in 
God; pe-guilub-guine pe-chogue pe- 
pinche-guin in accordance with thy 
essence do thou tell what thou 
thinkest; pinche-ie think; thought; 
ité-guele tegua pinchaja-te the Creed 
who invented it = thought it (see 
apinchu-; epinch-) 

pinguile-le debt (pengutl-) 

pint fresh; new: mola p. cae put on 
your new clothes 

pipa pipe; stalk; tube (Sp.) 

pipi-gua few (RG) 

pipi-wan small (B. note the nasaln. B. 
also heard nasa! in pebegalang) 

pirca year: p. apalé half the year; 
pirca-bali impa-guin once a y.; pirca- 
guena one year; pirca guinil-cuena 
once a year; pir-ca-impa-bali once a 
y.; Pp. omoscua beginning of the y. 

pir-chiat (-chet) take to the trees (of 
birds) 

pirméquet: gual p. bridge = tree thrown 
across (?) 


piscali broken; parted (RG; obpisale; 
opisal) 

piti what; which one: p. e pagua-mal 
which one of the three; piti afi what 
are they = is he 

piti-bul sign of superlative = what all 
(more): p. nuhueti best 

péchi quiet 

pdcua two; e p. the second; pocua-guin 
in two (pogiie; pogwa; poqua) 

pocudgua absolution; forgiveness (pur- 
cua) 

pogue-ti: quinqui tar p. gun of two 
barrels 

pégwa two (B) 

pogiié cry; weep: p. ima! istar an-chaja- 
te weeping for something evil which 
I have done (pohwey) 

pohwey cry; weep (P) = pogiie 

popaliti: acho-sa p. animal (P) 

péqua two (pocua; pogwa) 

prestan-chaé lend = Sp. prestar + chae 
lending make: an-ga maniai ambegui 
p. to me ten dollars lend 

pudta wind (P; puniia) 

pugulo calabash 

puld grass: telmal p. sea-weed 

pulé how; what condition: pe-pulé-gua 
how are you; pe-abogan-di pulé-gua 
your health (belly) how is it; pe-pap 
p. how is your father 

pule be born; tule-ja Dios nan pule-ti 
Blessed Virgin = for man God's 
mother bore him 

pun tail (same as puna?) 

puna daughter; female; woman: pl. 
pun-mal; pun-dol-mal; pun e-pinchaet 
of a woman think = fall in love 
with; puna ibaet matrimony 

punagua woman; p. chapin-sale-li wo- 
man before puberty = woman belly 

- empty; ~. chona-te girl after puberty 
= belly fat; p. chult widower = wo- 
man without; p. e nan wife’s mother; 
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p. ¢ pap wife’s father; machi e p. 
son’s wife 

punalégua girl (P) 

pundatsogi you speak to me (P) = pe 
an-ga chéque you to me speak 

pundol wife; pundol-mal, 

pune-gal petticoat ? 

punna: caspé p. hammock rope 

punt ashes 

puntia wind (puditia): p. istar col- 
dénique storm = evil wind comes 
violently; p. quebe tdniqui storm 
wind coming 

puque buy: X neca huala pe-nae p. 
(to) X’s house tobacco do you go 
buy 

puquet pay; payment; due: ficsajale e p. 
taxes due (purcua) 

pur: ti a-pur mist; pur = vapor; hence 
purco die; purpa soul (purwaga) 

purco die: nan -p. when we die (pur- 
cuen-; a-purco by his death; purcuet; 
purcuis). This -co = -gu die (pur) 

purcua forgive: an peli purcua chaja-le 
me all absolve (hast) done; Dios 
purcue guilubu omoe ipa-guena Lent 
= God forgiveness (p.-guilubu) 
promises in-the-days-when 

purcuena-mala-te from the dead (purco) 

purcuet death: Dios p. guilubu when 
God died = God's death being 

purcuis tulaja-te he dies from life; 
piaje—p.-degua how did he die 

purgana help (?): Juan p. emie help 
John clean 

pur-mutdgue confess: inacua pe -p. 
when did you confess (purtacal) 

purpa soul (pur) 

purque die: Dios purquet guilubu Lent 
= when God dies: purque-tdniqui to 
them going to die (see pur-tdéniqut) 

purtacal confess (purmutdque) 

pur-téniqui going to die = faint 

pur-taquet dream (see just below) 
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purtequege-gula: nue p. reverence = 
good seeing (pur-taquet) 

purtiquet mirror = purtaquet 

purwaga wind (B). See pur mist 

pult partridge 

Q 

quaequah quick (P) 

quaqua parrot 

quayartan big (B) 

-qiie = -giie = -gua 

que not: tule que atac people not see 
him = invisible; que cuena never; 
not once; not proper; que cuena nan- 
ga epe-malo iti-guine it is not right 
for us to stay here; que cuena ulticus- 
guela there is no time for one to rest; 
que cunoet lack of appetite = he 
does not eat; caca-bal que ti be-ne-gal 
it will not be possible for us to ford 
the river; mele-gue so as not to; que- 
cuja not be safe = suffer; be ill; que- 
gue ono tule one cannot find (him); 
que choque-ti (1) cannot say 

queb sign of present and future; g. an- 
cuno I am eating; g. nanao he is 
travelling: an g.- nao I will go; gq. 
noali it is going up; g. mutaque it is 
going to heal; q. téniqui future time 
= it is coming; quebe omés just 
arriving; punua quebe tdniqui storm 
= wind just coming 

quecad bald monkey = without leaves 
= hair (ca) 

que-cujal sick; pe g. you are sick; 
guilubu q. (1 am very) sick = s. being 
(cuja) 

que-cus: ibi q. what is the matter = 
what is not safe (well) 

quentico promise: an-ga g. he promises 
me 

quentiquet promise 

querquer pawpaw tree 

querqui: ito q. touch (?) 

quesnu tick (insect) 
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-quia: chogual-quia = Sp. tuco = smoke 
pipe. Same element as in li-guie 
(guia; ki) 

quil eternal, ancient; g. chenti eternal 
old one; guil pap eterna! father; canti- 
quili strong = strong eternal one 

quilew dance (P; quine-gal) 

quili ant 

quilt uncle; elder brother (see just 
below) 

Quilu-le Christ 

Quilu-lele Christ; God 

unin seems to mean ‘strike; explode’; 
hence all the following: 

quincua ammunition (RG) 

quin cune gun-powder (RG) = gun 
(= quingui) eats it 

quiné dance; quine-gal dance 

quinegua he went = he ran striking 
feet (jumping). See guint 

quineti: achti g. lion = jumping ani- 
mal 

quin-palméquet oar = makes blows 

quint squirrel (jumper). See quinegua 

quinicua lead; bullet used in gun 
(quingui) 

quiniti black (RG); red (Pi); separate 
root from above 

quingui gun = striker: g. curquina cap 
for gun = gun-hat; g. pald gun-lock; 
qg. shique fire a gun = break gun; 
q. tar pogue-ti gun with two barrels 

quis poisonous (choguagua) 

guisquis green-bill (bird) 


R 
rati black (RG); dark-blue (RG): tule r. 
negro (RC) 
rei king = Sp. rey 


Ss 
saabi shit (= chapin belly ?) 
sdbala belly (RG; chapa!) 
sabanya stomach (B; chapin) 
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sacdle-ti: palé nu s. rock salt = salt 
rises to the top (sacale = chagld) 

sacke net (P) 

saco bag (Sp.) 

sadége bring (P; chetdque, sedey) 

sdgala head (RG; chagla; saigla; sagla): 
s. mola head cloth (RG) 

sagar: s. an-quiro maja-te thoroughly I 
exude sweat 

sae (yna) 

sdgla chief (chagla; sagala) 

sai yesterday (B; chaé) 

saigla head (; chagla; sagala; sagla) 

sailaigiang hair (B chagla + igi + gua 
= head what is on) 

saja shade; shadow 

sakwa-wala arm (B) 

sakwa-yokow elbow (B) = arm joint 
(yocor) 

sana body = chana flesh 

sana when; now: s. nen-tal ta-malo when 
(or until) I see you = until we (nen) 
see (ta). See chana-je; sanu 

sanah meat (P; chana; sana) 

sanu when: s. pe-nae when do you go 
(RG). See chana-je; sana 

sapato shoe (B; Sp. zapato) 

sape: s. turpa food (P) 

sapécah \eaf (B; chapica) 

sape-wala tree (P; chap + gual) 

sapi tree = chapi (B) 

sapingua young (=hasa belly [chapin]) 
Refers to the protuberant stomach 
of the children 

sarsas tremble: s. an tampe nica trem- 
bling I have with cold (¢ampe); s. an- 
hugal nica trembling I have with 
fever (hugal) 

sarsoja: tule s. kill a person (tule) = 
he killed someone 

sasar-tigui-al deluge (ti) 

Satu work (RG; satune) 

satune work (satu) 

sayegua: capi s. sugarless coffee 


PRINCE] 


se- blessed. 
nusa- 
secol- call: te machi an-secolo this one I 
call son = adopted son; fe pap an- 
secolo this one I call father = 
adopted father; pe-papa-mal chuman- 
mala-te impa-guine pe-secole your 
parents once a week do you visit; 
patir secolo a dying 
person calls the priest = Extreme 
Unction; tule macharret nen secol- 
malo the cacique we shall call 


See guilub and se-guilub; 


oguigu-dani 


secsequa dark (P) 

sedey carry (P; chetaque; sadage) 

se-guilub festival: Dios nan s. tese 
nonéco I return for the f. 

Sék Jack; John (P) 

sequiti: echa s. sword = knife that cuts 
(chique; sique) 

serredi old (P: chenetu; chentu; chereti; 
chunatt) 

shé fire (B; cho) 

sickey cut (P; chigli-; chique; sequiti) 

sichigua black (chichigua) 

sina pig (B) = china dirty 

sipile-ti: nabsa s. dust = white dirt 

sipéwadi white (B; chipugua; sipugo; 
tsipugua) 

stpugo white (see just above) 

white beard 

siquey bird (pron. sikwe = chicut) 

siya seat = Sp. silla 

sorgewa feel (?): pe ukruba s. you feel 
hunger = you are hungry 


siptlal beard = 


suara wood (P; choana; chuara) 

suba coat (B) 

suey take (P; che) 

suli no; not; without (B; chuli) 

sulu monkey (B; chulo; chuli) 

sunmackey talk (P; chumdque) 

sunmake speak (B; see just above) 

stiquia sarsaparilla plant (RG) 

soquu: chaglé s. long hair; green corn 
(choqui) 
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sunabi-te thick; dense: olivi s. slippery 
mud thick (chunabi-te) 


T 

tabé viper 

tac see: ti nacuial an-tac I look up the 
river; apin-tacuelo hope. See apta- 
cuelo 

tacuelo (aptacuelo) 

tachi fox 

tada sun (P; tata) 

taglegue: nugiie t. pleasing to the taste 
(taque) 

tagsah see (P; atac; taikse; takse) 

tagua see: be-?. you look at (but cf. 
chamiicua tagua) 

laiksa see: an-t. I see (B; takse; tac; 
tagua; tale) 

‘dim crocodile; caiman 

taima a.ligator; crocodile (B) 

take see (B taksa) 

takowe see: an-!. I shall see (B) 

takse see (P; alac; tagsah; taque-sa; 
taunemala) 

llama 

taldl clear (0-tale-gal) 

-tale vee (hur-taletale, napritalegiie) 

tali fathom (RG) Eng. tally (?) 

talmal sea (telmal): t. mola sail = sea- 
cloth 

tamibi. gual 1. = palo frio (tampe) 

tampe cold: t. itoguete I have cold; am 
c.; t. mica-te it is c.; t. coja! catch cold 
(tem peripa) 

tdnigui come: t. pe shogue tell him (pe- 
shogue) to come (RG) 

tdnique (-i) come, go; neca an-t. I come 
from the house; could also mean I 
come to (?): purque 
ddnique going to die; purque t. those 
going to die; puntia quebe tdnique 
storm = wind is coming; chames 1. 
= mojoso; queb t. he is coming; also 
= future time 


the house 
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tapé corotu tree 

tapali: ocurmaque t. run lightly 

taque go (toque; frequently confused) 

taque perceive; see (RG): ulu #. look 
to the canoe; an-che-be-taque guine 
I will do in accordance with thy 
perception = as you think best; sho 
pe-t. nae go see to the fire; sho she t. 
get (see) some fire; sho t. pe she get 
some fire (RG); taque-ga! (he) shall 
see = they; Dios taque-gai look to 
God 

taque-sa see: Pascual pe-i. have you 
seen P. (RG) 

taquet: an-mal istar an-t. we see evil = 
we feel rancour; a-!. purcuena-mala 
te he saw the dead = he rose from 
the dead; istar an-t. I see badly 

tar old man 

tar hole (?): quingui t. pogiie-ti the gun 
has two barrels 

tar: Dios nan Maria tergui tar-ga choco 
God’s Mother Mary ever Virgin; 
na-cruz-guine-tar na chis-mala-te on 
the Cross they place him (-far prep. 
here); far nuer arcuanali sun (tar 
here = /até) well (muer) goes down; 
tar-mete-gal fling; throw; Quilulele 
Dios-nan-neca tarre with Christ’s 
Church; tua-tar for sin; is-tar for low 
= evil; bad 

tarcua bustard 

tata father 

tata sun: t. acuanet puntia west wind = 
sun-set wind; fata arcuana-te west = 
sun-set = it begins to get dark; 
tata e gualcal acal-ba eclipse of the 
sun = sun himself hides 

tatragua lean; thin (RG) 

taune-mala let us see (takse) 

te this; that: te hoipos that day; te chapt 
this tree; fe-bal from there; te mant 
picua this value how much; /e istar 
chija-te something evil when one 


says; def. element suffix also in vbs. 
as na-te; te-bali there; te-chulil a long 
time (often written 

te-di: t. chuli it cannot be; chana-je t. 
when shall it be 

tegi-mala good-bye (P)= (I) wish 
(good) things (tegut) 

tego: nen-di-tego chao even as we do (?) 
= -legua indefinite element 

tegua who; what; also interrog. as pe 
istar chumaja-te chuli t. you evil have 
spoken it not = fegua; question; 
tegua-mal whose (pl.) = degua; tegua 
iti what is it 

tegue prob. = tegua: tule mele mecho 
tegue mele did you kil! anyone = one 
not kill anyone not 

teyut will; wish: matu pe-t. bread will 
you have; tule tegui pe she what 
people want you bring; an ¢. I will; 
an t. chule 1 will not (teque). Cf. tegt 
mala 

lelma matd bay = sea-lake (telmal) 

telmal sea (talmal); t. caca-bal sea-shore 
= on sea mouth; port; harbour; ¢. 
pulé sea-weed = grass; telmala mila 
nica in,the sea there is shad 

telmalah sea (P) 

telmamulti wave = telma-multi_ sea- 
tide (?) 

te-mala thing: & t. (B) water thing: t. 
igui nec-guilubu this thing what does 
it mean 

tempereripa cold (P; tampe) 

te-nal because (chul-tenal) 

teque wish; will: mania an-gati pe- 
asobando t. do you give me the silver 
= silver to me you give wish (feguz) 

tergui Virgin (see tar) 

tese: Dios nan se-guilub tese nonoco I 
return for the festival 

teyépe may it be; so; thus; amen: Dios 
icar-bali nue teyopi on God's road 
may it be well (see ayopi; -yo-) 
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-li def. sfx. (te) 

ti water; rain; river: t angam-bal 
ravine = water course; fi a-pur mist; 
ti kopye thirst (B. water drink; see 
cope); ti-cope itolegue 1 have thirst; 
ti caca-bal river-bank; ti chiet jar = 
water-holder; ti itiquiga acua codl- 
codl water has stony shores; ti puntia 
south-wind = water wind; & temala 
sea water = thing (B); tibale sea 
(B); pal-ti salt water (see tigual; 
liguie; tiquie; tiwia) 

ticsal tax: t. puquet tax due 

tigual rain 

tiguala river 

tigué bury: t. neca cemetery; ap-tique-ti 
(canoe) it (ap-) is loaded (buried in 
water) 

tigué sow 

tiguie rain: t. ddénique it is going to rain; 
napij-t. spring time 

tilagua ripe; also brown plane-tree 

tina dry = without (?) water 

tinagua sunburned; toasted: ina-ti t. 
burned wine = whiskey 

tiquie winter = rainy season (tiguie) 

tisla scissors 

titi = titi-monkey 

litirigue liquid (ti water) 

tiwia rain (P; tiguie) 

toco find: piaje nen t. where shall we find 

toga much; very: urrue t. very bad 
(RG); huie t. very idle; mania t. 
much money (fogua; togue) 

ogua: mania toga pe-ulugua t.-cate 
whence did you obtain so much 
silver (togue = enough). Pe-ulugua 
seems to mean ‘in your box’ 

togue enough (RG). See naperiji- 
togue; toga 

tomo-mackey swim (P) 

top fear: top chuli he is courageous; 
without fear 

topé afraid: untar t. very much afraid 


toqué go forward: pe t. you go forward 
(sometimes written wrongly fague) 

toro blow; play: como-t. flute-player 

totae play; sport 

totagua little; short (RG) 

toto: Dios Nan t. guilubu God's 
Mother's play = feast = Easter 

toto-ga fondle; pet = toto play with 

totogua little?: moli t. heifer = little 
cow = tender (tutugua) 

tsiptgiia white (P; chiptgiia) 

tua sin: mele-giie tua-tar not 
for sin to get drunk (tue) 

tuale-ti cooked: chana t. cooked meat 

tua-tua raven 

tubt island (tupu) 

tucal neck (?): mol t. chichigiia neck- 
cloth = cravat; cloth of neck black 

tuctlal nail: cohué t. finger nail 

tue sin: tue-ga for sin (tua) 

tugual leg: t. e calé marrow = leg of 
bone; but ¢. yocor; leg; really hip; 
knee = leg-joint 

tuis-cal breast; teat 

tul (gold) earring 

tula alive; live (B): ampa 1. lively; 
living; Dios t. living God; ib 4. 
domestic animal something alive; 
moli t. cow = live cow 

tula atéle hundred (tul-atale) 

tula-bdgiia forty (P) 

tula-bégiia kak-ambégi fifty = forty and 
ten (P) 

tulabuena twenty; t. cacd cuénchique 
twenty one; ¢. cacd ambégui thirty = 
twenty and ten 

tulaguala buena thousand 

tulagwena twenty (P; tulabuena): t. 
kak-ambégi thirty 

tula-pdgtia sixty (P): t. kak ambegi 
seventy = sixty and ten 

tula-pakégiia eighty (P): t. kak ambégt 
ninety = eighty and ten 

tula paquégua eighty 
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tulatdle hundred (P) 

tule man; person; Indian: pl. tule- 
mal(a); pel tule-mala all the people; 
Indians; used impersonally: ¢. ca- 
canche ab-choque one tells a lie 
(cacanche). As object: magpe t. 
cunalile snake bites a person; also 
= people: mele t. mechoe not people 
kill. Gudtlul tule he lives = is alive; 
an-tule-gata-wizi = an-tule-caca-guichi 
I Indian language know = I speak 
Indian; tule cac chumdque he speaks 
Indian; o-tule-diba he was created 
= made man 

tule-cal prison = people hold 

tule cuiel owl 

tule-ga accus. of tule people: tule-ga-bal 
nusaet he names the people = baptizes 

tulegua live (tule) 

tule-ja born = from life: t. Dios Nan 
pule-ti guilubu from the life of 
God’s Mother = he is born of the 
Virgin 

tule-macharret = cacique 

tule-oguigu-gal corpse = person (who 
is) dead 

tule-tumddi giant = big man (P) 

tuli-achu domestic dog = people’s ani- 
ma! (B) 

tumddi big (tumdt) 

tumdt big; high; tall (tuwmadi). See 
nan; pap: e tumati-le-guine to the 
Almighty; esmet e tumati cauldron = 
big pot; puna t. elder sister 

tupd thread; wire; nerpa t. thread (RG) 

tupu island (tubi) 

tupu bamboo; tube: ape t. vein = blood 
tube; chatequi t. royal bamboo; 
chagua t. = majagua = hibiscus 

tupuni greeting: aya t. friends’ greeting 
(mutual salutation) 

tuques snake-fish = Sp. doncella 

turgua filth; nastiness: ¢. olmaque accu- 
mulate filth 
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turruiye: neca t. broom = house cleaner 

tur-taque-gal warning 

tut flower 

tutu flower (B; tut); chaglé tutu memory 
= flower of the head. See however 
just below 

tutu tremble: neca tutu maquet earth- 
quake = trembling catches the house 

tutugua soft; tender (totogua) 


U 

u- give; grant; seen in u-is; uque(t) 

ua-cai sickness: u. pe-nica are you sick 
= sickness you have (RG). Uamay 
mean ‘illness’ + cai = cae catch; 
hold 

tibsana cotton 

ucéd skin: hugua u. fish-scale = skin 
(uka) 

uco give: nan-ga u. give us = tous give 
(ucue) 

ucse give: an-cal u. mastol puna moga 
hand giving of man and (moga) 
woman 

ucubu sand (ukupu) 

ucue- give: patir ucue-mal purque- 
tdniqui the priests give (it) to people 
going to die (ocoe; ookey; uco; ucse) 

ucti-mdque flow; run (ucur-maque): u. 
tapali run lightly (ucurga) 

ucur hunger: u. an-itogiiete 1 have 
hunger (hogurapa; ukruba) 

uctrga ferry; float; raft = something 
for (ga) floating (uczi{r]) 

ucur-gual raft pole 

ucur-mate quickly (RG); here -mate = 
-maque 

ucho = agouti (RG), but this = achu 

= any animal 

uchup knee 

ueaca must be error for cuenchique = 
“only (Son) 

ugua ear: u. atigul ear cover = deaf 

ugua fish (hugua): u. chana fishes’ meat 
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tiis desire (see -yo-): tis cune glutton = 
wish to eat; tiis-eu-gal desire to serve 
(?); wis itogiie-te desire for faith = 
faith; wis itégiie malso it is time to 
take the siesta = desire to take—; 
uis-penchu-gal (they) desire to help; 
uis ulucus-guela (we) wish to rest; 
ti an-ga wtis-u-taque water to me 
desire to give = please give 

uitede fling; throw 

uka skin (uca) 

ukruba hungry (hogurapa; ucur) 

-ukai give (caner-ukai; ookey; uque) 

ukupu sand (ucubu) 

ulba-: caca u. lip = below the mouth 
(ulbal) = lower lip 

ulbal under: chapi u. under the tree, ti u. 
subterranean river; lit. under water; 
abogan u. girdle = beneath the belly 

ulguine by means of: used with ifogiie-te 
believe + ulbal, for ‘believe in;' 
Niya-neca u. by means of Hell 

ulmola sail 

ulu canoe (hulu): u. opisal the canoe 
upset = broke (ulugua) 

uluc- rest: nue ulucuja penance = well 
rested = cleared of sin; uliicus he is 
tired; pe- ulucus-bie you wish to rest; 
nen uis-uvl ticus-guela we wish to rest; 
ulucus epe-mal it is good to stay; 
que cuena ulcus-guela it is not proper 
to rest 

ultigua box; trunk (ulu canoe) 

umoe brave; savage 

umoet brave; savage 

umpa forward: ical-bal u. nanedi the 
road goes forward (ampd) 

uni how; why (unigua): uni be-gui chuli 
why do you not know 

uni ataquet they are visible (?) = how 
does one see them 

unica how 

unicar how 

unigua how 


uni-la atac (1) met him = saw him 

unilagua Savior 

un-malo: an-gan u. whatever there is 

untao very: u. nigpa mai it is very high 
(untar) 

untar much; very: u. impa-gam-bali 
very often; u. panaba-jal very far; 
u. urrue very strong (untao) 

upi flour; meal = ground stuff 

upi-le-ti ground: palo u. ground salt 

uque- give; sell: ibi nen-ga u. what have 
you to sell us (ocoe; ookey; uco; 
ucse) 

-uquel pay; seen in pen-uquet; penguil- 
uquet. Same stem as above with 
def. -t; picua pe-penus-at-uquet how 
much did you pay 

uqueta sell: pe carque u. you dear sell 

urpa brother (RG; hurpa). Same 
ur(or)- stem as in orne 

urtalegua: murrucua u. porringer (RG); 
naala u. dish (RG) 

urrue bad; strong: pe-u. toga you are 
very bad (RG); u. tule bad man; 
mania u. bad money. In the sense 
‘strong’ it is used of the sun (urunia) 

urunia chief = strong one ; sun 

ulaque give (tits) 


Vv 


vaso glass Sp.: v. 44 glass of water 


WwW 

waduku ear (B) 

waga foreigner (P gnaca); w. sichigwa 
Panamanian black-foreigner; w. si- 
pugo Spaniard = white foreigner 

wagala face (B); guacal 

wag-madunu banana = foreign matun 

wagoba seea (B) 

wagupu yam (B) 

waraquad wet (P) 

wizt know (guichi): tule-gata-wizi to 
know the Indian tongue (P) 
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yablique constant 

yaetique shut: y. guanabcaca shut the 
door (RG) 

yaguin: neca y. room of house = inside 
(yarqui) 

yaguagu silent 

yahalah mountain (P; yala) 

yalé hill; earth; mountain: y.-gam-bali 
in the mountains; chapur y. cleared 
ground; yal-guin imal hueye in the 
earth something reap 

yalque place: y. lute oteyé slippery place 

yan-cala back: chumur y. back-bone; 
cholbal y cuencheye to take someone 
on the back ‘cala; yargana) 

yan-calba: pe.-y because you are = for 
your back; yancal-bal behind: tule y. 
istar imal pe-chaja behind people 
something evil you have done = 
slander 

yanu chapur wild boar; peccary (RG) 

yantica tortoise-shell (yauca) 

yapé refuse; repent: y. an-ga chumdque 
(you) refuse to speak to me 

yapane odour; smell: guagua y. smell a 
smell; istar y. foul smelling; stinking 

yargana back (B; yan-cala) 

yarqui within (yaguin): ti yarqui water 
is coming in = it leaks 

yaquir pass: y.-gu-gal pass over; ti 
yaquir-gu the rain has passed 

yatica turtle (yantica) 

yaydt son 

yaya-te elder brother = the son 

CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York 


yavi key = Sp. lave 

yco needle (ico) 

yer when; because: y. an-nacpigu be- 
cause I repent; y. maquin maja-te 
because thoroughly (I) sweat; y. 
persabuma when one is on good terms 

yinagua dry (P) 

yo particle: yo nan purco when we die: 
pe-yo thou indeed (yoo) 

yocala shirt (RG). See ydgala 

yocér ankle; lit. joint (see below); 
tugual y. hip; knee (sakwa-yokow) 

yocér mulatto dog (?) 

yocor chumal elbow (= chincal or 
chuncal) 

yoctcur bird 

yégala shirt 

yol: y. punua north wind 

yola north; nec y. summer = north of 
the house (?) 

yonéc htigue summer = season hot 

yoo soon; instantly (yo) 

yopi-te at once: an y. pel an-choco 
Dios-guine at once all I tell to God 

yoque dress; suit of clothes: mola 
yoque-te dress oneself 

yoquincugal violent 

yorcua: tata yorcua noon (RG) = sun's 
middle (point) 

yoroct: tpe y. noon = day's middle or 
half 

yna sae medicine (RG; ina) 

yncu when: y. pe-nae when do you go 
(RG). See inggo. 

yuvale-tt shirt (RG) 
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BRIEF HISTORY OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
THE AMERICANISTS 


By ALICE C. FLETCHER 


ists originated in Europe, more particularly in France. As in 
the case of many other important scientific bodies, the plan for 
this Congress was for some time in preparation. 

The Société Américaine de France was organized at Paris in 1857, 
to encourage the study of the past life of the peoples of the American 
continent, and was an outgrowth of the interest in this subject aroused 
among European scholars by Humboldt while a resident of Paris during 
the early part of the last century. Under the impulse of his information 
and ideas an important awakening of interest in America manifested 
itself among European men of science, and, above all, in everything that 
concerned the original peopling and the native inhabitants of the New 
World. 

In 1863 the value of Americanistic study was emphasized by the 
formation of a committee on American archeology within the Société 
d’Ethnographie of Paris. Meanwhile the interest in American matters 
had become so extended as to suggest the feasibility of bringing together, 
for mutual help, persons from different countries interested in American 
research. 


: ‘HE organization known as the International Congress of American- 


In 1867 a plan was outlined for an international reunion of ‘ Amer- 
icanists’’ during a conference that took place in London between M. 
Matin de Moussy, at that time President of the Société Américaine de 
France, and Mr W. Bollaert, a resident of London who was a corre- 
spondent of the University of Chile. The plan outlined at this conference 
was not immediately realized by the Société Américaine de France, but 
was held to through all the vicissitudes that befell the country during 
the wars of 1870 and 1871; and when in 1873 the Société resumed its 
meetings the subject was again brought forward and discussed, and 
action determined on. Accordingly the president and the secretary of 
the Société issued an invitation, dated Paris, August 25, 1874, and 
addressed to ‘‘All persons engaged in the study of America, the inter- 
pretation of its monuments, and the ethnographical writings on the races 
of America,"’ to meet at Nancy on July 19-22, 1875. 
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This became the First Congress of Americanists. Every country of 
Europe responded to the call by letter or by delegation. Among the 
official delegates were Dr Reinich of Vienna; Dr Liemans of Leyden; 
Dr Lublein of Norway; Don Vicenti Vasquez Queipo of Madrid; Dr F. 
Lancia of Palermo, and Dr Paplonski of Warsaw. The British Museum 
was represented by Dr R. H. Major; Mr Bollaert with Mr N. Triibner 
came from London, and the President and Secretary of the Société 
Américaine from Paris. Algeria was represented by M Cahen Hondas, 
Professor of Arabic at Oran; Dr Stephen d’Austarchi came from Con- 
stantinople; M. Ogura Yomon from Yedo, Japan, and Dr Chile y 
Naranjo from the Canary islands. Every country in South America 
sent delegates. Among these were Don Vicente Quesada, Director of 
the Revista de Buenos Ayres; Don José M. Semper of Bogota; R. P. 
Faller, Rector of St Gabriel College, Quito; and M. Felix Dibos, of Lima. 
Canada was represented by M. R. P. Anthoine and the Reverend John 
Campbell. Mexico sent Dr Pimentel, President of the Liceo Hidalgo. 
The United States delegates were Prof. Joseph Henry, Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and Robert C. Winthrop, President of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 

The first Congress met at the appointed time and place. The 
mayor of Nancy made the city gay with the flags of all the American 
nations from Canada to Paraguay. The meetings were held in the Ducal 
Palace, whose great hall was decorated for the occasion. At one end 
stood a sheaf of the various American flags, at the other end hung a group 
of four large shields bearing the names of Lief Erikson, Jean Cousin de 
Dieppe, Christopher Columbus, and Amerigo Vespucci. In a separate 
room a collection of various artifacts illustrative of the arts and life of 
the native tribes of America was exhibited. 

Sixteen articles of organization were formulated and adopted. The 
first stated that the International Congress of Americanists had for its 
object the contribution to the progress of the study of the ethnography, 
linguistics, and historic relations of the two Americas, especially during 
the pre-Columbian period. The other fifteen articles pertained to the 
organization of the Congress. The officers were to be a President, a 
Secretary, and a Treasurer. The principal work was delegated to two 
Committees, one to be formed in the city in which the Congress was to be 
held, the other to be composed of members of the Société Américaine 
and the Institute of Paris. Baron du Mast was elected the first president, 
and Dr Lucien Adam the first secretary. 

Many of the papers presented dealt with alleged pre-Columbian 
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voyages and the traces of possible contact between the eastern and the 
western continents prior to 1492. 

One paper may be especially mentioned: it was called ‘‘The Dream 
of Columbus” and was read by M. Gravier. The writer dwelt on the 
hope of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries that the Indies could be 
reached by way of America, or rather across America. He mentioned 
the proposal made by Alvarado in 1534 that a canal across the isthmus 
by way of Nicaragua would open a passage; of Gomara in 1551 to estab- 
lish a road from one ocean to the other; of the proposal in 1698 by Mr 
Peterson, the founder of the Bank of England, to organize a party to 
explore a route for a canal; of the views on the subject of Lord Nelson 
in 1790, of Louis Napoleon in 1840, besides others. He closed his 
address by declaring that “Science and Art will yet accomplish the 
Dream of Columbus!”’ It is to be hoped that some who heard this 
declaration of M. Gravier may be present at the Congress that is to meet 
in Washington in 1914, to rejoice with us and with the world that the 
‘Dream of Columbus” has at last been realized. 

According to the rules adopted, the Congress was to meet every two 
years, and the second gathering was held at Luxembourg in 1877. The 
attendance was large, and thirty-one names of persons appear as dele- 
gates from the United States, representing the District of Columbia, 
and the states of Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Ohio, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Missouri, Iowa, and California. A letter 
was sent to the Congress at Luxembourg from the Governor of Indiana 
and the Mayor of Indianapolis inviting the Congress to hold its third 
meetinginthat city. According'to the by-laws in force at that time, how- 
ever, the Congress was obliged to hold all its sessions in Europe, therefore 
the invitation had to be declined. Many eminent men took part in the 
proceedings, among them Dr Rudolf Virchow of Berlin, who treated and 
discussed physical anthropology. 

The Third Congress met at Brussels in 1879, and the interest was 
unabated. 

In 1881 the Fourth Congress convened at Madrid. To this Congress 
was presented by Major J. W. Powell, the first official report from this 
country concerning the work that was being carried on by institutions 
in the American field. He told of the founding of the United States 
Bureau of American Ethnology, and of the activities of the Smithsonian 
Institution, the Peabody Museum of Harvard University, the Archzo- 
logical Institute of America, and the Academy of Sciences at Davenport, 
Iowa, and mentioned some important contributions that had already 
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been made to the study of America. He concluded by saying, “It will 
thus be perceived that the field has already been extensively cultivated 
and its magnitude recognized.’ Major Powell urged the Congress to 
arrange to hold a session in America in the near future. 

In 1883 the Fifth Congress met at Copenhagen. 

The Sixth convened at Turin in 1886. 

The Seventh was held at Berlin in 1888. 

The eighth met in 1890 at Paris. At this session plans were made 
to make the Ninth Congress, which was due in 1892, commemorative 
of the discovery of the new Continent by Columbus, and to that end it 
was agreed to hold the meeting in the convent of Santa Maria de la 
Rabida in the province of Huelva, Spain. 

The Ninth Congress accordingly met at Huelva in 1892 under the 
auspices of the King of Spain and his cabinet. The Spanish authorities 
offered cordial hospitality, and the railroads seconded the generosity of 
the Government. A remarkable exhibit illustrative of the history of the 
American continent was brought together and skilfully displayed. In 
this task several nations, including the United States, participated. 

During the session of this Congress considerable attention was given 
to the question as to whether the name America was derived from a 
native term or from the name of the Italian who wrote of the voyage of 
Columbus. Charts were exhibited tending to show that the name was 
used prior to 1507, the year when the proposition was made at St Die 
to honor Amerigo Vespucci. In connection with the discussion of this 
question a letter was read from Sr Cardenas, President of the Republic of 
Nicaragua, dated May 22, 1882, in which he said, “ Not only is there a 
chain of mountains called Amerique, but this chain is inhabited by a 
tribe called by that name and there are indications that the tribe was 
found in this region in the old time.” 

The Tenth Congress was held in Stockholm in 1894. At this session 
it was decided to hold a special meeting during the following year in the 
City of Mexico. 

The Eleventh Congress met in the City of Mexico in 1895, and for 
the first time assembled on the continent which was the field of special 
study and interest to the members. 

At the Stockholm meeting it had been agreed to hold the next 
regular meeting in Holland, but, owing to unexpected obstacles, the 
session was not convened. However, in 1900 the Congress resumed 
its regular sessions and the Twelfth reunion was held in Paris. At this 
gathering a resolution was passed to the effect that thenceforth the 
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Congress of Americanists should hold its sessions alternatively in Europe 
and America, every two years, but never twice consecutively in any one 
country; and this resolution has since governed its movements. 

In 1902 the Thirteenth Congress met in New York. The attendance 
was large and representative, both as to nationalities and to scholarship. 

In 1904 the Fourteenth Congress was held in Stuttgart. 

In 1906 the Fifteenth Congress convened at Quebec. 

In 1908 the Sixteenth Congress met at Vienna. 

In 1910 two sessions of the Seventeenth Congress were held, one at 
Buenos Aires, the other at the City of Mexico. 

In 1912 the Eighteenth Congress met in London. 

All these meetings were of a high standard in regard to organiza- 
tion and well attended by prominent Americanist scholars from all 
countries, many of whom represented either their governments or 
notable institutions. The Congresses were helpful in bringing together 
men dwelling far apart but working in related lines, and were also very 
pleasant socially. 

The valuable scientific proceedings of these congresses have been 
published and constitute a series of twenty-four volumes. 

At the Paris session, in 1900, a set of Articles and Statutes was 
approved by the Council for future congresses of the Americanists, a 
translation of which is here appended: 

ArT. 1.—The International Congress of Americanists has for its ob- 
ject the historic and scientific study of the two Americas and their 
inhabitants. 

ArT. 2.—This congress takes place every two years: as far as possible, 
it shall alternate its sessions between the Old and New Worlds; it cannot 
meet twice following in the same country. 

ArT. 3.—It is composed of the reunion of the persons who have 
requested admission and paid their subscription. 

ArT. 4.—At the end of each session the Congress designates the place 
where the next session shall be held, and chooses a certain number of 
persons charged to constitute an Organizing Committee at the designated 
place. 

ArT. 5.—The Committee names its President, and chooses at its 
pleasure its resident and corresponding members. 

ArT. 6.—The Committee fixes the exact date of the session, the 
number of sittings, the amount of subscription, arranges the program 
and the questions to be treated; prepares, if there is occasion, the pre- 
liminary reports to be produced at the Congress, sends the invitations, 
receives subscriptions, and delivers members’ tickets. 
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ArT. 7.—The Committee takes charge of all the necessary arrange- 
ments which concern the places of meeting of the Congress and the 
holding of sittings. 

Art. 8.—The lists of subjects considered by the Committee are sent 
beforehand to the members; these may propose for the Committee’s 
acceptance such modifications as appear to them useful; a part of the 
sittings of each session is also reserved for questions not comprised in 
the program, which may be proposed by a member and accepted by 
the Committee. 

Art. 9.—The Bureau of the Committee performs the functions of a 
Provisional Bureau during the first sitting of the session. The members 
of the final Bureau are nominated during the sitting. 

Art. 10.—The final (définitif) Bureau is composed of a President, of 
six Vice-Presidents, of whom two at least belong to the country where 
the Congress is held, a General Secretary, four Secretaries, and the 
Treasurer. 

ArT. 11.~The Congress may confer on persons noted for services 
rendered by them to American studies the titles of Honorary President 
or Vice President. 

Art. 12.—A Council is attached to the Bureau: it should include, as 
much as possible, members of all nationalities represented at the Congress. 

ArT. 13.—The Bureau and Council united have to examine resolu- 
tions presented to the Congress, and to make reports on them, if necessary; 
they will pronounce on any appea!s which might arise, will study the 
modifications to be introduced in the rules, the propositions relative to 
the seat of the next Congress, and will determine the distribution of books 
and objects offered to the Congress, which must always belong to the 
country in which the session takes place. 

ArT. 14.—A commission of five local members is united with the 
General Secretary and the Treasurer to constitute a Committee of 
Publication, which has the fullest authority to publish the proceedings 
of the Congress and clear up the accounts. This Committee will see 
to the distribution of the volumes. 

Art. 15.—A permanent Council composed of the former Presidents 
and General Secretaries is charged to maintain the tradition of the 
Congress, to watch over the proper execution of the regulations, and to 
face the unforeseen difficulties which might arise in the interval between 
two sessions. The President and General Secretary of the previous 
session exercise the same functions towards the permanent Council, and 
will arrange the negotiations relating to the holding of the next Congress 
which will take place on the same continent. 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
NOTES ON THE INDIANS OF MARYLAND, 1705-1706 


IN manuscript volume 2291, in the British Museum, is an account 
of a ‘‘ Voyage to Maryland—1705 and 1706."". This manuscript, although 
rather brief, contains some interesting references to conditions prevailing 
in the colony at that time. It does not, unfortunately, contain the name 
of the author, but its authenticity is beyond question. That part of the 
manuscript treating of the Indians is given below: 

Fol. 10. ‘The Indians of that countrey are very Lusty Propper men 
as you shall see, having fine straitt Limbs of a Tawney Complection, 
useing Beares Greese to anoint themselves and so lett it dry in the sun. 
there haire is as black as jett but they Notch itt and Cutt itt into severall 
formes and shapes as Best likes ‘em, being verry antick as te what formes 
and shapes they cutt itt in, some leaving nothing butt a Lock behind, 
some leaving 2 Locks one of each side, some one onely just upon there 
forehead, sometimes one upon the Crowne of there heads. they Paint 
there Bodies all over with some sort of Pictures or other, and also there 
faces.1 the women are also painted like y® men, have very long Black 
haire downe to there hams, they Carrie the Children at there backs Like 
Gipsies butt the men Carrie the Gun and Tomahauke and they take 
Care to build there Cabbins which they always doe on a swamp or 

1 This undoubtedly refers to tattooing, and as we may assume the Indians to have 
belonged to either the Lenni Lenape or a kindred tribe, the following description is of 
interest : 

“In the year 1742, a veteran warrior of the Lenape nation and Monsey tribe, 
renowned among his own people for his bravery and prowess, and equally dreaded by 
their enemies, joined the Christian Indians who then resided at this place [Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania]. This man, who was then at an advanced age, had a most striking 
appearance, and could not be viewed without astonishment. Besides that his body 
was full of scars, where he had been struck and pierced by the arrows of the enemy, 
there was not a spot to be seen, on that part of it which was exposed to view, but what 
was tattooed over with some drawing relative to his achievements, so that the whole 
together struck the beholder with amazement and terror. On his whole face, neck, 
shoulders, arms, thighs and legs, as well as on his breast and back, were represented 
scenes of the various actions and engagements he had been in; in short, the whole of 
his history was there deposited which was well known to those of his nation.” —Hecke- 
welder, An Account of the History, Manners, and Customs of the Indian Nations, 


in Trans. Amer. Philos. Soc., vol. 1, p. 199, Phila., 1819. 
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Branch neare to a Little run of water, they Cutt downe halfe a dozen 
forked Poles and sett 'em up on end, then they cutt Downe some small 
Poles for Rafters and so Covering it with Barke, they make there fire 
in the Middle of the Cabbin and soe lye Round itt upon Matts or Bears 
skins which they often kill and eate they being extrordinary food, they 
live much upon oysters getting vast quantities of "em and so Roast ’em 
in a fire,! as also fish which they are great artists at Catching and some- 
times they shoote ’em with Bow and arrows, which they learne ther 
Children to use before they Learne ‘em the use of the Gun. The women 
they Plant the Corne and watter mellons and get itt ready while the men 
go abroad in the woods Hunting after other Game.’ : 

Once, while in the forest, an Indian hunter was met. He had come 
upon some deer ‘‘ when on a sudden the Dears ither saw him or smelt him 
and so Ran away as hard as they could: the Indian immediately tooke a 
little Tomahauke, a sort of lathing hammer that will cutt at one side 
like a hatchett, and cutt the Barke about a foot square from a Popplar 
Tree and upon the tree where the Barke was he Drew the Picture of a 
Squirrell and knelt Downe and worshipt itt and as soon as done he took 
his Gun and away he went cleare contrary to which way the Dears took, 
and in less than half a quarter of an hower I hearde him shoot.” The 
hunter killed a deer which he supposed to have been the one previously 
seen. 


D. I. BUSHNELL, JR. 
UNIVERSITY, VIRGINIA 


A DEATH MASK OF W J McGEE 


ORE than a decade ago, when the writer was requested to make a 
M study of the brain of Major J. W. Powell,? the late W J McGee, 
whom I then met for the first time, signified his earnest inten- 

tion to bequeath his own brain and body to scientific purposes. Although 


1 This statement bears out the conclusion reached by Mr Holmes in his description 
of the shell-heap at Pope’s Creek, Maryland: ‘The valves of the shells are usually 
separated, but are rarely broken, a condition making it practically certain that the 
oysters were roasted or steamed and not broken open with knives or hammers.’’— 
Aboriginal Shell-heaps, in Amer. Anthr., 1907, p. 122. 

2“*The Natives of this Country are generally well proportioned, and able-bodied 
Men, delighting chiefly in Hunting, being generally excellent Marks-Men, while the 
Women not only manage their Domestic Affairs, but also Tillage, Plantations, and all 
manner of improvement of their Land.’-—Morden, A Description of Mary-Land, in 
Geography Rectified, London, 1693, p. 596. * 

? The Cerebral Characteristics of Distinguished Men, with special reference to 
the late Major J. W. Powell. Read before the Anthropological Society of Washington. 
May 12, 1903. Published in American Anthropologist, vol. 5, no. 4, 1903. 
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making no mention of it at the time, he was aware of symptoms which 
he subsequently associated with the cancer that caused his death and 
concerning which he wrote an ante-mortem note published in Science, 
N.S., XXXVI, pp. 348-351. On the approach of his death, in personal 
letters and through his friends, Dr McGee reiterated his wish and for- 
mulated the following bequest in his testament: 


Pursuant to an intention fixed in early manhood on learning that a certain 
State provided by law that medical graduates should have dissecting room experi- 
ence and yet made no provision for the requisite subjects; conformably with the 
shocking economic waste represented by the cities of the dead in the long-settled 
portions of the country; and in accordance with my custom of devoting my 
efforts and myself to the public good, I give and bequeath my body for purposes 
of dissection to any medical college selected by my executor; except that my 
brain go, with that of the late J. W. Powell (now in my custody), to Dr E. A. 
Spitzka of Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, for study and 
preservation at his discretion. . . . 

Impressed by the needless burden of mortuary observances in every stage 
of human development, I desire and direct that no funeral services, save of the 
simplest character, be held over my remains. 


Dr McGee's body was received by the writer at the Daniel Baugh 
Institute of Anatomy on September 5, 1912. It had been embalmed 
and the tissues were in a good state of preservation. In compliance 
with Dr McGee's wishes a series of observations were begun, and after 
an interruption, due to the writer's illness, have been resumed. 

The accompanying photographs show the death-mask as it was 
prepared from the mold made immediately on the reception of the 
body. The brain on removal weighed 1410 grams (49.73 oz. avoir.), 
or about 60 grams above the average for the same age. The important 
measurements of the head were: 


Max. antero-posterior diam.................. 19.1 cm. 


The detailed findings concerning the cerebral morphology and the 
pathologic manifestations are being studied and recorded, but these, 
as well as an appreciation of Dr McGee's life-work, must be deferred 
to a later publication. 

Dr McGee's recognition of the need of studying the brains of in- 


telligent persons, as well as the need of affording every opportunity for 
AM. ANTH., N. S., 15—36 
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the prosecution of research into obscure pathologic manifestations as 
exemplified in cancerous growths, is noteworthy even in this assumedly 
enlightened age. It is a legitimate claim of science that all persons, 
particularly those of superior intellectual capacity, permit themselves 
to become available for scientific study immediately after death. It is 
true that anatomic material is now furnished to most medical schools, 
but never in abundance, and always derived from pauper institutions 
and in varying degrees of morbosity and dissolution. Concerted action 
among cultured persons yielded some fruitful results in the Mutual 
Autopsy Society of Paris, the Cornel! Brain Association, and the American 
Anthropometric Society.! 

Dr McGee's example, it is to be hoped, may encourage others to do 
likewise. 

EpWARD ANTHONY SPITZKA 


JEFFERSON MEDICAL COLLEGE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


ALGONKIN P AND S IN CHEYENNE 


In his recently published ‘Preliminary Report on the Linguistic 
Classification of Algonquian Tribes,”” Michelson speaks of “the apparent 
change of -p(A)m- to -m- and -p(A)t- to -xt-.""? I believe it is rather clear 
from R. Petter’s data alone’ that original Algonkin intervocalic p (or b) 
regularly disappears in Cheyenne. Examples of this are: 


nde ‘‘to die”: Cree nipi-w “‘he dies” 

tde-va “‘nightly” (-va is postpositive element): Cree tibisk- ‘‘night"’ (note that 
in both these cases Cree -ipi-, -ibi- corresponds to Cheyenne -de-) 

vd-m- “‘to see” (< *wd- < *wapa-; Algonkin w becomes Cheyenne 2, preceding 
or following @ becoming labialized to 6): Fox waépa-m- 

-dva ‘referring to water" (< *-dwa < *-dpawa): Cree -dbawa ‘‘by means of water” 

-neove- ‘‘standing"’ (< *-mipawi): Cree nibdwi-w ‘‘he stands; Ojibwa nibaw 
stand” 

ohe ‘‘river"’, if secondarily transposed from *hoe (< *hope < *sipi; for s1 > ho 
see ohona below): Cree sipi ‘‘river”’ 


Initial p, however, seems to have remained in Cheyenne, at least in some 


1 See the writer’s memoir: ‘A Study of the Brains of Six Eminent Scientists and 
Scholars Belonging to the American Anthropometric Society, together with a De- 
scription of the Skull of Prof. E. D. Cope,’’ Trans. Amer. Philos. Soc., n. s., XX1, 1907. 

2? Twenty-eighth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 1912, 
p. 

%See R. Petter, “‘Sketch of the Cheyenne Grammar,’ Memoirs of the American 
Anthropological Association, 1, pp. 443-478. 
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cases. Cf., for instance, Cheyenne na-peena “I grind it’ with Cree 
pini-pu-tta-w ‘‘he grinds it.”’ 

Intervocalic Algonkin s has regularly developed to Cheyenne h 
(doubtful if also initially; see *hoe > ohe above). Examples are: 
ohona “‘stone” (< *asini. Algonkin inorganic 2 is to be kept apart from organic 
1; 1 appears everywhere normally as i, while z either disappears or appears in 
Cree, Ojibwa, and Delaware as 7, in Fox as e, in Cheyenne as 0, at least in 
part, (probably also as a), in Natick as a, generally written u in Eliot's Bible. 
Algonkin *asz- > Cheyenne *aho-, assimilated to oho-; for -na < *-ni, cf. 
Cheyenne mata “‘wood”: Cree misti-kw-: Fox asen*; Cree assni; Ojibwa 
assin; Natick hassun (i. e. hasan); Delaware “*@in; Abenaki sin‘ “stone,” 


nd-asni-m'‘ ‘‘my stone” 


maha “large” (assimilated from “musa, perhaps *masi, < *misi; cf. mata 

“wood” < *mi'‘la, perhaps *ma‘ti, < *musti): Cree misi- “‘much, very;" 

Natick missi, mussi (i. e. misi, masi) “great” 
nahé “‘thrice,” nahe ‘‘three of’’: Fox néswt “three; Cree nisto. It is likely that 

-h- of Cheyenne nahdé goes back to -s- < -st- (cf. Cree nisto and see -aha below) 
nohon “‘ five’’ (< *nisin or assimilated from *nzsan or *nasin?): Blackfoot nisi-té. 

Also Arapaho yé@an‘ (I quote from Kroeber’s MS notes) may point to inter- 

vocalic -s- for Western Algonkin “five” as contrasted with Eastern Algonkin 

n and (e. g. Fox Ojibwa nanan, Abenaki naldén‘) 

-aha ‘“‘by means of the wind" (< *-asi < *-asti; for st > s, see ndhd above): Cree 

-asti- the wind” 

Both of these phonetic laws could be abundantly paralleled elsewhere, 
for example in Indo-germanic. Thus, original p is lost in Celtic (cf. Old 
Irish ibim drink’? with Sanskrit pibémi “I drink”). Original s 
becomes h in both Greek and Avestan (cf. Greek hepté and Avestan hafta- 
with Latin septem). These remarks are, of course, intended merely to 
indicate that Cheyenne loss of intervocalic » and change of original s to 
h are not isolated phonetic processes. 
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Mexican Archeology and Ethnology.—A greater impetus will be 
given to the International School of American Archeology and Ethnology 
in the City of Mexico in this, the fourth year of its existence. The mem- 
bers have been added to and the fund for its use will be increased so as 
to permit of larger activities and explorations. The school was founded 
in 1910 by the governments of Mexico and Prussia, Columbia University, 
Harvard University, the University of Pennsylvania, and the Hispanic 
Society of America under the initiative of Columbia. In the second 
year of the school the government of Russia, through the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences, and the government of Bavaria, joined the school, 
and in the third year, the government of Austria and the city of Leipsic, 
through its ethnological museum joined. During the first year the bud- 
get of the school, including salaries and fellowships, amounted to $6,000, 
in the second and third years to $10,000 each, and in the coming year it 
will be $12,000, of which amount Mexico contributes $3,000 and two 
$500 fellowships. No elementary or popular instruction is given in the 
school, but opportunity is offered to advanced students to familiarize 
themselves with the problems of Mexican archeology and ethnology, 
and to understand researches in these fields. The objects collected by 
the school are placed at the disposal of the National Museum of Mexico 
to make such selections as it thinks desirable and the remainder becomes 
the property of the patrons of the school. The first director of the school 
was Professor Eduard Seler, of Berlin, appointed by Prussia; the second 
was Professor Franz Boas, of New York, appointed by Columbia; the 
third was Professor Jorge Engerrand, of Mexico, appointed by Mexico, 
and the fourth will be Professor A. M. Tozzer, appointed by Harvard. 

It has been the endeavor of the successive directors to organize the 
work of the school in such a way as to concentrate the energies of the 
school on a few carefully selected tasks. Professor Seler undertook an 
investigation of the ruins of Palenque and of some of the less-known ruins 
of Yucatan, and, after the completion of this work, inaugurated investiga- 
tions on the archeological types of the valley of Mexico. In the same 
year Professor Boas devoted some time to linguistic studies on the dialects 
of the Nahua. In the second year the archeological studies in the valley 
of Mexico were continued, and a series of stratigraphical examinations of 
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sites was undertaken. These led to the discovery of a regular sequence 
of three cultural types, the presence of which was known before, although 
their relative ages had not been determined, and pointed out the need of 
extended stratigraphical investigations in the valley of Mexico. Remains 
were found deep below the level of the lakes of the valley of Mexico, 
showing the great antiquity of the various types of culture. On the 
hills, sites were discovered in which the oldest type of culture appeared 
on the surface. The investigation of the dialects of Mexico was con- 
tinued, particularly through studies on the southern dialects of the Nahua. 
Studies on Mexican folklore were also taken up, which yielded the most 
abundant and interesting results, suggesting the most curious interrela- 
tions between the folklore of Spain, Africa, and America, and suggesting 
a much more important influence of Spanish folklore on American 
tradition than has generally been assumed to exist. In the third year, 
Professor Engerrand continued similar lines of work. Under his direction 
the stratigraphical work was continued on a large scale in the valley of 
Mexico, and yielded most interesting results, clearing up still further 
the historical relation between the three cultural types. A comparative 
study was also made in the state of Colima. One of the fellows of the 
school who worked under his direction made a large folklore collection 
in Oaxaca, and studied the Huave, one of the isolated languages of that 
area, which he proved to be related to the Mixe. Another fellow con- 
tinued his studies on the language, religion, and folklore of the Tepecano, 
a Pima tribe in northern Jalisco. The importance of the stratigraphical 
work conducted by the school has proved so great that the Geological 
Institute of Mexico is now continuing this enterprise on a large scale by 
means of borings. During the coming year, under the direction of 
Professor Tozzer, the stratigraphical work in the valley of Mexico will 
be continued, and the study of folklore will receive particular attention. 
The studies on the Nahua dialects will also be continued.—Science. 


Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie, Ethnologie und Urge- 
schichte.—The forty-fourth meeting of the Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir 
Anthropologie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte was held at Niirnberg, 
August 3-10, with Professor Dr F. von Luschan (Berlin) as president. 
His presidential address was of a general character, dealing to some extent 
with questions of social anthropology. Of the papers of special interest 
to American anthropologists mention may first be made of that of Dr 
F. Krause (Leipzig) on the Indian occupancy of the North American 
prairies. Dr Krause said: 
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“The prairies consist of two parts, the northern, a plateau suitable 
only for hunting, and the eastern, suitable for agriculture. To these 
geographic conditions there are two corresponding elements of popula- 
tion—the agricultural tribes in the lower prairie and the hunting tribes 
on the plateau. The first are geographically connected with the agri- 
cultural area of the eastern part of the North American continent, while 
the second are connected geographically with the hunting tribes of the 
North and West. Buffalo-hunting (which was also practised in certain 
seasons by the more strictly agricultural tribes) and camp-life served as 
the basis of a uniform culture of both elements. This uniform culture of 
the Indians of the prairies presents a distinct character not elsewhere 
found. The agricultural tribes came from the South and East, the hunt- 
ing tribes came partly from the Rocky mountains and are partly eastern 
tribes which were pressed forward by European settlers from the St 
Lawrence region to the plateau-prairie, which up to that time had not 
been permanently settled. This fact, drawn from history and tradition, 
is confirmed by the investigations of the anthropologic, linguistic, 
cultural, and archeological conditions of the territory. As a result of 
these investigations it has been found that there exist two types of prairie- 
culture: a northern, which is much influenced by the culture of the 
northern hunting tribes; and a southern, with distinct eastern char- 
acteristics. Therefore both these types are the offspring (Aws/déufer) 
of the two great North American culture spheres—that of the northern 
hunting tribes and that of the eastern agricultural tribes. These two 
Ausléufer came into relation with each other during the migration into 
the prairie, where they intermingled without consolidating, but, singu- 
larly enough, formed a distinct uniform culture which has nothing in 
common with the northern and eastern cultures, and whose origin must 
be sought in the prairie itself.”’ 

Another interesting paper was read by Professor Dr Th. Koch- 
Griinberg (Freiburg i Br.) on his explorations in northern Brazil up to 
the Rio Orinoco during 1911-13. He traversed the savannas and 
mountain region between Rio Branco and Roroima, and gave in his paper 
an account of the habits and customs of the tribes occupying that region, 
especially the TaulipAang, whom he regards as the most amiable and 
most prepossessing of all the Indians. The expedition encountered 
great difficulties during its western progress on the Uraricuésa river and 
also while crossing the mountains toward the watershed of the Orinoco, 
which was finally reached by way of its hitherto unknown right tributary, 
the Ventuaré. Professor Koch-Griinberg read some incantations and a 
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fairy-tale of the Taulipang, and also reproduced by the phonograph a 
number of dance songs and flute melodies. The incantations, of which 
he has recorded a number in the original text with interlinear translation, 
represent the most important results of the expedition, as up to the 
present time such material from South America was unknown. 

A. Poznanski discussed the archeological excavations in Tiahuanaco 
at Lake Titicaca. 

F. N 


Indian Remains in Maine.—Early this year the Department of 
Archeology of Phillips Academy at Andover, Mass., sent an expedition 
to Maine to conduct an exploration of various sites. By the end of 
August the party had located and mapped a hundred or more shell-heaps 
and village sites. Forty-eight shell-heaps were found within ten miles 
of Bar Harbor, and if the circle be extended to fifteen miles, there must 
be at least 75. Several of these were examined, and hundreds of bone 
and stone implements taken therefrom. The coast from below Blue 
Hill to Bar Harbor (excepting the Castine region) was carefully investi- 
gated in the hope that a “Red Paint People’’ cemetery might be dis- 
covered; but in spite of much searching, no undisturbed site could be 
located, although disturbed cemeteries were found at Blue Hill and at 
Sullivan Falls, and about two hundred stone objects removed therefrom. 
The largest shell-heap lies on Boynton’s Point in the town of La Moine. 
This deposit is more than 200 meters long and 20 to 30 meters in width. 
It is roughly estimated that some 7,000,000 clam-shells are in the heap. 
About 1100 articles of bone and stone were taken fromthis heap. The 
harpoons collected by the expedition number 185 or more, and present 
several types of hafting and barbing. Sections of the shells were removed 
in an undisturbed condition and sent to Andover in order that a cross- 
section may be exhibited for the purpose of giving visitors and students 
a better idea of shell-heaps than the usual exhibits of articles removed 
from such places. Altogether about 4200 objects were collected from the 
sites during the season. The expedition ended its labors about September 
15. Dr Charles Peabody directed the work, with Mr W. K. Moorehead as 
curator in charge through the season. Francis Manning, of Harvard, 
was assistant, and Ernest Sugden surveyor. The party numbered 
twelve or fourteen persons and the work done was extensive. 


A Haida Food Plant.—In the Haida stories recorded by the writer 
in 1900-1901 on Queen Charlotte islands, British Columbia, several 
references are made to a plant called in the Skidegate dialect taga’nskia 
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and in Massett ta’nsklia, the roots of which were used as food. This 
has since been identified by Dr Charles F. Newcombe, of Victoria, 
British Columbia, well known for his scientific researches along the north 
Pacific coast. Ina letter written to Professor Boas about two years ago 
he has the following to say regarding it: 

“The Skidegate people always told me that it grew at Tl’el [about 
101% miles north of the entrance to Skidegate inlet], but this year they 
were able to show me a few plants growing in the graveyard at Skidegate, 
and later I found one family using it, in a fish camp near Massett, under 
the same name. They had a lot of roots, about as thick as a lead pencil, 
and were about to roast them slowly in the embers of the fire at which 
they were toasting fish. They said that the pith of the roots would then 
become as sweet as sugar. 

“The plant is evidently a Lupin, probably Lupinus littoralis Dgls., 
and I found a quantity of it growing on the sea-shore, near Rose Spit, 
close to some very old driftwood camping places, with long roots with 
granular excrescences. The roots reached far into the loose sand, 
exactly as described by the original collector, Douglas, on the coasts to 
the north of Columbia river, where, too, the natives cooked them in the 
same way. The plants agree with his description so far as I can say.” 


J. R. SWANTON 


A MISCELLANY in honor of the sixtieth birthday of Dr William Ridge- 
way, professor of archeology in Cambridge University, is in course of 
preparation for publication. The volume will contain some congratu- 
latory verses by A. D. Godley, public orator in the University of Oxford, 
Greek verses by Professor John Harrower, a photogravure portrait of 
Professor Ridgeway, and a series of articles on classics and ancient 
archeology, medieval literature and history, and anthropology and com- 
parative religion. In the latter subjects the contributions are as fol- 
lows: E. Thurston, ‘‘The Number Seven in Hindoo Mythology.” T. A. 
Joyce, ‘‘The Weeping God.” S. A. Cook, ‘“‘ The Evolution and Survival 
of Primitive Thought.” J. G. Frazer, ‘‘The Serpent and the Tree of 
Life.” W. Boyd Dawkins, ‘‘ The Settlement of Britain in the Prehistoric 
Age.”” W. Wright, ‘The Mandible from the Morphological and Anthro- 
pological Point of View.’’ C. G. Seligmann, “Ancient Egyptian Beliefs 
in Modern Egypt.” W. L. H. Duckworth, “‘Craniological Notes.”” W. 
H. R. Rivers, “‘The Contact of Peoples.”” J. Rendell Harris, ‘‘The 
Dioscuri in Byzantium and its Neighborhood.”’ C. S. Myers, “ Primi- 
tive Music.’’ Henry Balfour, ‘‘Some Pecular Fishing Appliances and 
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their Geographical Distribution.’"’ A.C. Haddon, “‘The Outrigger Ca- 
noes of Torres Straits and North Queensland.”’ J. H. Moulton, “ Notes 
in Iranian Ethnography.” 


Frederick Albion Ober died at Hackensack, New Jersey, June 1, 1913, 
aged sixty-four years. Mr Ober had long been interested in anthro- 
pological subjects and had been a collector of note. He visited the West 
Indies as commissioner of the World's Columbian Exposition in 1891-92, 
making noteworthy collections throughout an area in which he had 
traveled extensively in the seventies, a part of the published results of 
which is his work Camps in the Caribbees (1879). Mr Ober also wrote 
many volumes of travel and adventure, and several books for boys, 
designed chiefly to impart information on ethnological and historical 
subjects, as The Last of the Arawaks (1901), A Boy among the Pueblos 
(1902), With the War Chiefs (1904), With Osceola the Seminole (1905), 
A Friend of King Philip (1906), and In King Philip's War (1907). 
Mr Ober was a member of the American Antiquarian Society, under 
whose auspices was published in 1894 his Aborigines of the West Indies 
(46 pp.). 


It is stated in Nature that the Italian archeological mission to Crete, 
under the leadership of Professor Halbherr, announces the discovery at 
Cortina of a temple dedicated to Egyptian deities, bearing the dedication 
by Flavia Philyra, the foundress. In the inner cella were found images 
of Jupiter, Serapis, Isis, and Mercury, with fragments of a colossal statue, 
supposed to be that of the foundress. A little flight of steps leads down 
to a subterranean chamber in which ceremonies of purification were 
performed. The excavation of the numerous prehistoric sites in the 
island of Malta is being actively prosecuted under the direction of Pro- 
fessor T. Zammit. The most important discovery is that of a series of 
well tombs of the Punic type at the Kallilia plateau, northwest of Rabat. 
A large number of skeletons, with pottery, lamps, spindle-whorls, and a 
circular bronze mirror, has been unearthed. A partial exploration of 
the Ghar Dalam cave, conducted by Professor Tagliaferro and Mr C. 
Rizzo, produced bones of a hippopotamus and a deer, above which lay 
a quantity of prehistoric sherds. The museum, by the bequest of the 
late Mr Parnis, has received a large collection of books about Malta and 
numerous antique objects. 


THE daily life of the ancient cliff-dwellers is exhibited in the new 
permanent Southwestern Indian hall just added to the museum of 
anthropology of the University of California, in San Francisco. Two 
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other phases of aboriginal life are abundantly illustrated in the same new 
hall—the town-dwelling arts, crafts, rites, and industries of the Pueblo 
Indians, and the life of war and the chase led by the nomadic tribes of 
the Southwest, such as the wild Apache, Navaho, Pima, Papago, and 
Walapai. The museum is open free to the public daily except Monday, 
with free lectures every Sunday at 3. It has four other large permanent 
exhibition halls—Egyptian, Greek, Peruvian, and Californian—besides 
smaller unit collections. The collections of this museum of anthro- 
pology are said to be worth from three to five million dollars, and are 
the gift to the university of Mrs Phoebe A. Hearst. The Department of 
Anthropology is extending its usefulness by field investigations of Indian 
languages and customs, by correspondence courses in anthropology, and 
by sending out to any school that desires traveling loan collections 
illustrating life among the Indians.— Science. 


Tue Ecole d’Anthropologie of Paris has announced its course in 
Anthropology during the forthcoming term, commencing November 3, 
as follows: Professor R. Anthony, Anatomic Anthropology; Professor L. 
Capitan, Prehistoric Anthropology; Professor Georges Hervé, Ethnology; 
Professor P.-G. Mahoudeau, Zoologic Anthropology; Professor L. 
Manouvrier, Physiologic Anthropology; Professor Adrien de Mortillet, 
Comparative Ethnography; Professor G. Papillault, Sociology; Pro- 
fessor Franz Schrader, Anthropologic Geography; Professor S. Zabo- 
rowski, Ethnography; Professor J. Vinson, Linguistics. Certain con- 
ferences will be held during the year, under the charge of MM. Courty, 
Franchet, Kollmann, Paul-Boncour, and Siffre. 


Mr JuAN MARTINEZ HERNANDEZ, of Mérida, Yucatan, the eminent 
Maya philologist, has recently been appointed Inspector of Antiquities 
for the states of Yucatan, Campeche, Quintana Roo, Tabasco, and 
Chiapas. Mr Martinez’s contributions to the field of Maya philology 
and mythology render him especially fitted for the responsible position 
he has been called upon to fill, and it is the hope of all who are 
interested in the science that he may long continue in the office. 

S. G. M. 


At the Birmingham meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science the following grants were made in aid of anthro- 
pologic research: Dr R. Munro, Glastonbury Lake Village, £20; Sir 
C. H. Read, age of stone circles, £20; Dr R. Munro, artificial islands in 
Highland lochs, £5; Professor G. Elliot Smith, physical character of 
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ancient Egyptians, £34; Professor J. L. Myres, anthropometric investiga- 
tions in Cyprus, £50; Professor W. Ridgeway, Roman sites in Britain, 
£20; Dr R. R. Marett, Paleolithic site in Jersey, £50. 


TueE following have been elected honorary members of the Deutsche 
Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte: H. S. H. 
the Prince of Monaco, Professor Schwalbe of Strassburg, Professors 
Retzius and Montelius of Stockholm, Professor Haddon of Cambridge, 
and Professor Livi of Florence. The following have been elected corre- 
sponding members: Professor Boas of New York, Dr W. T. Brigham of 
Honolulu, Professor Holmes of Washington, Drs Fritz and Paul Sarasin 
of Basel, and Professor Sergi of Rome. 


THE international committee, which met in Paris recently to deter- 
mine the place and time of the next meeting of the International Eugenics 
Congress, has decided to accept the invitation to hold the next congress in 
New York in 1915, on or about September 20. The American delegates 
to the recent congress were Dr Frederick Adams Woods and Dr David 
Starr Jordan. The arrangements for organizing the next congress rest 
with the American delegates and the Eugenics Record Office at Cold 
Spring Harbor, N. Y. 


In his annual report for 1912-13 the Librarian of Congress states 
that by a stroke of fortune, coming almost at the close of the fiscal year, 
the library was able to augment its source material relating to the earlier 
periods of discovery and exploration of the western hemisphere, and, in 
larger degree, to increase its resources in the indigenous languages of 
what is now known as Spanish America, through the acquisition of the 
manuscripts of Dr Rudolph R. Schuller, the specialist in American 
philology. 


Worp has been received in Cambridge that the collection of Egyptian 
objects made by Professor Reisner for the Harvard University Museum 
has been partially destroyed on the way to America. The ship which was 
bringing it caught fire and was forced to return to a German port. The 
extent of the damage has not yet been determined. The collection con- 
sisted of prehistoric skeletons, pottery, flints, and a series of Egyptian 
anatomical remains. 


WE are requested to state that there is no Maya manuscript in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, England, as erroneously mentioned in Dr 
Pruneda’s Report to the Mexican Government on the 18th International 
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= Congress of Americanists. The Library has had inquiries from many a. 
; persons on the subject since the publication of the report. i 
fi Dr ROLAND GIDEON CuRTIN, of Philadelphia, died in March, 1913, | 
in his seventy-fourth year. Doctor Curtin was a physician of national ue 
: reputation and a frequent contributor to medical journals and text-books. ’ 
é He was a founder of the American Anthropological Association. pe 
j ALFRED RussEL WALLACE, the great English man of science, author 
of works on natural selection, geographical distribution, and a wide 
range of biological and social subjects, died on November 7, in his ay 
ninety-first year. 
é THE Instituto de Anatomia, Faculdade de Medicina da Universidade a 
A de Lisboa, has commenced the publication of an Archivo de Anatomia a 
: e de Anthropologia under the editorship of Professor Henrique Vilhena. 
+ For the Australian meeting of the British Association in August next 
oa year, under the presidency of Professor W. Bateson, F.R.S., Sir Everard u 
im Thurn has been appointed president of the Section of Anthropology. ba 
zi PROFESSOR CARL SCHROTER, of the University of Zurich, gave two 4 
. illustrated lectures August 6 and 7 at the University of Chicago on The 
4 Lake Dwellings and Lake Dwellers of Ancient Switzerland. 
THE University of Miinich has awarded a prize of 3,000 Marks to 2 
oa Dr Joseph Golling for his anthropological investigations on the bones 4 
. of the nose in man. 
- Tue death of Dr Ferdinand Blumentritt, of Leitmeritz, Bohemia, B 
7 known for his ethnological and other researches in the Philippines, has “a 
been announced. 
4 Tue Prince of Monaco, according to Petermanns Mitteilungen, has 
2 established at Paris an institution for the investigation of the origin of 
F the human race. 
hs Dr K. Tu. Preuss, of the Berlin Anthropological Museum, started 
in September on an exploratory trip in Colombia. cE 
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